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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on applicatior 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Chariotte, N, C., Equitable Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 











COTTON 

PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 
FELT PAPER 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 


COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) 


PATENTED 
HUSK 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mac!iines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 

















Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 





Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Oe eRe ~ A EE 
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We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Two New Draper Company, 


Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. rMASS. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINER 


Shops — 
Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Pickers, 
Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 
and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER i906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 











2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


nN 


iT he ree fal. - $d —\ 
' . a ee 


ite 





Knitting Machinery 


Underwear 
and Hosiery 


The _ illustration 


shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladi 
and gents’ rib 

underwear, un 

suits, ete., pla 
and shaped. 
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Scarcity of Labor 


places mills operating 


Universal Winding Machines 


at an advantage: their production per operator being 
unequalled by any other winder. 


High speed machines for all classes of winding 
made with interchangeable parts throughout. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 





Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 







Patented in the 
United States 
and all 
Foreign Countries 













Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied 


for 












Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents : 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. | 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City | 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 








Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool ana Cotton 


Simplicity! Pertection! 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, etc. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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Jacob KH. Altemus is 
Artie to supply the best 
ome Winding Machinery 


O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


Paces in mind that I 







je ware produce ma- 
chines that are right 
Risctine nothing go out 
_* is not satisfactory 

efore delivery. 
= 


Beane should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well 






The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


A octet Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Sena for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THESE 


Water Towers 


Are furnished 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
storage for water un- 
der pressure, and are 
valuable for fire pro- 
tection and _ personal 


uses 


The T. & W. Tow- 


ers do not fall or 
leak. 


All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


Pan Tippett & Wood 


EARS eas : \ Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Two good textile devices 


The Schaellibaum Grid. 
The Grid with a Comb. 


Combs the cotton in the lapper, extracts more dirt with less waste and 





produces an evener lap than any other. 


Where utmost cleaning is desired, we waste less than } of 1% in lape 


ping room—otherwise noneat all. Takes work off thecards. Gives 





greater production. Thirty days free trial. 








Patent Collar Board or Bolster 
for Woolen and Cotton Mule Spindles 


Simple but a revolution. 
Only requires re-lubricating once a year. 


The spindles run in a lubricant all the time, doing away with the old 


time continuous oiling. 













There is no splashing of oil—no escape. Lessfriction. Better work 


in every way. 





ing 
Ing 





Write us for full information. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Company 
Providence R. I., U. S. A. 


Correspondence in English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
BRANCHES 


Mexico, Manchester, Mulhausen, Bombay, Tokio‘ 
Mexico England Germany India Japan 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS 4s0 FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. : ~ 





j 


ol i | 


.eumail 
‘ees ee meme easia 


and ' ‘‘ Hurricane’? Fan, Style No. 2. 
Truck Yarn Dryer. Write tor Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Ete. 


Power Guae, 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING ‘MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to laceva belt if you want to do it quickly, cheaply 


and thoroughly. 
Ohe 
JacKson BeltLacer 


will lace a 5" belt in less than three minutes at a 
cost of less than one cent, and the work will be 
faultless! Furthermore, the Jackson way permits 
a belt to be taken apart and shortened or length- 
ened, just as you wish, in a few seconds. And 
the lacing is unusually tough, 1goo tensile strain 
has failed to break or pull itapart. Yet so com- 
pact is the stitch that it passes over the smallest 
pulley without noise, slipping or friction. 

Write to-day for free belt lacing proposition. 


Birdsboro Stecl Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 
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HARWOOD'S MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 




















THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 


We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—ou: 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. 

We have made a careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 
fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo, 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. It is today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 


feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements, - 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 


We consider our improvementsin picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers, In fact, 
wide awake manufacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand seating is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury to the staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore inuse, Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process, 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the —— with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 
- = giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 

eeders. 
























REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to th 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than mon: 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up.to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDER 
are called upon to handle, Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsns! 
money canbuy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive la 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but wo 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten or twelve. Do not trust the man who says he can s 


you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The bes! 
none too good and is ihe cheapest in the long run, 










Call on us for particulars and Information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 

THE 


225. Defiance Machine Works, 


= DEFIANCE, OHIO 
AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


% a | 
Fairbairn Lawson Sissi 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, ine Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Lawson Branch 
Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England 444 Automatic Spinning 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Frames for Manila. 


Improved Laying Machines, 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute **="= 


Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 


Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 
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| Providence Wilachine Co. 


Manufacturers of 








Improved Cotton 
; Roving Frames 
(es) Improved Worsted 

: Roving Frames 


SS 564 Rddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


An Essential to the LOOM DVSTER_» 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “scszest=x, The Loom Duster 


















FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 

THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 











THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & GREENWOOD, 


CARD CLOTHING 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, 





451 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel 


CHARLES 8. BARTON, Pres, and Treas. Established 1837, 
GEORGE S. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867. 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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“20th CENTURY” 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 


Mar. 1907 


MACHINERY 
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WEB FEED. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Travele: 
and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


I. We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
~~ Cylinders and Feed Rolls, 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


{9th and Westmorland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


(hn 


LOCKWOOD, 





¥ Sons 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 
en!) ae wey oY mom & Wattetey’s Patent Wool and 
N otton Dryer. 
Ye @ Ff f 2 
* “a eect La Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 
it 


ray \eeMiiieii, f 4 


al 
‘tan7_.t ery a Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
























Rae . ing Machines, 
a ~)_ a Ja fas Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 
her gaa ENT Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
ye ACL Machines. 
1 Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 


Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tenteriag Machines in 
good repair at low prices. 








a 


WARPING MILL WITH PATEAT SECTION DIVIDER, 
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Exhaust Fans | 


Crocker- Wheeler 30-in. Vertical Fan Outfit, 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- Send for photograph of our 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, ‘he Best Yet 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 
Ampere, N. J. Springfield Vermont 


Cc. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Barber Warp Tying 
Machine 


revolutionizes the work of warp drawing-in, eliminates the 
many troubles that have been incident to this part of textile 
production for so many years and puts it on a profit-producing 
basis by keeping the looms well supplied with warps. The 
kind, number or condition of the harnesses matters not—the 
only difference is the saving made which in the case of stop- 
motion drop wires is sometimes increased as much as 50 
per cent. Think of the increased production and lessened 
cost that are effected by a machine that ties 10,000 perfect 
knots hour by hour. 





Note the row of perfectly tied and trimmed knots. 


Think again of what it means in betterment of product to have 
every knot tied in the perfect way shown above. Surely a 
machine that accomplishes such worth — while things should 
have a place in your mill. Investigate it personally. Ma- 
chine in operation at our salesroom. 


Should be seen by every textile manufacturer. 


Barber-Colman Company, | 
77 Washington St., (North) Boston. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo.t AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring WastePnags, 'Shoady, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, ete: 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLpHuR Hostery MACHINE. SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


MANUFACTURED ‘BY 


D. R, KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. Je Successors to KENYON BROS, 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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RODNEY HUNT-TYPE SH-FULLING MILL 


Less cost to operate—by—more efficient design 
ess first cost—by—more modern production 
Less repairs—by—superior construction 
Special Circular No.301 tells why it has MORE CAPACITY and gives BETTER RESULTS 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
It will pay to investigate our 


TEXTILE WET FINISHING MACHINERY 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. - Main Office and Works: Orange, Mass. 
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(cS 


GOMER GS; 


| & unter) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


\| 
} 
ee Orr 
] 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 


Wool Washers Bulletin 54 


Gee) WOOL WASHER 


MODEL D 





te 


The culminative result of our whole experience in Wool W/asher 
Construction, 


Built on the standard lines of tried practice. 

Absolutely nothing experimental about it. 

Simply a combination of value proved features arranged to meet 
modern requirements. 


Our aim has been to make the best and most complete Wool 
Washer built. 


We have succeeded. 


It embodies every desirable feature. 


Bulletin 54 describes it. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limite: 


Absolutely secure 
combination of BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
. TITIES 5 AR ES 
Ghield and Bobbin Absolute Security, 


Specialties: PATENT **LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 

TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 


LSON.BARNS GOLD MEDAL St. Louis, 


- LOcKk eps’ 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
Loose Shields J@ BEADEL neur Liege, 1905. Highest 
Impossible. 7 Awards for Bobbins. 


1907 





Li 


Samples and Prices 
on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Greatly increase capacity and per- 
manent efficiency of steam turbines. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders or 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them io on trial. 
Test it on your own work—’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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~~ COMPOUND—THAT’S WHY > 


Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate, Purify, and Dry. 


Notice the compound feature—it does the work. 
They force out all atmosperic impurities and draw in 
pure air. They often double capacity of drying rooms, 
expel loose steam from dye houses—preventing conden- 


sation, cool spinning rooms. 


The Barney System is the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN. 
BARNEY VENTILATING FAN Works, 24-28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


The Reeves 
Variable Speed Transmission 


is in use on almost every kind of a machine where 
variable speed is desired but is especially valuable 
in textile mills where speed control is such an im- 
portant factor in obtaining the best results. Many 
representative mills are using the ‘* Reeves’”’ with 
great satisfaction as it fully meets every require- 
ment in the way of just-right speed for tentering Reeves Pulley Company, 
machines, drying caus, dyeing machines, carbon- 

izing machines, etc. Investigate—it means a Columbus, Ind. 


better product and more of it, 


“ " ELLIOTT F. ALDRICH, 
Over five hundred in daily Special New England Representative. 


: . : Room 621 Industrial Trust Building. 
operation on textile machinery alone ie . 


Spool and Bobbin 
Machinery 


that enables textile manufacturers. to 
produce their own spools and bobbins 
with saving and satisfaction. Tellme 
what capacity you require and I will 
tell you of the machine that will meet 
your requirements and what it will cost. 


J. W. MURKLAND, — sooo: M2rsf8st"ss2fanery BARTON, VT. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press VOMpaNy 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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She Hussong.Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9,1901. Nov. 29,1904. June 5, 1906. 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


This {llustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional Vie 
h tion ‘ f w. showing the ci Q 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the y earn ine of 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 1n Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing it its Natural Condition. 


nie American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
2  set-screws superfluous. . 
© Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

am a , of different sizes. 
Totenees tn the United Hates Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. . 
turing. 


Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES c& Co., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Guuine, bat yg and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
8 




















inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk = ers ot Lecther Bunbesctn Machinery, etc., ete. 
e SLEY & SONS, LTD. : - CENTN S, Heddles. 

eae kacma,e8o. takers of every ee ae & WO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc 

Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. ra 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 

Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACCENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 


Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
. COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Core@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc, 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


PP ey te SS eo 


‘ Se 
pe eee 


a 






PATENT Quic K TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. ROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 


With P nw Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““nc‘Unironm 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sitibitraie Pass 
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W iLLIAM FIRTH, Pres. = "°T’ Er Ee y FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


‘‘Simplicity and Originality of Design.”’ 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 


receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T” on Humidification. Legal Pro- 
ceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. $. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
STEAM TRAPS 


Eurek a Fire H ose NEW ae Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 

= ms Traps for all duties, 

THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. : 2 . High and Low Press- 
a ures, returning the Con- 

densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 


Cotton Mills, ; e i to Hot Well, Tank, or 
. be Atmosphere. 
Woolen Mills 


For use in 


and Factories. ap No Elastic Gaskets, 
ie all Joints Ground 
Seamless Woven and a Metal and Metal. 
Rubber lined EUREKA , er 
COTTON HOSE, has no ) SEND FOR 
equal. Send for circu, 


(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and C 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 
EURERHRA FIRE HOSE CO. ALBANY, N.Y. 


13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. Established 1570. 


JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. TuHos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. 
EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


"Heh Thoma sn Open acoso” 1 Volcan Fibre Roving Can. 


facturers who have 
Evaus’ Friction Cone Pul- (oy BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
o itting re ao . yy = 8EA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
nond, Ind. 500 sees Merri pan Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
ack Mfg. Co. , Lowell Mass. 3 Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
0 set ld P ; A : S : 
hee i ee a ee y Y out the use of nails or screws, will not 
n & James Dobson, Phila- 4 crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
ia, Pa.. 34 sets. Stinson fe owes . 3 
. Philadelphia, Pa, 40 a 2 out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
sete, J renee a Palding, . y with moisture proof coating, handsome 
0 s ave se 8 5. ” ~~ 
Smith & Winehester | and smooth. WEIGHT—A bout one- 
Co., So. Windham. onn. half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
50 sets. Furgus & ‘ . . 
MeRec, Belfast’ Irelend, All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
s oote. a round and true. DURABILITY—Su. 
, So. Dn., 
25 ceta, “Washburn & perior to any other can. 
Moen, orcester, Maes., : 
large number, all sizes. Also Manufacturers of 
Dennison Tag Co, Bos- { ’ c 
Souk Biden, taronsmamsber, HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
small sizes. Saco & Pettee | cm 5 IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 
Co., Newtor, ; : 
,» 275 sete. Pacific 


Mii’ iawrence, Mow. | James Hill Manufacturing Co., 


'toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, PROVIDENGE, R. 1. 


Newton Cvunter, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


: te BR * A 
{=e eT JACQUARD 
~ Pi 
TS S| Fe We 
ps fl = Original Fine Index Machines 
i E se) Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


a> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 





Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 






Catalogue upon request. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rowpavcty AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fiy. 


Write for particulars. 























L. B. BRAINERD, ¥, B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 








New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 






Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 








W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 





/X. . FaALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 

















| 


SEWING | MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 









50-IN. MACHINE 





PAPER 


SPECIAL WALPOLE, MASS. SLITTING 


MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 
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“One machine instead of two.”’ 
MERIT CONTINUES TO BE RECOGNIZED. 
Af} Sold to the largest and finest 
| mills in the United States 
Finest 
Quality 
“ase COMBERS 























Waste 
Combs any length of staple. 


6O SOLD to the largest and finest mills 
in England and on the Continent. 


Production 





Set of 6 Combers, 10 in. Lap Set of 6 Combers, 1212 in. Lap 
of 6 heads each. of 6 heads each. 

1500 to 5200 lbs. per week of 53 hours. 5200 to 6100 Ibs. per week of 53 hours. 

The floor space required for set of The floor space required for set of 

6 Nasmith Combers, 1 Ribbon and 1 6 Nasmith Combers, 1 Ribbon and 1 


Sliver Lap Machine is 662 square feet. Sliver Lap Machine:is 677 square feet. 









Messrs. John Hetherington & Sons., Lid. sole manufacturers of the 
Nasmith Combers are in a posttion to promptly fill all orders having recently 
trebled the size of their comber plant. Send for catalogues. Lull line of 
parts constantly in stock. 






hire St. 
Stephen C. Lowe, poston. mass. 


AGENT FOR 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., [anchester, England 


Makers of Textile Machinery. 
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STAMPING ON _ FABRI 





@ Fine stamping on selvage or ends of piece goods, 
hosiery, underwear, etc., in gold, silver and colors by the 
cheapest process known. No machinery required, dries 
instantly and done as quickly as goods can be handled. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
STAMPS FOR TEXTILES OF ALL KINDS=—— 


EXCELSIO Used with starch batches. 


Excelsior Softener prevents sticking or gumming 







while the yarn is passing over the cylinders and the 


dropping of starch during the process of manufacture. 
Makes the yarn flexible and strong, avoiding many 
unnecessary delays in the weaving room.  Insures 


clean, sweet smelling. goods. It is economical and 


SOF N R reliable. Send for prices, samples aud particuiars. 
TE E Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 0. 














Uniform humidity 
day by day from card room to cioth room gives 


Uniform quality 





The finest stock, the best machinery and the 
most skillful operatives count for little where 
unfavorable atmospheric conditions exist. The 
Bell System produces the best of English at- 
mospheric conditions and automatically main- 
tains them regardless of climatic changes. 

No squirting of steam or water into the rooms, 
no uneveness of atmosphere, no condensation, 
no unhealthful conditions for the operatives. 


For further facts and full information write 





Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97-103 cedar st. New York. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Cross Spool, Skein and on the Beam 


Dyeing and Bleaching Machine 


The Latest and Most Successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 


ADVANTACES: 
Uniform bleaching 
and dyeing 
throughout. Colors 
requiring several 
baths dyed without 
removing bobbins. 
Good for fast sul 
phur black and allj 
colors. little dye 
liquor needed; 
none jost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid 
ed, consequently 
good running < ff. 
Simple and accur 
ate sampling, 
large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
needed. 


Low cost—high quality 


Many in operation in representative mills 


(ierman Textile Machinery of all kinds. 


Sachsische Mach Fabrik (Rich. Hartmann)Chemnitz. Carding, Spinning, Weaving 
Machinery. Furnish complete outfits for waste and short staple cottons for blankets, 
flannelettes, merino and melange yarns, latest improvement. Employ over 6,000 people. 
Can fill large orders in short time. Special machinery for spinning filling on con- 
denser card system. 

Carl Hamel, Chemnitz. Spinning and Twisting Machinery. 
cotton, worsted, etc. 

Zittauer Machine Works, Zittau, Saxony. Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machi- 
nery. 

Erckens & Brix, Rheydt, Germany, build the well-known Cross Wound Bobbin Bleaching 
and Dyeing Machines. Also for Skein and on Warp Beams, etc.’ (See cut above.) 

Fr. Gebauer, Berlin. All kinds of Finishing Machinery, Calenders, etc. 

G. Anton Seelemann & Sohne Neustadt Orla, Patent Curved Napper-wire, etc. 

Haas & Stahl. Electrolyte Bleaching Apparatus. 


Plain and fancy yarn, 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. 141 ilk street, Boston 


Sole and direct agents for R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton 


East Indian and American Cottons 


German Textile Machinery Specialties 
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CORK INSERTS 


give Loom Clutches a firm grip without seizing, that 
picks up the load quickly and yet releases instantly. 


They are not affected by wear, dust, oil or atmospheric 
conditions, always keep clean, do not require adjustment, 
transmit twice as much Torque as _ leather-faced clutches, 


and are a certain means to more and better product. 


Used in Thousands of Looms. 


American Woolen Co. Liberty Silk Co. Walworth Bros. 
Wood Worsted Co. Sterling Mills. Glen Worsted Mills. 
Washington Mills Shirretis Wst. Co. Amoskeag Mfg Co. 
Puritan Mills. Wm. Tinkham Co. Arlington Mills. 
Burlington Mills. Geo, H. Gilbert Mfg Co. Geo, E. Kunhardt 
Saranac Mills. Brightwood Mfg Co. Comins & Co, 
Assabet Mills. Tioga Silk Co. New England Co 
Weybosset Mills. 

Write for full particulars 


National Brake @ Clutch Company 
16 State St., Boston, Mass. 
WM. W. WHITCOMB, Pres’t. LAWRENCE WHITCOMB, Treas 


Atton Machine Co. 


New York Harrison, N. J. 


ARTHUR S. BEVES, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice-President. 


Joun B. M. SHOWELL, Sec. 


Wire Rope Machines, Hydraulic Presses, 
Insulating and Stranding Machinery, 
Rubber Machines. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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General Electric Company 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 








Mill Power Office, ; 3 ; . Sales Offices in 
84 State St., Boston Principal Office ° Schenectady, N. ws all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


i 717 


‘*J-M”’ Asbestos 
Pipe Covering 


For High Pressure Steam. 
The efficiency of any steam plant increases directly in proportion 
to the efficiency of the coverings used. 
“J.-M” ASBESTOS PIPE COVERINGS for High Pressure Steam 
return more per dollar invested than any other covering. $2000 in vested in 
“ J-M” Coverings will save in fuel $480 more per year than any cheap covering. 


WRITE NEAREST BRANCH FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


H. W. Johns- Manville Company 


Manufacturers of Asbestos and Magnesia Produ:ts, 
Asbestos Roofings, Packings, Electrical Supplies, Etc, 
New York Philadelphia Buffalo Kansas City 
Milwaukee St. Louis San Francisco Minneapolis 
Chicago Pittsburg Los Angeles New Orleans 
Boston Cleveland Seattle (501 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, TASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


as Metalic OIIS 


Beamers, 


And PATENT EXPANSION COMBS Especially adapted for Cotton 


Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 


Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


“Coronation” WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
Mill CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


Sewing 


BIRCH TREE 


BIRCH & Machines. 


BROS. Sews any fabric, 


wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 


SOMERVILLE, ¢ stitch or coarse 
titch. 
MASS. r 


Send for 


Catalogue. DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 
Sent on Trial. 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


LOOK FOR YELLOW LABEL, 


Is the Best, Cheapest, Cleanest and Safest Lubricant. 
Can be used in any style grease cup on the market, because it will not gum, 
freeze or leave a sediment. Is free from impurities and uniform in quality. 
-MADE ONLY BY—— 


Write for Fr 


Order Blank. ; le ADAM COOHKH’S SONS, 313 West St., NEW YORH. 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, z 
Will not split 


in Freight Ret eee 
’ BOX SHOOKS and 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 

| loon high. 

Rope is up— 

TRADE want Trojan Bale Tie a 


° | Band is down, 
This Mark Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 
Is OUR | vanized in coils 


from 2000 to 3000 


Guarantee| =." 


Widths 44, 
5 


| 5, 34 and 1 inch. 
With the present high 
© prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 


an samen 
We stamp with our trade-mark each one of our me Tate 

rawhide loom pickers for the purpose of identi- om ~ 
fying our product in the interest of both the user Zan ES = 
and ourselves. Pickers which bear this trade- al — 


mark may be depended upon as being as good er . 
as it is possible to make them. 


4 
| ene Te es 
GARLAND MFG. CoO., 
SACO, MAINE. AAA 
Formerly Loom Picker Co. 


De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, I. 
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Entire Outfits lee New Mills, or small and odd 
AN > HIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 


provencee 1 Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS.-; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk os P O O L sy of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3° dia 


















We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
















satisfy the mo-t particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 
Hy. Xk. TEBBETTS ce COO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 





€ Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every descri oo Mill Baskets and 

Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and gs,  Peding: of all ~ ion 
Fire Pails. Shears and tf 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


mone. and Mill Supplies 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
“C” STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screw- 
Fluted Rollers of all de scriptions, Butterworth Rag Pic: ers and Lumpers, al-o all R pair arts for Pickers, Collars an 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of C tt« 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery ° 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. s& ws 






















LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENSE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CoO., Paterson, N. J. 














TEX TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


Undoubtedly I Jy Uuquestionable 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited, Bound Brook, N. Jj. 
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BLEACHI 


FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


ace ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS 
ARTHUR BIRCH 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 


CRABBING 
OPENING 
SEWING 
MACHINES 









g important of all, makes PERFECT YARN, 
largest worsted mills, 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. - 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 


tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 
Refer to 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 





STEEL AND BRASS 


MAILS. 


é 
¢ 


J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


REEDS, 


HARNESSES, LINGOES; 
SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 





CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


_ 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsou variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers, 
Sed for circular. 


WM, H. BROWN C . No. 81 Mechanic Street 


WORCESTER, MASS, 












Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
Mannfacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
toving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 





SILK MILI SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
I. — oo pore Mill Supply Co., 
aterson, N.d- 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC,, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 











FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
















Light Forgings. 





WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave,, formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila,, Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square.and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 





WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


in the Manu- SPINDLES, 


facturing of 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM CoOo., .. ™N™. + 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs ot BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, ~~ Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special chinery. 
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New Process 
Noiseless 
Pinions 


Are made in any style to suit our customers. If you don’t know 
just what style of construction would be best for your partic- 
ular service our engineering department will gladly advise 
you. Better get our new catalogue. And don’t forget that 
we make metal and fibre gears as well as raw hide pinions. 


THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Gear Wheels that are Gear Wheels | 


Steel gears to 12" Diam. made at once!! Use 
from bar forgings, no wait for castings. ‘*Hurry 


orders and Break-down Jobs’’ immediate at- Peerless 


Raw Hide Gears. - Motors 


The finest Raw Hide made; comes from the for 
East. Get ou catalog. Grants ‘* Treatise on 


Gears,” a dollar. Special 
PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, INC.|| Service 


Gro. B. GRANT, Pres. & M.E. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tention. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOTPIIZER 
COMPANY 


Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in 
the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and Moist- 
ening, ete. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 
Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 
Book “ TW” on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat 


alog. The PEERLESS ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 0. 
GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., Matteawan, N. Y. Designers and Manufacturers of Direct 


Current Motors for any service. 


| 
| 
| 
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THERE IS NO BETTER or more economical 
way of opening up and drying bleached goods, than to 
draw the cloth from bins, in rope form, open up with a 
scutcher, run through a water mangle, dry on a cell ma 
chine, and batch, or fold on a truck, as desired. It is a 
continuous process, and the complete apparatus only re- 
quires some twenty feet of floor space. A speed of 125 
yards a minute may be had, and one, two or three strings 


of cloth may be handled. If interested write to 15 State 


St., Boston for a blue print. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


Samples Speak Louder Than Words 


And there is no string to this method of selling our 


STEPHENSON 


BAR BELT DRESSINC 


NO SLIP 


Ask your Dealer, or send us 2c. for testing sample. 
Red Label for Leather Belts; 
Green Label for Rubber or Canvas. 
No one one kind is good for all belts. 
NO SLOP 
Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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, Wiruiam Serters & Co., tncoeen 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Makers of ee ea ae 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS” MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


SD € 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Morris Duck Built to fit your steam box 
Steaming in three styles—round, square and oblong. 


Constructed to withstand long and hard 
a] 


BasKets service. Very light and easy to handle. 
Brass eyelets used throughout — ar- 
ert > Q 6 > rangement and quantity to suit youw. 


Save a portion of your basket money— 
use Morris Baskets — the kind other 
representative mills are using. 
Catalog No. 6-A gives the details. 
MORRIS @ COMPANY, 
Groveville, N. J. 


Low Cost Fuels Burned With Economy and Without Smoke 


IN THE 


Murphy Automatic Smokeless Furnace 


It will take care of a greater overload with a cheaper class of 
fuel than any other known device. 
Which ? A High Grade Furhace with Slack Coal. 
Or An Inferior Furnace with High Priced Coal ? 


Send for Booklet. 


Murphy Iron Works, - es Detroit, Michigan. 


Walkerville, Ontario. 
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[FOR ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION OF POWER TO DIFFERENT 
|i OF UNLIMITED DISTANCI S FROM THE hii en 














‘ i CR ES Me 
een ‘ie rt 











NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


The Shuman Continuous Hank Mercerizing 


Capacity 5000 Ibs. perday. Producing highest lustre obtainable on Cotton Yarn. 
Address all Correspondence to 


The Continuous Process Machine Company, 
Henry C. Forrest, Pres Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The United Water Improvement Co. 
Pressure and Gravity Filters. 


—— 


Intermittent and Con- 
tinuous Water Soften- 
ing Apparatus, manu- 
factured under the 


CHURCHILL HUNGERFORD, Inventor and Manager. 


Also the Vosmaer System of Water Sterilization by means of Ozone. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Room 1410 Pennsylvania Bldg. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 
\re by far more economical in 
operation than a steam pump for 
Boiler feeding, mines, vacuum, 
hydraulic pressure and water 
works 
Let us send you catalog. 


THE GOULDS/IIFG. CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


New York Boston Pittsburg 
St. Louis Chicago 


HUNGERFORD-ELFRETH 
PIL TERS cnkvivy 
WATER SOFTENERS “vivo. 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company 


oe, 3 : = 
Hungerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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We want you to understand about Levia- 


than Belting, and see if you can consist- 


ently decide not to 


transmit your 
power by it. rhe 
; what 


Do you know our 


proposition on 


SOFT WATER 


iS? 


Leviathan Belting is scientifically con- 
structed—it has ample traction — great 
wearing power—imperviousness to its 
environment and strength against 
stretching. It runs slack as well as 
other belts do tight. 

rhe belt so made, outlasts all other kinds 
when subject to steam, water or fumes 


It will be sent you on 
request 

American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





The yearly cost of Leviathan Belting 
is from 10% to 50% cheaper than any 
other you may be using. 
Do you care to hear more about it ? 
Write us anyway. 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
1217-1239 Carpenter St., PHILA. 
7 Market St., CHICAGO. 
120 Pearl St., 40 Pearl St., 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
309 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Chase 
Roller 
Bearing 


TRUCKS ano CARS 


of all kinds for all purposes 


Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


Chase Fdy. & [Manufacturing Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


oA L PHA” Withstands 


heat, moisture 
THE GREEN BELT 
Tanners and Manufacturers of 


gases and 
acid fumes 
\ This belt is specially tanned better than 
SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING by @ process entirely differ- 
Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. ent from any other belt 
Mill Supplies, ‘‘ Tau-Bo’’ Rawhide Picker Leather. tannage. any other belt 
Tensile strength of paamen, See Belsies so nearly, i oe. is a ; ; 
eate e ak Leathe a e and will trans SO per » Gt - eo hee ‘ ’ ; at 
nt san arens ath daentaes ease belt will prove this fast. " : Phe Alpha 1 partic ularly adapt d f = 
small and high speed pulleys, is a non oil 


Tannery & Factory, 134Congress St. 11 DorranceSt. 33 N. Canal Si. 
absorbing belt and has no equal in Dye 


Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities, 
AB Cand Lieber’s Codes, 


ms THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. i: 


Cable Address: Engrave, 


NORWICH, CT Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ili. 


. FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK 


Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms. 
) will 
more that oak belting. 


drive one-third 
Test 


Is very tenacious and 
They are being used more and more one at out 


Write for our pamphlet expense. Writ 


“Time Checks and Their Use’”’ 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 
Address, Dept. V, 24 Park Place, New York 


lOO 


‘, S 


for particulars. 


THE ULMER LEATHER COMPANY, 
Norwich, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Fine for Combing or Carding 
Olive Oil for Wool (Breton Brana) 


This oil is manufactured by our own process which 
eliminates the non-soluble part, making an Olive Oil that 
spins as fine as any, works better on cards and combs, 
yields readily to soap, frees itself with greater ease than 
any other and last but not least costs twenty per cent less. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 






Sole Agents for U.S. A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Basket 


Lane Canvas 























The Basket marks a distinct advance 
Basket making, not only from the standpoint of economy, | 
of more satisfactory service. 


It is perfectly smooth inside, the rim is bound with toug 
leather and there are no splinters, nails or rough places to cat 
and injure materials. 












Full Illustrated Catalog No. 33 with discounts, 


ROUND BASKET application. 


Without Wood Shoes 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, [Slanufacturers, 
Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
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r Berry Wheel, 


Make your Dye House a better a “aii 
place to work in—’twill pay. 


Clear up the atmosphere, get rid of the fog—improved 
conditions mean more and better work. Take a long 
step toward better product and increased output—use 


A Berry Wheel 


a : , A. HUN BERRY, 
Very efficient and economical for drying. 28 West First Street, 


BOSTON. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


ESTABLISHED 1641 


COPPERSMITHS BADGER’S 
STEAM 


sacket | Fire Extinguisher } 


KETTLES Has taken the lead in the United States 


and is everywhere recognized for its effici. 
Guaranteed to <7. i on tests, lasting 


tha eek, THE UNITED 
stand 150 lbs. STATES ” GOVERNMENT placed an 
cold-water test. order for 1,200 of 


TNE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADG E R’ S most MOST APPROVED 


perior, toanyin 
the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire Extinguisher Made 

66 Pitts St. 


BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 
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| Hydro-Extractors, Exhaust Fans, 
Dye 
Tan ks and Tu bs. 


Send for Catalog. 

















———— 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 
" Moves more air than any other fan 
Adjusts itself to an uneven load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Very efficient under widely 
runs without vibration. Tro N.Y varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class y, N.Y. does not obstruct the light. 
work. 






A Portable Self- 
Contained 
Electric 
Hoist 


¥Y. & T... Blectric 


Hoists are made in 

















Mill 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9.— Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 



























capacities from one to 
thirty tons, and to 
operate on voltages 
from 110 to 650 direct 
current. They are 
equipped with series 
wound crane motors, 
giving high speed with light loads. 


Ordinarily it balances on a single 






100k which affords great flexi- 










bility, but may readily be built into It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 


Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms 









crane or trolley. 









Tell us youl hoistin y problems. ‘ ou a 5 

a a . at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
may have the benefit of our experience 
free. If Y. & T. Chain Blocks and 


Electric Hoists will not save you 


Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 


finishing processes in textile mills. 











Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


money we will tell you so. 


Yale and Towne Mfg Co., 


9 Murray Street, New York. 
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Weston 


Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., 
Spinning, Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 


MODERN, HIGH SPEED, GEARED MACHINES, 


and which are adapted for working [lanila, Sisal, Jute, Hemp and Cotton Fibre. 


Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, /IASS. WORKS, FRANKFORD JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


ince |e 


Used by most all 


macufetuersof = CMT rs 


he avy goods in 
the U nited States 
and Europe. 


Oswald Lever Company, Mascnerstss Philadelphia 
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Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting 


is pliable and has a soft, clinging surface, while its rawhide in- 
terior gives it a tensile strength 30% to 50% greater than that 
of oak-tanned belting. 

It clings to small high-speed pulleys without slipping and with 
small initial tension, will develop a large effective pull. Because 
of its pliability, it is especially suitable for quarter turn or cross drives and will outwear any 
other belting made. 

Do not tie up your whole factory and have all your men and machines standing idle for the 
sake of cheap belts, but send for SABLE BELTING and Book “ 6.” 


Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 111 Chambers St. Boston, 114 High St. 





Philadelphia, 116 N. Third St. 

















“ Latshaw ” all-steel pulleys insure sav- 
ing and safety in power transmission. 


They are dependable long lived pulleys. Each half section 
is made of one solid piece of steel. Sizes from 14 to 24 inch 
face have double row of arms of special design that gives 
abundant strength yet offer little resistance to the air. Let us 
tell you more about them. 





‘* Last but not Least, prices are satisfactory.’’ Ask your deuler. 


The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Co., Pit'sbu"s: 


Twelve-Arm construction used on Pulleys Boston Stock: Brown-Wales Co., Chicago Stock: R. R. Street & 


from 12 in. to 28 In. inclusive, 14 in. to 24 in. Co., New York Stock: Henry J. McCoy Co. 
width of face inclusive. 





Steam-Tight Joints 


every time is our claim for this Die Stock. You 
can fit any old or new thread. It is quick, light 
and strong. 


The Oster Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ReinGoncrete LL AX INT FCS 


We are prepared to design and construct at short notice Concrete 
Tanks of any desired capacity. Correspondence solicited from New 
England Mills. 


Acid proof and Waterproof floors for Dye Houses. Concrete 
Construction of Mill Buildings and Chimneys. 


Simpson Bros., Gorporation, to redernt sc. Geter mons 


Kiers anaSteam Boxes 


BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 


D. F. WATERS | | Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 


Germantown Dye and Bleach Works Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 


Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and a encossefully operated by some of the largest 
‘ manufacturers in the country. 

Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted The saving of labor will more than pay for a 

Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine machine in afew months. 

Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 


i Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


Sample Cards Sent on Application. D. F, WATERS, 


. 5S and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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How A AND 


Cochrane Feed-Water Heater 
and Receiver Pays for 


Itself & Times Over. BURNHAM 


1st. It heats all water for the boilers to the 
boiling point, replacing 1/7 of the coal. Inci- Vi 
dentally in doing this it precipitates carbonates ACHIN t 
of lime and magnesia and other scale-forming 
substances, reducing boiler cleaning and repair 
bills. It also condenses some of the exhaust 
steam and adds it to the feed water, in amount 
equal to about 1/6 of the latter. 
zd. ACochrane Feed-Water Heater acts as Co 
a receiver for the drips from the exhaust-steam - 
heating system of the building, drying coils 
and the finishing and drying rolls. It thus 
saves the water represented by all steam so 
used and conserves all the heat contained in the PAWTU CKET, 
same, except that actually consumed in drying 
and heating. 
3d. A Cochrane Feed-Water Heater and 
Receiver supplies hot water for dye vats, wash- ea | 
ing machines, etc. It is much more economical ‘ ; s e 
to heat this water with exhaust steam than 
with live steam from the boiler. The exhaust 
steam will heat the. water almost to the boil- 
ing point. 
In all these uses ot the Cochrane Feed- 
Water Heater you can be certain of having no 
trouble from oil. The Cochrane Oil Separator 
attached to and forming part of the Ileater 
takes care of this. No other Separator gives 
the same service—Millions of H. P. of refer- 
ences. Let us refer you to the plants in your 
own neighborhood where steam for heating 
water for dyeing purposes, boiler feeding, etc., mR 
is kept free of oil by COCHRANE FEED. EPAIRS 
WATER HEATERS or COCHRANE OIL "ae 
SEPARATORS. uf 
The correct working together of the parts = FOR 
of a steam plant has received a good deal of 
attention from us for more than thirty years. 
Perhaps we can be of service to you. Our 
advice and ideas go along with our apparatus. 
Ask for Catalogue 13 H. 


RABBETH 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
3158 N. 17th Street - ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPINDLES 


Se | \ 





INSURANCE 


Results 


The test of value, whether of machinery or insurance, 
is what it does—not what it costs. You carry Employers’ 
ee ee ema - * 
Liability Insurance, or ought to, because you want to pro- 
tect your business. Hence, the only kind to buy is the 
kind that will really do it. A policy containing conditions 
TT: 
that may throw a serious case back on your hands just 
when you need its backing most, is worse than none. 
Worse because you have no protection, and are out of 
pocket what you paid for it. 
If you want results—and by that we mean service and 
? ; se 


care of your interests—buy 


The Perfect Form of Liability Insurance 


which is the only conditionless policy in existence. Send 


for sample policy Form 237-G and cxplanatory booklet. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Maryland continues to sell, at fair rates, the Standard 
form of Liability policy, which is as good as the best sold by 
any other company. 

The company also writes Elevator, Steam Boiler, Water 
Damage, Physicians’ Defense, Plate Glass, Disability, Health, 
Fly Wheel, Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, Teams, and all othe: 


classes of casualty insurance. 


om ees Surplus to 
Assets over ; @, Policyholders 


$3,691 ,447.50 LAER ITs \omPLere \or | $4,799046.77 





: | KEYSTONE, KACE 54-8* i. 
PHONES '| ELL, FILBERT 20-81 D. 


Charles H. Heyer 


SALES MANAGER FOR 


Cc. SCOTT ALTHOUSE 


ANALYTICAL AND TECHNICAL CHEMIST ——— 
LABORATORIES 


4315 Norra 6ru 87., READING, Pa. No. 1501 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Jen'y, 21st 07 


Lord & Nagle Co,, 
144 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :- 
After sending check, we cannot refrain from giving you our opinion 
as to the value of the money expended, und the results obtained by placing our 
advertising matter with the "Textile Werld Record." 


When we started to put the "Nevershrink Process" on the market, it 
appeared to us as though everyone was prejudiced against the treatment of wool 
to prevent it from shrinking. It was at this time that your representative 
persuaded us to place a small advertisement in your magazine; later upon several 
occasions you referred to our process and re-produced some of our cuts illustrating 
experiments made. Our success has been wonderful, not only in the United States 
and Canada, but abroad, Everywhere the value of the "Nevershrink Process" is . 
becoming known, and this has been brought about by the "Textile World Record." 
In proof of this let me quote from a letter received some time ago from a firm 
in Norway: 

"We have read an article in the September volume of the Textile World 
Record regarding a new process for treating wol to make it unshrinkable.” 

This firm not only purchased the process for use in their plant but 
we have recently closed a contract with them whereby they have obtained the 
exclusive right to use the process in Norway. Im the same manner we were 
able to close contracts for many sections of Europe, while here the process is 
used by. a majority of the large manufacturers. 


If at any time in the future you wish to refer to us, we will be very 
glad to have you do so, 


J 
% 
: 
z 
a 
: 
: 
: 
j 


Yours very truly, 


Cial 


X 
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Specify Them 


They Will Save Dollars For You. 


Ordinarily the cost of applying a leather packing is many times the cost of the 
packing, consequently if ‘*‘ Wear Well” Leather Packings will last 50% longer than 
ordinary leather packings they are worth fully twice as much, but we do not ask double 
the price, in fact we are selling them at about the same price as is asked for the ordinary 
oak tanned leather though in many cases the wear is more than twice as long. 

‘¢ Wear Well” Leather Packings are made from the very best grade of leather for 
Hydraulic Elevators, Hydraulic Jacks, Air Drills, Air Brakes and Air Hoists. 

We want the privilege of proving to you that we can save you money on Leather 
Packings regardless of what make you are using, or if you are making your own 


packings. 


Detroit Leather Specialty Company, 
70 Beecher Avenue, 
Detroit. - - - Michigan. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


HE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books 

for which there is the greatest demand. We carry these in stock 

for prompt delivery. Our full descriptive catalogue, giving lists 
of all textile books published in the English language, with 
a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 




















Ceneral Subjects. | On Cotton Manufacture—continued. 




















































Art of Soap Making. Watt. .........ccssecccecceeeees 3.00 rE CO COU erat nainccdvaueensedeccees 1.00 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Revised and Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth ........ 1.00 
enlarged edition, 1906. Bradbury ..........cs.0+« 1.3% Students’ Cotton Spinning. Nasmith ................ 3.00 
Carpet Manufacture. Bradbury ..........scccseeeee 8.00 | The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. Monie 1.50 
Chemical Technology of Textile Panes. Georgievics oa 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont ..........++.+-+. 7.50 | 
Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Hausbrand 2.00 On Woolen Manufacture. 
Economical and Successful Management of Cotton | 
Mills. 1906. Martin ...........s.ssecccesesnsecesees 1.50 | Cone Drawing. Buckley ...........-+.+s++ssereseserees a 
Introduction to Study of Textile Design. Barker 2.50 Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods and 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek. SEGRE PEOVOURCIOM, TRIE oc cccccccescecccecccscces .50 
Edited and arranged by 8S. S. Dale ............++. 1.00 | Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene .....:.. P|) 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning. Rayner 2.50 History of Wool and Wool Combing. Burnley .... 6. 
Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed Tables, | How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie ........ 2.00 
eight Tables and Other Useful Tables ...... 4 | Manufacturing Processes of Wool and Worsted. 
Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres. DT |. Undsnewiiits it ebiesninkee temabeseeetedestness ; 
CEE cabdcusdescuibed buuceuenbbegeadheseceianeenn 5.00 | Principles of Wool Combing. Priestman ........... 1.50 
Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. Herzfeld 3.50 Principles of Worsted Spinning. Priestman. Just 
Technology of Textile Design. Posselt ............ 5.00 ES te nice a ceerin eR db dks crerbomamminineess 
Textile Calculations. Posselt ...........ssccccscssees 2.00 | Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon ............ 3.00 I i ere age se subeiainate 
Textile Machinery Relating to Weaving. Posselt. Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale .......... 50 
DD <E. dsubnaseuecbscemusotaelevekanvendseukeinbede 3.00 nn | CE scb cccuknbaswegetsanederdaqeees 50 
ES  cccakssssdbondersesauindlelanedatass abkeunuewes 8.00 Wool Spinning. Vickerman ...............cseeeeeeees 1.75 
Textile Raw Materials. Zipser .........cscceccccsces 5.00 Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley ....... 1.00 
Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst ...........ccccccssees 2.60 | Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont .. 2.00 
The Je uard Machine, Analyzed and Explained. in Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley ..... 
WHITES cbc cccccccccescccccsessccecoccccosesceeesoesosose 
eS wes —— seve gusetertvoerses eo 
na ge ctionary o eaves. ee . . . eel 
Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. Mierzinski 2.50 Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, 
Weave Lexikon. No reading matter. Donat .... 2.00 Finishin 
Wool, aacotton and Silk, from Fibre to Fabric. | a 
SEE. Stmicakadede dachuieCanbéunwalnes otaananhaadaaed , 
Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Yates ................ 1.00 Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .............. 4.00 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer .. 5.00 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. Bean & — 
On Cotton Manufacture. NNN ex ctlaices Cebavicstasscouyecsoedinekeisias 15.00 
| Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgievics ............. 4.50 
Carding and Spinning. IVEY. ...-ccscccccccccceccccces 1.25 i oR ee ka. cd cp usaepeseeeseaersaces© 2.50 
Cost Finding in Cotton Milis. Nichols ......cc.eeee 1.50 Ceeee DE, OER oc ccc ccccccocccesessteseses 3.00 
Cottem CarGene. EAMGGRY cccccccccsccocccccsccccccess -O0 i ER side sawediswesmeceeoebecdasce’ 3.00 
Cotton Combing Mochines. OTNEOE vvccepcecccctes 3.00 Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech .................:: 3.00 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins .... 5.00 | Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel. .............. 1.75 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tompkins 5.00 | Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech ......... 3.500 
GOese. PAL. - TPGREGE ccccesccessccvcccvsscesvess -15 ee ee nr 2.50 
Cotton Manufacture. LAStel ....ccoccccccccccccccecese 3.00 | Finishing White, Dyed and Printed Cotton Goods. 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt ........... 3.00 DE | Gat ccenkhaiamaebeibensetcskicdsmesbabdewsaeee 10.00 
Part 2. Just Published. Posselt ...............+. 8.00 | Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Sam- _ 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden ......cccseceeccecseccecees 1.75 Ue I ia ed dupiced thse deNapeSiennencerecese 7.50 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart ............-+-+. 7.50 | Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. Thorpe ......... 3.50 
Cotton Spinning Calculations. Cook ............... 1.00 Principles of ome. PRUNE néathodeddnvesenansoeces 1.60 
€ Cotton Spinning. Cornthwaite ........ccseccsccceeees 1.00 Principles of armony and Contrast of Colors. | 
Cotton Students’ Manual. Cunliffe ...............+. 1.00 CHPITON DEER, CROVIGL occ coscvcccscccesccccces 2.26 
Cotte WeRTIEE. BEAPREIE .ccccccccccocscsscccscccccs a Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell ............ 6.00 
Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor. 1906. 2.50 Science of Color Mixing. Paterson ................. 3.00 
Cotton Yarn Manufacture. Winchester. Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst ..... _ 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley Se NE, SEED cncccncevicscesccksbensesvcce 1 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson ............ BO Ween Roper, = EOTEC 1, GAPE 2.6.cccesvseccvccccs. 2 ” 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. 





BG ‘cctcucsevaiedovstes 25 Sy tt <i Uiderindeaeaastearnekseneencoes 5.00 














Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned wit 


a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refund 


LORD & NACLE CoO., ‘ssc’ Boston, Mass. 








ROPE AND CORDAGE 


It is a fact, capable of absolute 
proof and demonstration by sound 
mathematics, and confirmed by 
practical experience, that a belt, 
to transmit a given horsepower, 
requires a pulley of 100% to 
150% greater rim width than rope 
Sheaves. This fact is strikingly 
emphasized by the accompany- 
ing cut. The belt transmits 75 

H. P.—The two ropes 80 H. P. 

Again, by means of ropes, power may be transmitted in 
directions and through spaces which would not be possible 
with belting. 

The accompanying 
cut of a 4o H. P. drive 
passing through a 6-inch 
square hole cut through 
a 16 inch I[-beam is a 
notable example of the 
possibilities in this di- 
rection. 

The highest econ- 
omy of rope transmission cannot be realized without the use 
of the best-constructed driving rope on the market. 


“American” Transmission Rope 


More “American” Rope is sold every year than all other brands 
combined. Is not this an undeniable evidence of MERIT? 


Write for our Blue Book of Rope Transmission. Copies Free. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LARGEST FIBRE WORKERS IN THE WORLD 
MANILA, SISAL AND JUTE CORDAGE. 


No. 65 Wall Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston - . - 32 India Street 
Providence’ - 80 So. Water Street 
Philadel phia, 11 No. Water Street 
Chicago - - 228 Randolph Street 
Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. - 6 Lemoine Street 
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144 Congress Street, Boston, Puy ied PAitorial 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
123 Liberty St., New York. 463 East 42nd St., Chicago. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL §S, DALE, Editor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 
The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ° e e ‘ ‘ ° e ° 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per Copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $3 00 for Office Edition, 
The American Directory of Knitting Tradeis . . . . . . «© « -« : $1.00 per copy 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) 4 . i $3.00 per year 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) . ee ° bs . . $4.00 per year 
TheDyer’s Supplementis . . ° ° ° ae cA eek 2) ° ° $1.00 per yeas 

Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


‘ ° $3.00 per yeas 
° ° $2.00 per year 


Advertising Rates. 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machinery headings, 
15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TEXTILE WorLD RecorD to be forwarded; 10 cents per line if replies 
are direct to advertiser, Count seven words to the line, 

If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue, 

Cash must accom pany order for transient ads. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sen: on application. 


Date of Publication. 
THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 2 
Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can 
Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


sth of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 
be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 


The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaG.e Co, 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 


Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. It tells what goods are 
made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 

There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections, 

Part II. Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments. 

Part [V. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. 


Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound, Office Edition 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


{s published early each year by Lorp & NaGLe Co. It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 
Canada manufacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most 
cases the class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit goods, and jobbers and large 


retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods. The book is small so that 
it may be carried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. 
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Warp Stop 
Motions 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES MECHANICAL WARP STOP MOTION. 


Improve your output 


Attached to any loom in any mill, our MECHANICAL 
or ELECTRICAL WARP STOP MOTIONS will reduce the per- 


centage of ‘**seconds”—will cut weaving cost and give positive 
satisfaction. 
Made with the same careful attention to detail that has made 
C. & K. Looms the standard. 
Easily Attached. 


Send for Circulars. 


CROMPTON @ KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart - 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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Growth of the Converting Business. 


lt is interesting to note that in the rapid 
erowth of the converting business we are 
ollowing closely the long-established Eng- 
lish methods of transacting the cotton goods 
usiness. It is not so many years ago that 

output of American cotton mills 
supposed to be a complete product ready for 
the consumer, passing through the hands of 
he selling agent and jobber to the retailer 
vithout change from the mill, and usually in 
the original packages. This 
hanged. The great business of converting 


was 


has largely 
as grown up; these converting houses work 
out their own styles, plan the construction 
f the fabrics, place their orders for the 
goods in the grey through brokers by speci- 
fications, and send the goods to be bleached, 
lved, printed or finished, and finally sell 
them under their own trade-mark names. 
[he number of mills that depend for their 
business on the orders of the converters is 
ww very large. Their business is largely 
done through brokers on a commission of 
one per cent. and is causing a reorganization 
‘t selling methods. Already many of the old 
ne manufacturers selling agents recognize 
necessity of a converting department to 
protect their own trade, and some of the 
ormer selling agents have practically be- 
‘ome converters. 


The Textile World and Textile Record. 
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¢ Wool in Germany. 
Germany is no better off than the United 
States so far as official statistics of the an- 
Con- 
sul-General Thackara in replying to a recent 
inquiry of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers says: 

“The production of wool in the German 
Empire is decreasing annually. In 1861 the 
number of sheep, in round numbers, was 
28,000,000, while in 1900, the last year for 
which statistics are available, it had fallen to 
9,692,500. 


nual wool production are concerned. 


“There are no official statistics of the an- 
nual wool production, but based upon a 
weight of 4 pounds of wool per sheep and 
1 1/2 pounds per lamb, the production in 
1892 was 49,824,460 pounds; in 1897, 39,683.- 
200 pounds; and in 1900, 36,376,270 pounds 

“Sheep breeding is principally carried on in 
Prussia, while Bavaria next in im 
portance, and is followed by Mecklenburg, 
Wurttemberg, Brunswick, and Oldenburg. 
The enormous quantity of wool used in man- 
ufacturing in addition to the home suppl 
comes from the Argentine Republic, Austria, 
Great Britain, British South Africa, Belgium, 
France, etc. Carded wool and woolen yarn 
are also imported from Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and France.” 

Germany’s imports of wool from Igol to 


comes 
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1go5 show very little variation, being as fol- 
lows, in pounds: 


WE. kaw vada eae 331,066,986 
1902 350,713,098 
SO: * aad ele Rive 366,713,168 
SOE - SC ieis n055e bane 350,449,829 
3 2 ee ea 304,094,099 


[he exports of wool, wool waste and wool 
yarn are small and not increasing to any ex- 
tent. The exports of manufactured goods in 
The 
principal item is cloth and dress goods which 
increased from 52,171,859 pounds, valued at 
$40,419,858 in 1902, to 57,423,216 pounds. 
valued at $52,478,762 in 1905. 


the last four years show some increase. 


————___——_ 


A Novel Industrial Exhibition. 





We want 
to see things, and even better than pictures 
we like to 


Chis is an age of demonstration. 


“see the wheels go round.” In 
the big department stores the demonstra- 
tor has proved a drawing card and in Phila- 
delphia several of these stores maintained 
in February an industrial exposition in which 
the demonstration idea was developed still 
further. Goods offered for sale were shown 
in the process of manufacture; the machines 
were set up and running in the stores. 


In the braid department, braiding ma- 


chines held the crowds fascinated for hours.. 


\nother popular exhibit was the manufac- 
ture of comforters and quilts and a mon- 
strous sewing machine was the drawing card. 
To pick her cover and watch the comforter 
being made for $2.00 was an invitation few 
women were able to resist. It was a revela- 
tion to the average housekeeper to watch the 
process and learn that her eiderdown com- 
forter started out as a piece of cotton batting 
about ten inches thick, and it added to the in- 
terest of the purchase that the purchaser had 
seen it made. In another store a ribbon 
loom attracted a continual crowd. 

Many other machines of different lines of 
manufacture were shown and from the great 
interest shown by the public it seems as- 
sured that this industrial exposition will be- 
come a regular feature in the large depart- 
ment stores of Philadelphia and will doubt- 
less be taken up elsewhere. 
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Trade-Marks in China. 


Information has been received by the Bri 
ish Board of Trade to the effect that owne: 
of trade-marks can deposit the marks 
which they claim to be proprietors in Chin 
No regulations as to registration of mar! 
are as yet in force in China, and the Board 
of Trade are not aware that the deposit 
marks at the present time confers any legal 
status or right. It can, however, do no 
harm, and seeing that deposits are being 
noted by the authorities and can be mad 
without fee, it is for owners of trade-marks 
to consider whether their interests in China 
are of sufficient moment to make it wort! 
their while to make such deposits. It is wu 
derstood that applications for the deposit 
of marks can be made to the commissioners 
of customs at Tientsin, Shanghai, and Can 
ton. The board also understand that marks 
when deposited are being numbered and 


filed, and that they are open to inspection 
—— 


Mill Kindergartens. 





Texas is not behind other states in the 
attention that some of its cotton mill mana 
gers are paying to welfare work among thei: 
operatives. A recent dispatch from Bonha: 
states that the directors of the Bonham Cot 
ton Mills are about to build a school biild 
ing, especially for a kindergarten class, 
which children of the mill employees on! 
will be eligible and no charge will be mad 
for tuition. 

This is one of the best forms of helping 
operatives to help themselves and it works 
directly to the advantage of the employ: 
as well. By providing these kindergarten 
or day nurseries, as they might more prop 
erly be called, the mothers of children s 
young that they cannot safely be left at hon 
are enabled to have them properly cared fo: 
and their education begun, while they a: 
able to go to work and earn a living, wi! 
confidence that the child will be looked aft: 
during the day. In some northern man 
facturing cities and towns this plan has 1 
sulted in great advantage to all concern 
and is one that could be profitably consider: 
by manufacturers where the conditions just 
fy it. 





MONTHLY 
Honors at Tourcoing. 


Honorary awards for exhibits at the Inter 

tional Exposition of Textile and Allied In- 

rests, held in the city of Tourcoing, France, 

the months of May to September, 1906, 

ve recently been announced. Among the 
\merican awards four medals to the 
Lord & Nagle Company, publishers of the 
extile World Record; viz., a gold medal 
medaille de Vermeil) for the Textile World 
Record, silver medal for the Official Ameri- 
can Textile Directory, silver medal for the 
\merican Directory of the Knitting Trade, 
silver medal for the Cotton Manual 


————__—_—_———_—___— 


Suspected Smugglers To Be X-Rayed. 


are 


that the 
French government is experimenting with 
an apparatus which will assist in preventing 


The report comes from Paris 


the smuggling of even small articles on the 
person. Instead of requiring the suspected 
person to undergo a personal examination 
by the inspectors he will be requested to step 
into the X-ray room, where a powerful ma- 
chine will enable the customs officers liter- 
illy to see through him and detect any such 
small articles as diamonds, laces, gloves, etc., 
hat may be carefully stowed away. 


Summer Vacations. 


m1 
1 ii¢ 


early announcement of a two weeks’ 


vacation during the hot summer months has 
been posted in the various mills of the Amer- 
can Woolen Company. Although the exact 
time has not been definitely fixed, the knowl- 
edge that the vacation is to come during the 
months of July or August will enable many 
of the operatives to make their plans in ad- 
ance and arrange so that there will be no 
onflict between the vacation period and 
their own vacations, as has been the case in 
previous years. 

Frequently notices of vacation shut-downs 
are not posted until a very short time be- 
iorehand, with the result that there is not 
opportunity to make the carefully thought- 
out plans that many need in order to get the 
tull benefit of the vacation. 

he summer months are trving times for 
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the mill manager whose operatives are likely 
to take their vacation when they feel like it 
and often without notice, and it is hoped that 
the plan of giving an early notice will result 
in equal advantage to the company and the 
employe. No doubt this plan will be fol 
lowed by other large mill owners. 
cncnanntaimemnsetiilanmmsienaneas: 
The National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 


The general program for the annual meet 
ing, which will be held in Boston on Apri! 
24 and promises to be of unusual inter- 
Two sessions for reading of papers will 
be held on Wednesday, April 24, and the 
banquet will be held in the evening. On the 
following day but one session will be held in 
the forenoon and the afternoon will be given 
up to an excursion complimentary to the 
Association. 


25; 


CR: 


The excursion feature is a new 
one for the annual meeting and promises to 
be of much interest. This will be the eighty 
second meeting of the organization, which 
has become national in its scope, having nine 
hundred members distributed through ll 
cotton manufacturing districts in the United 
States with some in foreign countries. It 
was in recognition of this national member- 
ship that its name was changed last year. 
nillcatisncatges: 


Which Turns Out the Most Work? 


Alderman Gee, connected with the woolen 
trade in Bradford, England, has recently 
returned from a trip to this country and is 


1 
1 
i 


telling the textile trade unions there that the 
English the textile 

turns than his American 
brother and gets less money for doing so 


workman in 
out 


industry 
more work 
because he is less well organized. 

If he is speaking from observation in the 
woolen mills of this country we do not know 
where he has been to have found such mar- 
velous trade union organization. The Amer- 
ican workman gets high wages not only be- 
cause he turns out a large product per opera- 
tive, but because he is protected by a benefi- 
cent high tariff policy, which has built up the 
manufacturing industry of the United States. 
We fancy that the productive capacity per 
operative depends more on circumstances 
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and the individual than on nationality, for 
thousands of mill operatives in this country 
have worked in the mills of England and 
their productive capacity is not materially 
changed by change of country. 
ssvenipeiiniiaciaiinesamadindamaian 


More Than an Operative’s Training. 


In its recent annual report to the state 
authorities the Lowell Textile School takes 
up the question of 
students, 


the requirements of its 
are of two kinds, the day 
pupils and the evening scholars. 


which 


The former come not only from the im- 
mediate neighborhood, but from all over the 
state and beyond. 
in the 


lhe latter are employed 
mills nearby. From neither 
comes the demand for merely an operative’s 
training. ° 


class 


The day pupils come with a good 
school or college education and want practi- 
cal knowledge of machinery and the methods 
of applying what they to mill work. 
The evening pupils know the practical work- 
ing of the machines but want the higher edu- 
cation to enable 


know 


them to master the theories 
and rules under which the machines are op- 
erated to advantage. 

The report says: 

There is no 
of “operatives” 
by these r 


-onsiderable demand for the making 
simply. The eager interest shown 
j epresentatives of that body of our youth 

who have been compelled to leave the public 
schools and go to work before completing their ed- 
ucation is the subject of frequent remark, and very 
their instructors. Of the 200 or 
non-residents of Lowell, a 
very considerable number come directly from the 
mill leferring their evening meal until their re- 
their distant homes, at from 10.30 to II 
Some 20 of these non-residents, desiring this 
vear to take steam engineering, and beirlg told that 
they could not deal with its problems without the 
knowledge of the higher mathematics, employed 
in instructor at their own expense through the 
summer, and came to the school in the fall with 
the algebra and geometry required. To meet the 
demand of the evening pupils we have been com- 
pelled to divide the regular course in textile engi- 
neering into six evening courses, namely, mechan- 
ics, electricity, mechanical drawing, architectural 
drawing (mill construction), free hand drawing and 
mathematics, as shown in the table of evening 
courses. 

While the has developed the character 
originally hoped for and indicated in the act (Chap- 
Acts of 1895) providing for incorporation, 
1amely, a school for “instruction in the theory and 
practical arts of textile and kindred branches of in- 
dustry,” it has conformed its curriculum to the de- 
mands as they arose; and those demands from the 


ncouraging 


1 
ré evening pupils 
nis ri 


turn to 


p.m 


school 


ter 475, 
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university, the college, the high school and aca 
emy and the mill and the shop have made i 
school for instruction in the sciences applicable 
textile manufacture, and in the application of th 
principles of those sciences to the machinery and 
processes of textile production. The fact that th 
annual cost to the commonwealth for instructio 
per puptl at a school of this broad scope is as | 
or lower than at schools on a trade school bas 
appears to make it desirable that, in the extensi 
of facilities for institutional textile education, 
least, our experience should receive due consider 
tion. 

SS ee 


Exports of Cotton and Cotton Goods for 1906. 


The Bureau of Statistics has 


issued a report showing the value of tl 


recent! 


cotton and cotton manufactures exported 
1906. The following table gives a compari 
son with the figures of ten years ago, shoy 
ing that our exports have nearly double 
and that the manufactures of cotton goods 
have more than doubled. 


ARTICLES 1896 1906 


Dollar 
Cotton unmanufactured 233,412,777 
Cotton manufactures........ 19,840,609 
Cotton-seed oil 59735912 3,993, 
Cotton-seed oil cake and meal 4,873,905 14,165, 
Cotton seed 205,032 245; 
Cottolene, lardine, etc., chiefly 
from cotton-seed oil 


Dollar 
413,137,93 
42,901,045 
$3! 
205 
)2 


Total 


— 


Tariff Wars and Neutrals. 


In a recent issue the Berlin Textil-Zeitung 
thus gives voice to its joy over the tariff 
squabbles of its neighbors: 

“Our readers will do well in their efforts 
to widen the foreign market for their prod 
ucts to study the political conditions 
neighboring countries of which a number a 


entering an era of tariff wars. A tariff w 
is on between Servia and Austria, while a: 
other threatens to break out between Fran 
and Switzerland. It is easily possible for t! 
German textile industry to increase the ma 
ket for its products, our watchword bei 
‘When two are fighting the third rejoice 
Nine years ago a fierce tariff war raged b 
tween Switzerland and France; as a con: 
quence the German export trade in text 
goods with Switzerland was greatly 
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reased. This result can easily happen again 
n the case of a Swiss-French tariff war. 
Spain is about to revise the commercial trea- 
ies with Germany, England, France, Italy 
nd Switzerland, her relations with several 
of these countries being now rather strained. 
Italy and Switzerland are at war with Spain 
and this affords an opportunity for German 
merchants to increase their sales in the latter 
country. This condition is all the more wel- 
ome because of the increasing competition 
which the German textile industry has found 
in Italy. In recent years a large number of 
textile mills have been built in Italy and the 
products have found a market in Roumania, 
Turkey and the South American States in 
‘competition with German goods.” 
senrstinincsntnaiiinnsinichpimaaine 


An Exhibit of Industrial Conditions. 


There is to be held in Boston at Horticul- 
tural Hall in the week beginning April 8, an 
exhibit of industrial conditions in relation to 
health, safety and welfare. 


be free. 


Admission will 
The exhibit, which is the first of its 
kind held in New England, is designed to 
show the conditions under which wage earn- 
ers work in this and other states. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public sen- 
timent that will result in remedial legislation 
and the general betterment of the conditions 
of labor. Some of the exhibits that appeared 
at the New York Exposition of Safety De- 
vices and Industrial Hygiene have been 
loaned, as well as others from the Philadel- 
f Exhibit of Industrial Conditions and 
the Chicago Industrial Exhibit. 


—______ qq 


What is Cotton? 


yhia 


This question has been agitating the Cey- 
lon customs authorities, the Colombo and 
Manchester Chambers of Commerce and the 


A lot of cotton 
canvas arrived at Colombo from Manchester, 
bearing the certificate of the Manchester 
Conditioning House that, “both warp and 
weft were composed entirely of cotton fibre.” 
The certificate caught the eye of the “Public 
\nalyst” at Colombo, who straightway pro- 
‘eeded to determine by “scientific analysis” 
the truth of the certificate. 


British Colonial Secretary. 
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First he referred to a book “Allen’s Com- 
mercial Organic Analysis” and learned froii 
it that “cotton filaments appear under the 
microscope as transparent tubes, about 0.04 
millimeters diameter, flattened and twisted 
around their axes and resembling the figure 
eight (8).” Then he raveled a sample of the 
suspected canvas, untwisted a few threads 
and laid the fibres under the microscope. 
Horrors! We can only conclude that he 
saw something too dreadful for description, 
for he reports as follows: “I found no fibres 
of this description in the samples sent me 
in May, 1906.” 

That was enough. The collector at Co- 
lombo raised the duty on the shipment be- 
cause of what the “Analyst” did not find. 
The importer protested. The collector re- 
ferred the question to the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where it was turned over 
to J. H. Lester, M. Sc., F. I. C., who had 
given the original certificate and who re- 
ported that according to the best authori- 
ties the maximum and minimum limits of 
the diameter of the cotton fibre are respect- 
ively 0.001 of an inch and 0.002 of an inch, 
and that the figure, 0.04 millimeters (1/600 
of an inch), is either a mistake or a mis- 
print. Upon the receipt of the Manchester 
report the Colombo collector refunded the 
excess duties to the importer because the 
“Analyst” was unable to say whether his 
book was right or not. 

The incident is instructive as showing the 
danger of purely book knowledge applied to 
practical affairs. 

Saanltidath ctl casita 


Refreshments for the Help. 


We are apt to think of English manufac- 
turers as conservative in the way of intro- 
ducing new features into mill life. We some- 
times flatter ourselves that we are the 
pioneers in welfare work for operatives. 
Our English correspondent in his letter this 
month mentions the action of several cotton 
mill manufacturers in providing hot coffee 
for the help in cold weather. It has long 
been the custom in many English offices 
and counting rooms to provide afternoon 
tea, or to give an opportunity to the clerks 
to have it at some nearby tea room. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WOOL- 





EN AND WORSTED MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 
This new orgnization, which has_ been 


effected for mutual protection against trade 
abuses, held its second meeting in New York 
February 21 to hear the reports of the execu- 
tive committees and the 


committee on or- 


ganization. A membership of 115, represent- 
ing more than 15,000 looms, was announced 
the 


meni- 


and much interest has been shown by 


trade at large; other applications for 
bership are pending 

The committee on organization reported 
as follows: 


[The committee on organization was appointed 
by the chairman at meeting of manufacturers, 
held on Jan. 15, 1907. at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Its function defined briefly under the fol 
lowing head 1—Organization; z—Drafting of 
Constitutio1 

By organization was understood a plan for in 
for woolen and worsted tex- 

and dress goods, 
object and policy of the proposed associa- 
tion, and for the acquisition of members additional 
to those enrolled at the frst-meeting. To this end 
an announcement was issued by the secretary, 
dated February ro. At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing referred to, there were enrolled 54 members 
Within a few days others were added, making a 
total of 60 members enrolled at the time the an- 
nouncement was sent out 

Accompanying the announcement were blanks 
applying for membership, and since Feb. 10 55 of 
these have been returned, making the total number 
f members enrolled to date, 115. The number of 
looms represented by the present membership is 
estimated approximately. at 15,000. In addition to 
the above, the committee has received a large num- 
ber of responses from various mills, corporations, 
etc., asking for further information before deciding 
to become members. Without exception, however, 
the responses have expressed approval of the ob- 
ject and purpose of the organization, and it is an- 
ticipated that the next few weeks will show a very 
material increase in membership. 

The committee has prepared a constitution, and 
herewith submits it for your approval. In drafting 
this constitution, the committee, beyond stating its 
objects, as expresed in Article II, has confined it- 
self to rules of government and order for this as- 
sociation. Matters of detail relative to carrying 
out the provisions of Article II, the committee con- 
siders. lie properly within the scope of the execu- 
tive committee, and will be embodied in their re- 
port. 





manufacturers o 


ibrics. both of nien’s wear 


In the constitution the objects of the association 
are set forth as follows: 

The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote the interests of those persons, firms and cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture and sale of 


woolen and worsted woven fabrics in the United 
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States of America: to 
ment of all conditions relating to the industry; 


co-operate for the impro 


regulate and correct abuses current in the tra: 
to secure freedom from injust or unlawful ex: 
tions; to interchange information relating 
credits and standing: to establish uniformity and 
certainty in the customs and usages of said bu 
ness, and to promote an enlarged and friendly 
tercourse among its members, and with those with 
whom we have dealings. 


As will be seen by the list of mills repr. 
sented at the meeting. the present members 
are mostly connected with the men’s wea: 
division of the trade, but manufacturers 
dress goods are eligible, and selling agents 
and commission merchants engaged in th 
selling of woolen and worsted fabrics can be 
admitted to associate membership and en 
titled to all the privileges except that of vot 
ing and holding office. 

The executive committee appointed at th 
previous meeting presented a report on wha 
had been accomplished up to date and made 
certain recommendations bearing directly o: 
the course to be pursued in cases of unjusi 
cancellation, unreliable claims, and othe: 
abuses, the remedy of which is the principa 
object of the association, viz: 


That the board of directors be instructed to it 
stitute a system by which members may report t 
the permanent secretary causes of unjust cancella 
tion, unreasonzble claims, and other unmercantil 
transactions which may arise in the conduct of the 
business. The actuary to ascertain the facts 
each case and prepare and presert a concise stat: 
ment thereof to the board of directors. If, aft 
due consideration of any case so presented, tl 
board of directors is satisfied that the member sul 
mitting the case is in the right, the actuary to notii 
the customer at fault that unless the matter at 
sue is satisfactorily adjusted, notice of the facts 
the case will be communicated to the members 
the association. And the proposed system to pr 
vide for the method of informing members of su 
cases as should be brought to their knowiedge 

That the board of directors be instructed to pr 
pare a general plan of voluntary arbitration 
settlement of trade differences that the members 
the associatior may have with any of those 
whom they sell or from whom they buy. 

That to avoid ambiguity and uncertainty in 
use of certain trade terms, the board of direct 
be requested to give an official definition for 
following terms commonly employed in sal 
certain classes of merchandise: “Sold as at 
“Sold as seconds.” “Sold as unmerchantab 
“Sold subject to no claims.” 


The following officers were elected: 


President, Joseph FE. Fletcher, Coronet Wors 
Co.; first vice president. John P. Wood, Ps 
Mills: second vice president, Louis B. Goi 
Goodall Worsted Co: secretary, Charles P 
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. Charles Porter & Sons; treasurer, Arthur M. 

Plainfield Woolen Co. 
Board of Directors: Frederic S. Clark, Talbot 
lls; Henry M. Steele, E. T. Steele & Co.; H. B. 


seebe, Jr., Beebe-Webber Co.; John W. Nary, 
neeton Mills; Botany Worsted Mills; W. A. 
uile, Jr., Earnscliffe Worsted Mills; Theodore 


toward, Waterhauser & Howard; Ed. Mair, 
ywn Mills; Richard A. Strong, Strong, Hewat & 
L. D. Tyson, Knoxville Woolen Mills. 


In accepting the office of president, Joseph 
:. Fletcher spoke in part as follows: 


The thought that comes to my mind as I recal! 
enthusiasm and spirit manifested by this meet 
ng, is one of wonder that we have not before 
ined in fraternity of interest. The policy of our 
sociation will be broad enough for all to stand 
mn, and at the very outset of our career, we wish 
irnestly to disclaim the assumption of an attitud: 
any respect antagonistic to other interests. Thx 
reat industries of our country have interests mu 
1 in their character and policy, and the highest 
im of our association, must be to promote an in 
tercourse both friendly and beneficent among those 
vho avail themselves of its membership. 
It is desirable for the successful attainment of 
ir purpose, that our membership should be large, 
ind that the spirit already manifested should bs 
ncouraged and sustained. Our efficiency is in due 
proportion to our members, and for additions to 
uur ranks we must rely mainly upon the personal 
d and influence of those who have already joined 
‘our good offices and co-operation are, therefore. 
irnestly solicited in this matter. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, I take this oppor 
unity of expressing to you my appreciation of the 
honor which you have conferred upon me in elect 
ng me to the office of President. I need not add 
hat I shall endeavor to carry out the policy of 
ir association in a manner consistent with the 
est interests of all concerned. 


The names of the mills represented at the 
meeting follow, arranged by states: 


mnecticut: 
Angus Park, Airlie Mills, Hanover 
French River Textile Co., Mechanicsville. 
Glen Woolen Mills, Norwich. 
Meriden Woolen Co., Meriden. 
Monarch Woolen Mills (Inc.), Montville. 
Plainfield Woolen Co., J. E. Fletcher, presi- 
dent, Central Village. 
Salts Textile Manufacturing Co. 
Mills), Bridgeport and Norwalk. 
Warren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs. 
Indiana: 
South Bend Woolen Co., H. G 
treasurer, South Bend. 
Kentucky: 
Falls City 
Louisville. 
Maine: 
Amos Abbott & Co., Dexter. 
Carleton Mills Co., Sangerville. 
Dumbarton Woolen Mills, Dexter. 
Georges River Mills, Warren 
Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford ‘ 
Smith Woolen Co., Pittsfield. 


(Owyhee 


Niles, Jr., 


Woolen Mills, R. L. Whitney, 
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Massachusetts: 
Airdale Mills Co., Pittsfield. 
Beebe-Webber Co., Holyoke. 
Bemis. Mills. Watertown. 
3rown & Whittier, Lawrence. 
Comins & Co. (Inc.), Rochdale. 
S. F. Cushman & Sons, Monson. 
Daniels Worsted Mills, George Daniels, presi 
dent, Worcester. 
Farnsdale Worsted Mills, Clinton 
Enfield Mfg. Co., Enfield, Mass. 
H. T. Hayward, Franklin. 
Hopeville Manufacturing Co., Worcester 
Massasoit Woolen and Worsted Mills, F. C 
Patterson, treasurer, Huntington. 
New England Bunting Co., E. S. Hylan 
Lowell. 
North Adams Manufacturing Co., H. G B 
Fisher, president, North Adams. 
Philip Pfaffmann, Worcester. 
Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing Co., Pitt 
field. 
Rhode Island Worsted Co.., 
Saxonville Mills, Saxonville. 
Singleton Worsted Co., 
ton, Franklin. 
Fred R. Smith, West Rutland. 
Strong, Hewat & Co., North Adams 
Talbot Mills, North Billerica. 
Tremont Worsted Co., Methuen 
Walworth Bros., Lawrence. 


Indian Orchard 


Sing] 


George F. S 


Waterhouse & Howard, North Adams 
Michigan: 

Columbiaville Woolen Mills, Columbia 
New Hampshire: 

Gonic Manufacturing Co., Gonic 


Rochester Woolen Co., Rochester 
New Jersey: 
Botany Worsted Mills, Thomas Prehn, secre 
tary, Passaic. 


Passaic Woolen Co., H. L. Basch, treasure 
Passaic. 

Princeton Worsted Mills, Trenton 

Robertsford Worsted Mills, Samuel Hird, 
Passaic 


Somerville Manufacturing Co 
Tr., president, Somerville. 
New York: 
Crown Mills, Marcellus 
Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown. 
Jamestown Worsted Mills, Jamestown. 
James Roy & Co.. John F. Roy, treasure: 
Watervliet 
Herman Waterhouse, 725 Broadway 
Ohio: 
Ashtabula Worsted Mills, Charles E. 
general manager, Ashtabula. 
Pennsylvania: 
3radford Mills, Philadelphia. 
Brighton Worsted Co., Philadelphia. 
Caledonia Mills Co., Clifton Heights 
Fern Rock Woolen Mills, Philadelphia 
Folwell Bros. & Co, Philadelphia. 
Julius A. Gebauer, Frankford. 
Glasgow Mills, Frankford. 
Greaves Bros., Philadelphia 
Criffon Co., Ernest F 
Frankford. 
A.D. Irwin & Bro., Philadelphia. 
W. A. Jenks, Philadelphia 


, James Brown 


Briggs. 


Greeff, president, 
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H. C. Jones Co., Conshohocken. 
(homas Kitson & Son, T. J. Kitson, Strouds- 
burg. 
Maynard Mills Co., Philadelphia. 
Murphy & Bros., Philadelphia. 
Norristown Woolen Co., A. P. Hunter, presi- 
dent, Norristown. 
Pequea Mills (William Wood & Co.), Philadel- 
phia. 
Charles Porter & Son, Philadelphia. 
S. L. Prince, Philadelphia. 
Saxonia Dress Goods Mills, Philadelphia. 
H. F. Scatchard Manufacturing Co., Norris- 
town. 
Shackamaxon Worsted Mills, Philadelphia. 
Shelbourne Mills, Philadelphia. 
I. W. Smith Woolen Co., Bridgeport. 
Southwark Mills Co., Philadelphia. 
E. T. Steel & Co., Bristol. 
Thomas H. Wilson, Philadelphia. 
John Williams Manufacturing Co., 
phia. 
Wolfenden, Shore & Co., Cardington. 
Woodstock Mills Co., W. A. Flanagan, treas- 
urer, Norristown. 
Wright & Hall Textile Co., Philadelphia. 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Philadelphia; 
Lenni 
de Island: 
Ashaway Woolen Co., Ashaway 
Carolina Mills Co., Carolina. 
Colwell, Worsted Mills, Ralph Colwell, 
irer, Providence. 
Coronet Worsted Co., J. E. 
dent, Mapleville. 
Dunn Worsted Co., Woonsocket. 
Earnscliffe Worsted Mills, W. A. Guile, Provi- 
dence. 
Falcon Worsted Co., Pascoag. 
Glen Worsted Mills, F. F. Arnold, 
Harrisville. 
Greenville Woolen Mills, Greenville. 
Hope Worsted Mills, Oakland. 
Kent Manufacturing Co., George Waterhouse, 
Centreville. 
Lippitt Woolen Mill, Woonsocket. 
Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, Westerly. 
Paramount Worsted Mills, Providence. 
W. H. Prendergast, Bridgeton. 
F. L. Sayles & Co., F. L. Sayles, Pascoag. 
A. L. Sayles & Sons, Pascoag. 
Willam Tinkham Co., Harrisville. 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knoxville. 
Nashville Woolen Mills Co.; L. Parks, 
dent, Nashville. 
Virginia: 
Blue Bridge Woolen Mills, Basic City. 
Charlottesville Woolen Mills, Charlottesville 
Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester. 
West Virginia: 
Crawford Woolen Co., Martinsburg. 
Martinsburg Worsted and Cassimere 
Martinsburg. 
Wisconsin: 
Brickner Woolen Mills Co., W. 
pre sident, Sheboygan Falls. 
Racine Woolen Co., Sands M. Hart, treasurer, 
Racine. 
Rock River Woolen Co., Janesville. 


Philadel- 


7 
aiso 


treas 


Fletcher, presi- 


treasurer, 


presi- 


Co... 


C. Brickner, 
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THEORIES BRUSHED TO ONE SIDE. 


At a recent meeting of the committee re; 
resenting the Cotton Spinners’ Federation « 
Lancashire it was decided that the various 
schemes proposed to prevent fluctuations in 
the price of cotton are impracticable and 
should be opposed by the English delegates 
at the Cotton Congress to be held at Vienna 
next May. These schemes, which are s: 
closely related as to form practically one 
plan, have occuiped much of the time 
the three cotton congresses at Zurich, Man 
chester and Bremen. 

It was first brought forward by Herr Kuf- 
fler at Zurich who, on that occasion, beg 


gan 


by condemning speculation in these words 


I contend that the greatest enemy that ever was 
is or will be to the organization of cotton spinner 
or masters of any trade is speculation. . . . What 
we want to fight is fluctuations. Let us keep that 
in mind. 

After this righteous proclamation He: 
Kuffler unfolded his scheme, which was sit 
ply to beat the speculator at his own gam: 


I assume that for every 10,000 spindles you ru 
I take medium counts, you use 2,000 bales a year 
That is a fair average. It is all the same if I sa 
1,300 or 3,000. It is only for argument. Let us 
say 2,000. All I ask is that you take 100 or 15 
bales a year from this association which I suggest 
you form. That is not a great risk. Take it 
the average cost price to the company. If I hav 
a sure call for the cotton then I do not want 
hedge. I do not want any dealing with futures 
We have been told there are more than one hu 
dred million spindles in the world. For argumen:’s 
sake let us take it that all will join. Then it is 
10,000 times 10,000. That means that if for ever 
10,000 spindles you take only 100 bales, we can 
handle a million bales of cotton and no risk in it 
All the risk you would incur would be to get 10 
bales perhaps a little dearer than the lowest pric 
because it is an average buying price, and this as 
sociation, run entirely by spinners, has a millio: 
bales in hand. Do you think it will take a milli: 
bales of actual cotton to break any corner? 
think with a quarter of a million bales you c 
break any corner. I do not speak only of spec 
lations to put prices up. Sometimes we have | 
by speculation to bring prices down, and one w 
not more legitimate than the other. If we have t! 
power to buy cotton at the rate of 100 bales pe! 
10,000 spindles, we can buy when prices go dow 
and. if necessary, on the opinion of your Co: 
mittee, the bales can be thrown on the mar! 
when prices go up. With the least possible r 
that would give you an influence on the mar 
which you do not now possess. 


. At the Manchester Congress the plan \ 
proposed in a somewhat more detailed fo: 
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1 at Bremen last summer Herr Lang of 
rmany read a carefully prepared paper in 
ich he got down to figures and told the 
ernational spinners not only how to do it, 
t what it would cost. First came the pro- 
sal, which was divided into five parts: 


The establishment of an organization or a 
mited company, comprising the entire cotton in- 
lustry of the world, and of which individual spin- 

rs may become members without interfering in 
ny way with their existing associations. 

2. The formal engagement of this organization 
to buy a quantity of cotton of the most required 
grades, prices and quantities to be fixed by the 
pinners themselves by means of votes or dele- 
yates. These details to be known at least one year 

.dvance of the purchase. 

3. The engagement of this organization to 

intain this reserve intact until prices reach a 

ed limit. This limit to be settled by the spin- 
ers themselves, and to be published beforehand 

the same manner as the purchase price. The 
inconditional sale of this reserve at the fixed 

nit, either to members of the company or to out- 

iers. This for the purpose of regulating prices 

4. The payment of a fixed levy for every bale 

cotton used in the mills of the members. This 
levy to be paid into the funds of the company for 
he purpose of defraying the expenses of manage- 

nt, and 

5. For the payment of an indemnity to those 
ho adopt “short time,” if it should not be possible 

establish the cotton reserve either entirely or 
partially. This indemnity would have to be paid to 
those spinners who undertake at the lowest figure 
to stop their mills, and this “short time” measure 
vould have to be started, and the indemnity paid 
as soon as the cotton prices exceed the maximum 
limit fixed for the sale of the cotton reserve. 


Then came an estimate of the cost of hold- 
ing a million bales over the heads of specu- 
lators to “regulate prices:” 


Even the question of expense, which is usually 
stumbling block to such schemes, should not 
ffer any great difficulties. It will be well to 
state here a few difficulties in this respect. Of 
‘ourse, exact figures cannot be given, as these can 
nly be ascertained by actual experience. The de- 
ations, can, however, not be very great from our 
stimated figures, and even considerable differences 
would not render the execution of the scheme im- 
practicable. 
The Expenses—per annum. 
Interest, at 3% to4 % 
Varehousing, insurance, and (if the 
cotton is stored for many years) 
exchange 1% to 2 
Staff, % to % 


Total expense, per annum 5% to 6%% 
yon an average 6 per cent. per annum, or one- 
lf of one per cent. per month, which agrees with 


usual delivery increase for actual cotton, and 


ust be considered as maximum when dealing © 


th large quantities. 
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A million bales of American cotton would cost 
at a purchase price of 4d. per pound £8,000,000 = 
$40,000 = francs 200,000,000. 

At 6 per cent. the expenses for a reserve of 
1,000,000 bales would be £480,000 = $2,400,000 = 
francs 12,000,000. 

Let this amount be distributed over a crop of 
10,000,000 bales, or rather a yearly consumption of 
that number of bales, and we receive a levy per 
bale of only 1 shilling = 25 cents = 1.25 franc, or 
at the outside only one-half of one per cent, of its 
usual value. 


Even this alluring presentation of the cas 
failed to bring about the essential subscrip 
tion of 25 cents a bale. The fact is that upon 
examination this plan falls of its own weight. 
It involves an impossible agreement among 
the spinners of all countries, and even if it 
could be carried out, is nothing more or less 
than a resort to speculation as a remedy fo 
speculation. It is not surprising that this 
visionary plan has found no favor with the 
practical business men of Lancashire, whose 
opposition, representing nearly two-thirds of 
the spindles controlled by the International 
Federation, will prove decisive at Vienna. 


This elimination of the Kuffler-Lang 


scheme will enable the coming cotton con- 


gress to devote more time to practical rem- 
edies for speculation. That the remedies are 
to be found in an improvement of the meth- 
ods of cotton exchanges, the head centres of 
speculation, was strikingly illustrated by the 
course of prices for East Indian and Ameri- 
can cotton during the period of wild specula- 
tion in 1904. Ata time when American cot- 
ton fluctuated within a range of six cents a 
pound, Indian cotton varied but two cents. 
The grades of each were equally well known 
to the trade, but the reason for the different 
market conditions was that American cotton 
was bought and sold in the market for “fu- 
tures,” while Indian cotton was not. Sepa 
rated from the “future” market, the position 
of Indian cotton is nearer to that of wool, 
flax and silk, fluctuating under the influences 
of changes in supplv demand, but 
free from the vagaries of a market in 
which American cotton will drop a cent a 
pound when a Mr. Sully goes out to lunch, 
and recover the loss when he returns. 

The evils of speculation being seated in the 
cotton exchanges it follows that the remedy 
can best be found by a careful investigation 
of exchange methods. An excellent begin- 


and 
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ning of such an enquiry was made at Bremen 
by the reading of two papers, one on Cotton 
Exchanges and Their Rules by H. W. Macal- 
ister of England, and the other on Conti- 
nental Cotton Exchanges by A. W. Cramer, 
vice-president of the Bremen Cotton Ex- 
The charges recently brought 
against the New York Cotton Exchange by 
President Jordan of the Southern Cotton As- 


change. 
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sociation and by Congressman Livingst: 
are on the same line, and we hope the Vien: 
Congress, now that the visionary scheme 
controlling prices by the spinners is in a fai: 
way to be eliminated, will inaugurate a caln 
scientific and business-like investigation « 
the cotton exchange svstem throughout th 
world, in order that the present evils in tl 


marketing of cotton may be abolished. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 

\ll the new lines are fully opened, and 
initial business is practically all in for the 
heavy-weight season of 1907. The majority 
of the buyers who were in the market a 
month ago have left for their homes, and the 
volume of orders booked may be reviewed 
and commented on at leisure. 

\ wide disparity of opinion prevails as to 
the satisfactoriness of the orders booked. 
Most of the selling agents will tell you that 
they are very much disappointed with the 
result; others take a more cheerful view of 
he situation, but it can be truthfully stated 
that the output of very few mills has been 


business hand. 


conditions are 


absorbed by the now on 
almost 


apply to nearly all fabrics. 


These general and 
At this time dur 
ing former years buyers were often told that 
a number. of had been sold up and 
withdrawn; this season, the lines that have 
been withdrawn 
finger ends. 

It seems to be a difficult matter for the 
agents to realize that the custom of placing 
large initial orders is being done away with 
by the clothiers and that their method of 
buying is constantly changing. An order 
for a number of sample pieces does not indi- 
cate that the season is going to prove a fail- 
ure, but that duplicates will be given on the 
numbers and qualities that will prove the 
most successful, or, in other words, will take 
best by the retail clothier after the sample 
garments are made up. The trend of buying 
this way has now existed for several seasons, 
and will probably develop more markedly as 
the years roll on. 


lines 


may be counted on one’s 


The overcoating situation is spoken of as 





being the most unsatisfactory of all. Buyers 
appear to be in a quandary whether to bu 
plain weaves or fancy weaves. Staple blacks 
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have been taken quite freely, and also ne 
fancies in dark colors, such as herringboi 
weave in brown, olive and grays. Appa! 


ently there is little call for the pronounce 
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cies that were predicted earlier in the 
son to be revived. 
Voolens have made a decided gain and 
outlook is certainly more encouraging 
both wool suitings and overcoatings. 
The American Woolen Co., Dept. 2, have 
their fancy 
‘uritan, $1.07 1 


n, $2.37 1/2 to 


pened worsteds follows: 
to $2.50; Fitchburg-Puri 


.go; Cambridge, $1.42 1 


as 


2 
. 
$3 


) $2.42 I 


Moosup, $1.45 to $1.87 1/2. Ethan Allen 
has opened the lines of fancy worsted suit- 
ings and trouserings from the Scotia Wor- 
sted Mills at $1.17 1/2 and $1.95; and from 
the Shiriff’s Worsted Co. 


to 0,178, 


2; Saranac, $1.42 1/2 to $2.32 1/2; 


as follows: Range 


50 Ig to 20 


ounces, $2.20 and 
to 


1/2; range 9,250 Q,.29I, 20 to 2! 


, $2.50 and $2 ; range 9,350 to 9,375, 


2! 


ounces, $ ; range 9,450 to 9,490, 


1/2; range 9,550 to 9,562, $3.12 1/2: 
ge 9,650 to 9,600, $2.25 to $2.50 


75 


The Earnscliffe Worsted Mills are show- 


ing their lines of fancy worsteds as follows: 


(7-ounce plain suitings at $1.55; 17-ounce 


silk mixtures at $1.60; 16-ounce plain suit- 


at $1.80; 18-ounce suiting mixtures, 
2 


2; satin back trouserings, $1.92 1/2 


quotations are said to be practically 


the same as last year 


The Perseverance Worsted Co. are show 


ing their lines of fancy worsteds at prices 


ranging from $1.67 1/2 to $2.85: 


prices the 
same as last vear. 


The Waterhouse Worsted Mills are show 
ing lines from the Lippit Woolen Co., 18 to 


19-Ounce solid colors and mixtures, $1.50: 
r9g-ounce clear and unfinished, $2.00 and 
e- ~ 
2.07 72 


Lawrie, Mann and Dri 
Mills all-worsted finished 


and unfinished from $2.37 1/2 to $2.87 1/2 


are showing 


\merican fancies 
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DRESS GOODS. 


The dress goods situation is still consid- 
ered good by the domestic selling agents and 
the importers. Little change has taken place 
during the month. A large number of buy- 
ers have recently the market 

| 


le with second hands has been brisk. 


visited and 
trac 

Narrow and hairline stripes, broken and 
mixed checks and overchecks in all the dif- 
constituted the bulk of 
W or- 


both finished and unfinished, are of- 


ferent weaves have 
the fancy business for spring wear. 
steds. 
fered to a greater extent than usual, and 
with the exception of such fabrics as chiffon 
broadcloths, prunellas, henriettas and fabrics 
in the albatross order, woolen goods have 
not Voil 

‘| 


been active. es, veilings and pana- 


and modes 


black, blue, champagne 


nas 1n 
vere the principal weaves and colors taken. 
The greatest favor has been given to black 
hairline checks on white grounds as shown 
in Fig. 1. This fabric is of German manu- 
facture, 44 inches wide, 85 cents, imported 
MW. D. Howells & Co. 
Some white and blue combinations are 
also shown, and the call for tans has been 
materially on the increase. 
Mohair seems to hold its own in the better 


grade goods. Some of the newest samples 
blue 

e . 
others in black and brown 


and 


show attractive designs in green and 
‘ombinations; 
stripes, soft shades of green golden 
brown in self stripe and plaid designs. 

The bulk of the business booked for fall 
has been for plain colored chiffon broad- 
loths and broadcloth plaids, and also for 
the 


This is one of the Rowena 


shadow plaids on order of fabric illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. 
dress fabrics, 54 inches wide, $1.05, manufac- 
tured by Franklin Glazier & Son, and sold 


by H. B. Shaen Rusch & Co 
SILKS. 

This is undoubtedly the best silk season 
had 
The volume of business achieved and 
prices obtained during the last two 
months have attained a high level. Buyers 
are getting more reconciled to the advances 
and in most instances prices are a secondary 
the designs and colors are 


the manufacturers have for several 


years. 


the 


consideration, if 


correct. 
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Silk suitings and taffétas in brown and 
gray, reseda, greens and blues are very pop- 
ular in the narrow widths, from 75 cents to 
$1.25. Satin surface messalines with hair 
line stripe are shown in all the new shades at 
71 1/2 Silk marquisettes and silk 
voiles in both black and colors are probably 
the leaders with exclusive trade. 

One of the highest novelties consists of 
silk voile and satin in alternating stripes. 
This is made up over a colored foundation 
and presents a most attractive appearance. 

It is said by the manufacturers that thers 
exists a shortage of black checks, shadow 
checks and plaid designs in spring colorings, 
but stripes are gaining in favor, and silk 


cents. 


authorities predict that the present season 
will end in stripes. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show new jasper ground 
shadow stripes, produced by William Strange 
& Company, 20 inches wide, at $1.00 and 
$1.05 respectively. 

One of the principal varieties produced 
this season is the rajah nouveaute by the 
Clifton Mill, Rogers & Thompson. Previous 
seasons have witnessed the plain rajah, and 
now it is shown with a woven self plaid ef- 
fect, 21 inches wide at $1.10. 


COTTONS. 


To. say that the cotton division of the mar- 
ket is strong and booming is only an oft told 
tale, and touches a buyer’s tender spot. To 
be obliged to pay 14 1/2 cents for Pride of 
the West, 4/4 bleached, and 10 1/2 cents for 


~ 
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Fruit of the Loom, 4/4 bleached, is surely 
enough cause for complaint for a buyer 
whose stock is short and who must replenish 
at those prices, when as it often happens his 
competitor placed his orders when the mar- 
ket was 20 per cent. lower. 

The principal advances have been on the 
lower grades, both brown and _ bleached. 
Staple domestic textiles, or the advances 
which have been made on such staples, are 
more marked than those made on finer cot- 
ton merchandise, such for instance as India 
linons and Persian lawns. 

Napped fabrics, dress ginghams and cot- 
ton wash goods have reached a higher price 
level, but not to the same extent as 3 and 
4-yard sheetings, ducks, ticks, and denims. 
Such goods are not only high in price, but 
some tickets are exceedingly scarce. 

Several months ago it was predicted that 
there would be a scarcity of sheer white fab- 
rics, but this prediction will not be realized; 
there exists, however, a scarcity of 84-count 
percales, and this standard fabric has been 
advanced from g 1/4 cents to II cents. 
Amoskeag staple ginghams are now quoted 
at 7 cents; Lancaster at 7 3/4 cents. No 
such advance has taken place on the finer 
quality of dress ginghams. Fig. 5 shows a 
mercerized dress gingham from the Pacific 
Mills, 32 inches wide, at 22 1/2 cents. 

Ree aaeee 


A SUGGESTION FOR WOOL BUYERS. 


BY GEELONG, 

A pile of wool is like a woman—its face 
sometimes misleads as to its true character. 
The buyer in the lofts is confronted by huge 
squares of the fleecy material, each a prob- 
lem to be solved by his senses of sight and 
touch. Upon his degree of accuracy in ar- 
riving at these solutions, depends his per- 
sonal reputation and his employer’s business 
success. 

No man, however expert, can comb, spin 
well if the stock is deficient in 
cardinal respect. The wool buyer 
stands at the river end of a long fire line; if 
he passes empty or leaking buckets to the 
next man, there will be no victory for the 
crew. 


or weave 


some 
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A normally constituted man, if under 
thirty years of age, can master the sorter’s 
knowledge by confining himself rigidly to 
the board and applying himself with dili- 
gence. The bargaining instinct, however, 
must be inborn to some extent, but a slight 
natural tendency to acute dealing can be 
carefully nursed by observation and enlarged 
through experience until the ever-ready re- 
source and fertility of argument essential to 
wide practice in taking up wools is acquired. 
The sorter cannot, by right of his trade 
knowledge, be sent out to buy. Business 
dealing and elementary calculations are all- 
important points to be combined with a fa- 
miliarity with the fibre. And the vital ability — 
to estimate approximately the percentage of 
extraneous matter in the fleeces—“judging 
the shrinkage”—is gained 
It is the 


only to be 
through years of close application. 
gift of time alone. 

Examining twenty or thirty lots of wool in 
a warehouse and endeavoring to retain a dis- 
tinct recollection of the characteristics of 
each without notes, is almost impossible. Of 
course, if one is seeking a particular kind of 


stock, a wool for a given purpose, he may at 
once eliminate all lots apparently unsuited to 


that purpose. The problem is greatly sim- 
plified thereby and the search narrows down 
to a definite end. 

But, as is very frequently the case, when 
one is “scouting” on the market 
variety of strings to his bow; 
sume of 


with a 
when a re- 
available stocks is to be collected 
before selection is made, it is necessary to 
have definite details covering a number of 
wools. 

To be reliable . 
the spot. 


these can only be made on 
Handling fleeces over a board— 
from ten to fifty according to the probable 
availability of the lot in question—cutting 
open if suspiciously heavy, or grading 
roughly on the floor for quality, is the cus- 
tomary mode. Fleeces from the outside of 
the pile must still be avoided; “facing” by 
the packers is encouraged on the quiet by 
some excellent houses, although the subter- 
fuge would now deceive only the most inex- 
perienced. 

A system of recording these impressions 
with the least possible amount of writing is 
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ffered. blank book three 
The object is to 


the repetition of tedious spelling and 


\ pad or 


by two will suffice 


onsequent waste of time by substituting 


i 
; the code of numerical equivalents 


better be committed to memory 


Locks 

Broken fleeces 

. Suint or grease 
Strength 22. Soil 
Gray hairs 3. Sand 

. Gray fleeces . Heavy dung-locks 
Paint . Discolored and burned 

8. Composition Low britches 


Grade 19. 
Length oO. 
( olor 


Tar Coarse hair through staple. 


. Seed 
Spear-grass 
. Shives 


Kemps 

. Hoggett 

Wether 
Australian thistles 31. Veinlocks 

. Soft burrs 32. Cotted 

Hard burrs 33. Diseased 

6. Spiral burrs 34. Soft to the hand 
17. Chaffy barnyard 

litter 35- 

18. Sisal twine 36. 


Corral sweepings 

Fribs 

modified to suit individual re- 
By writing 2 on the left side, 
we note that length is referred to. If “3 in.” 
follows the 2, we see at a glance that the 
three inches. 


[his may be 
quirements. 


length was Now if we jot 


down 3, we are considering color, but with 
no degree of whiteness expressed as yet. To 
write “good,” “fair,” “poor,” would not sim- 
plify the matter materially after all. Again 
we resort to numbers, using a percentage 
plan to denote degrees of the quality ex- 
pressed. Thus 3/70 would signify a good 
average color, with 3/100 as perfection of 
whiteness; 3/40 stamps disapproval upon the 
lot if wanted for white goods. A little prac- 
tice renders the thing very easy. 

[his is also applied to such characteristics 
as ‘‘soft burrs” in this manner: 14/30 equals 

scattered burrs; 14/80 equals thick 
soft This system has the im- 
mense advantage that it is totally unintelli- 
gible to who 


stray sheet of your report. 


a [ew 


with burrs. 


anyone may come across a 


Of course it were foolish to suppose that 
all of these thirty-six points of wools would 
be found in each lot—no one growth of wool 
could possibly embrace them all—but a se- 
lection of the features most prominent must 


be made and noted, making the statements 
as concise and direct as can be in every case. 


The best general hint for the beginner is 


never to talk to wool men of what he has 


previously done in a business way. 


FLY FRAME CONES. 


BY B. M. PARKER 
Assistant Professor in Textiles, West Ruleigh, N. ¢ 


In laying out a pair of cones for a fly frame 
the calculation is made for a bobbin smaller 
at the Start and larger at the finish of the set 
than will be used, so as to have ample room 
at the ends of the cones. This enables the 
starting and finishing positions of the cone 
belt to be changed to obtain variations in 
tension. So the calculations for cones for a 
fine fly frame using a 1 5/8 inch empty bob- 
bin and making a 31/2 inch full bobbin, is 
based on a I-inch empty bobbin and a 4-inch 
full bobbin. The size and length of the cones 
are governed by the space they are to occupy, 
but should never be so small as to allow the 
belt to slip. 

At all points of a true pair of cones the sum 
of the diameters of the top and bottom cones 
should be equal, and the speed of the bottom 
cone should decrease in inverse ratio to the 
proportional increase of bobbin diameter. 
The bobbin increases in uniform amounts 
from 1 inch to 4 inches, a total increase of 3 
inches, which, if the cones are 30 inches long, 
is an increase in diameter of 1/10 inch for 
every inch of belt traverse, or 1/2 inch in- 
crease for a belt traverse of 5 inches or one- 
sixth the total length of the cénes. This is 
misleading, as the statement is often made, 
based on the above facts, that the speed of the 
bottom cone and, hence, of the bobbin de- 
creases in regular amounts from start to fin- 
ish of a set. It is true that the increase in 
diameter is in regular amounts for each inch 
of belt traverse, but the proportional increase 
of bobbin diameter is not regular, being 
larger at the beginning than at the end of a 
set; hence, the variation in speed of bottom 
cone and bobbin is not regular but decreases 
as the bobbin builds by a lesser amount for 
each layer wound. 

When the bobbin has become 2 inches in 
diameter it has wound on 1 inch of roving, 
which is one-third the total amount to be 
wound on; so the belt must have traveled 
one-third the length of the cones. Now the 
bobbin at this stage is one-half its full diame- 
ter so its speed and, also, the speed of the 
bottom cone must have'decreased by one- 
half. The diameter of the bottom cone at 
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this point must be the same as that of the top 
cone, 

The following propositions regarding 
cones are capable of demonstration: 

First: Straight faced cones will not give 
the proper results when applied to fly frames. 

Second: The speed of the bottom cone, 
and also that of the bobbin, does not de- 
crease in regular amounts for every layer 
wound on the bobbin, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. 


: 
ie el 
2 
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Third: The proper cones should give a 
variable decrease in the speed of the bobbin, 
this decrease being larger at the start of a 
set than at the end; to give this variation 
the outline of the cones should be concave 
and convex curves, equal diameters coming 
at one-third the length of the cones meas- 
ured from the large end of top cone. 

Fourth: As far as speeds are concerned, a 
drum and properly constructed 
faced cone will do just as_ well. 

As the speed of the bobbin is governed by 
its diameter together with the delivery of 
the front roll, the required speeds of bottom 
cone and bobbin can be figured and a com- 
parison of them made with the speeds ob- 
tained from any pair of developed cones. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram of the spindle and bob- 
bin gearing of a fine fly frame, main shaft 


straight 
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making 400 r. p. m., with a 30-tooth twist 
gear, which gives a front roll speed of 200 
r. p. m. 

The speed of the iront roll is obtained as 
follows: 

(400 X 30 X 97)~+(60X 164)=118.29 r. p. m. 
front roll. 

The front roll is 1 1/8 inches in diameter 
and at the above speed will deliver 418.04 
inches of roving per minute. The speed of 
the bobbins must be enough in excess of the 


speed of the spindles to wind on the roving 
delivered by the front roll and provide ten- 
sion enough to keep up the ends. This ex- 
cess speed of the bobbin is obtained through 
the action of the cones as the speed of the 
bobbins without the action of the cones is 
the same as the spindles. The spindle speed 
is obtained as follows: 

(40060 46)—(40 22)=1254.54 r. p. m. 
of spindles. 

The circumference of the empty bobbin is 
3.1416 inches; to wind on the front roll de- 
livery it must take 418.04~3.1416=133.065 
r. p. m. in excess of the speed of the spindles 
This allows for no increase in speed to pro- 
vide for the proper tension on the roving and 
should be increased about 1.67 per cent. 
which gives 135.27 r. p. m. of bobbin to wind 
on the delivery of the front roll. This added 
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to the spindle speed gives 1389.81 r. p. m. of 
empty bobbin. Starting with this speed the 
following gives the speed of the sleeve gear: 

(1389.81 X 22 42)+(46X63)=443.12 r. p. 
m. sleeve gear. 

The speed of the sun wheel equals one half 
the difference between the speeds of the 
sleeve gear and the main shaft, so (443.12— 
400)+-2=21.56 r. p. m. of sun wheel. Now 
starting with the speed of the sun wheel the 


Top 


? 
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lines into 24 equal parts, calculate the di- 
ameters at these points and measure off the 
distances on perpendiculars. A line con- 
necting these points will give the outlines oi 
the cones. 

Fig. 2 shows a pair of cones with the di- 
ameters at the different points, also the 
speeds of the bottom cone and bobbin at 
every fourth point obtained from these 
cones, and the diameters of the bobbin at 


LOORPM 


8 OrTTom Cone SPEE OS 


hee 


Bosaimm Diameters 


2 


FIG. 2. 


following gives the the bottom 
cone at the start: 

(21.56 15068) 
practically 400 r. p. m. 

Taking the bobbin at any diameter and fol- 
lowing this calculation will give the required 
bottom cone and bobbin speeds. 

In figuring the following cones all are sup- 
posed to start with a 1 inch empty bobbin 
and end with a 4-inch full bobbin, to be 30 
inches long, and with 2.875 inches as small- 
est and 5.75 inches as largest diameter. 

To lay out the straight faced cones: Draw 
lines to represent the centers of the 
and, for convenience, divide these 


speed of 


two 


cones 


same points that would be necessary to wind 
on the delivery of the front roll at those 
speeds. 

The following table gives the required 
speeds of the bottom cone and bobbin and 
the diameters of the bobbin at the beginning 


of a set and every fourth point. These fig- 
ures were obtained by calculations similar 
to the one already illustrated: 


Speed of bottom cone 
Start 400 

4th point 266.66 
8th “« 3200 
12th < “360 

ce ~~ 43-35 

20th 114.33 
End 100 


Speed of bobbin 
1389.81 
1344-77 
1322.14 
1308.68 
1299.56 
1293.22 
1288.34 


Diameter of bobbin 
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A comparison of the figures shown in Fig. 
2 with those in the ‘table above shows that 
straight faced cones will not give the proper 
results, although the figures at the beginning 
and end are about the same. 

At the eighth point the bobbin will be 2 
inches in diameter and should have a speed 
1322.14 r. p. m., whereas the straight faced 
cones give a bobbin speed of 1399.04 r. p. m., 
which would require a bobbin of only 1.6 
inches in diameter to wind on the delivery 
oi the front roll. Further comparisons will 
show similar differences. 
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The speeds at the start and end coincide 
with those in the table, but the intermediate 
speeds throughout the length of the cones 
vary considerably from the required speeds 
given in the table, and equal diameters of 
top and bottom cones come two-thirds of 
the distance from the large end of top cone. 
The bobbin at this point would have wound 
two-thirds the full amount of roving, or two 
inches of roving, and be 3 inches in diame- 
ter, while at the speed it would run with 
these cones, it would have to be only 2 inches 


4200 APM. 
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FIG. 3. 


The statement has often been made “that 
the bottom cone decreases in speed in reg- 
ular amounts with each layer wound,” and 
one author goes so far as to assume this to 
be correct and develops cones on this prin- 
ciple. Let us see how this works out. Fig. 
3 shows a pair of cones constructed on this 
basis with the speeds of bottom cone and 
bobbin that would result from such cones 
and the size of the bobbin that would be nec- 
essary to wind on the front roll delivery at 
those speeds. 


in diameter to wind on the delivery of the 


front roll. It is easy to see from this that 
cones built on this principle would not give 
the correct results. 

The diameter of the bobbin at the differen: 
points is obtained by the following rule: 
Multiply the speed of the bottom cone at the 
start by the diameter of the empty bobbin 
and divide the result by the speed of the bot- 
tom cone at the point required... Having ob- 
tained the bobbin diameters, the cone ratios 
can be determined and are given in the fo!- 
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at the 


t +n bh! 
,owlng tabie, 


start: 


the ratio being I 
CONE RATIOS. 
Start 

3th point 

&th point 

12th point 


to I 
to 1.14 
1.33 
1.6 
2 
2.66 
to 4 


to 
to 
to 


16th point 


Knowing the speed of the bottom cone at 
the different points the cone diameters are 


Tor Gowe 
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diminution in speed comes at the end of the 
set, where the proportional increase in bob- 
bin diameter is less, instead of at the begin- 
ning, where the proportional increase in 
bobbin diameter is greater. It will now be 
easily seen that the cones that give the de- 
crease in speed in regular amounts are nox 
the ones that will do for this work. 

The next step will be to figure a pair of 
cones that will give the correct speeds to the 
bottom cone and bobbin. Fig. 4 shows a 
pair of cones laid out on the correct princ: 
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found from the above ratios by the following 
rule: Sum of cone diameters divided by the 
sum of cone ratios at any point and the quo- 
tient multiplied by the top cone value gives 
the top cone diameter at that point. Sum of 
cone diameters less the top cone diameter 
gives the bottom cone diameter. The diam- 
eters in Fig. 3 are worked out by this rule 
and the speeds and bobbin diameters are 
those that would result from such a pair of 
cones. 

The fault with these cones is that, although 
they are concave and convex, the greatest 


2 


4- 


ple with the speeds that they would give and 
the bobbin diameters that would give the 
correct wind with the speeds given. Th: 
speed of the bottom cone was calculated by 
this rule: The speed of the bottom cone at 
the start divided by the diameter of the bob- 
bin at any point gives the speed of the bot- 
tom cone at that point. 

With the speed of the bottom cone the di- 
ameters of the two conés were found by this 
rule: Multiply the sum of the cone diam- 
eters by the bottom cone speed at any point 
and divide the product by the sum of the 
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cone speeds at the same point; this will give 
the top cone diameter. 

Taking the figures for the first point will 
give the 


will be the top cone 
3.1 inches the bottom 
By similar calculations the diam- 


eters given in Fig. 4 are obtained and, know 


diameter and 


diameter. 


cone 


ing the bottom cone speeds, the diameters 
of the bobbin are easily found. 
Compare these speeds with the required 
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winding, which necessitates a slight modifi- 
cation, still not enough to cause any great 
difference in their outlines. The first layer 
is wound on a rigid wooden surface and 
forms a continuous spiral. The second and 
succeeding layers ‘are wound on a more 
yielding surface and the coils have a tend- 
ency to lie in the spaces between the coils of 
the previously wound spiral. This latter 


condition does not give as large an increase 
in diameter as might be expected, but this is 
offset, to a certain extent, by the sponginess 
and elasticity of the mass upon which they 
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FIG. 5. 


speeds given in the table and it will be seen 
that these cones are of the correct shape to 
give the proper results, proof of which is 
found in the fact that the two sets of figures 
are practically the same. It will be noticed 
that the speed is greatest at 
the start, gradually decreasing as the end of 
the set is reached. This is as it should be, 
for the proportional increase in bobbin diam- 
eter is greater at the beginning than at the 
end of the set, although the actual increase 
is practically the same for each layer wound. 

Cones, whose outlines follow those given 
in Fig. 4, are theoretically correct, but there 
are other factors arising, in the operation of 


diminution in 


are wound. Still it is customary to turn the 
bottom cone from wood and, after getting 
the correct curve by actual running tests, use 
it as a model. 

We come now to the last statement, that, 
as far as speeds are concerned, a straight 
faced cone and drum will give the proper 
results 

lig. 5 shows a drum and a properly con- 
structed straight faced cone with diameters 
and speeds at several points. The speeds of 
this cone are the same as those of the bot- 
tom cone given in Fig. 4, and will necessarily 
give the correct bobbin speeds at the differ- 
ent points. This arrangement would answer 
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the purpose just as well as two concave or 
convex cones, were it not for the fact that a 
binder cone would have to be employed to 
keep the belt tight, thereby requiring more 
space and being a little more expensive to 
the machine builders and giving no better 
results. 
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THE TOWN OF TROWBRIDGE. 


WHERE SOME OF THE FINEST WEST OF ENGLAND 
CLOTH IS MADE. 


BY JOHN MACKIE 


Trowbridge is a quaint, old-fashioned town 


of about 12,000 inhabitants, situate in the 








FORE STREET 


county of Wilts about a dozen miles from the 
cathedral city of Bath. The river Biss, an un- 


pretentious stream which flows into the 


Avon, runs through the town and supplies 
to the various mills built upon its banks the 


water with which to cleanse and finish the 
wool and cloth which is manufactured there. 
The inky blackness of its waters as it leaves 


the town is a sure indication of the nature of 


| 676 
the chief industry of Trowbridge. This 
stream has an unpleasant habit during the 
winter months, when the rainfall is some- 
times copious, of rising above its normal 
bounds and causing much inconvenience and 
often great damage to the householders and 
mill owners in its vicinity. 

Trowbridge has been a cloth town for 
some centuries, and was certainly carrying 
on the industry in the reign of Henry VIII, 
when that monarch gave the Royal Manor of 
Trowbridge, or Straburgh, to the Somerset 
family. It is still the most important centre 
of the West of England woolen trade, al- 
though it has lost much of its former glory. 
With the advent of the worsted trade and the 
keen competition of Yorkshire and other 


AND TOWN HALL. 


centres making cheap imitations of Trow- 
bridge goods, the manufacturers now in busi- 
ness have to work hard for their existence, 
where their fathers and grandfathers made 
their fortunes very quickly and in a com- 
paratively easy manner. 

Many of the tall, lean chimneys, which are 
one of the characteristics of Trowbridge, now 
emit no smoke, and stand only as silent sen- 
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tinels guarding the sepulchres of many an 
oldtime flourishing trade. At present, how- 
ever, there are some nine or ten woolen mills 
working in the town itself, and a good num- 
ber in the neighborhood. Most of these are 
worked by energetic and up-to-date firms, 
the fittest survivals of the struggle for ex- 
istence, who realize the needs of the age and 
have strong beliefs in the future of the West 
of England trade if conducted on present day 
lines. 


THE RUINS OF 


Some of the finest cloth made is turned out 
of the Trowbridge mills, and such well known 
fabrics as Kemp & Hewitt’s beavers and 
covert coatings, Clark’s coverts and vene- 
tians, Salter’s whipcords and riding tweeds, 
Palmer & Mackay’s trouserings, Walker’s 
beavers and trouserings, Stancomb’s coverts 
and McCall’s dress coatings and vicunas are 
household words in many cities of the world. 
At one time broadcloth and woolen trouser- 
ings were almost the only goods made in 
Trowbridge, many of the mills having noth 
ing but narrow looms in them, and these 
were always busy. Today matters are quite 
different, for the narrow looms have nearly 
all given place to fast running broad looms of 
the Hutchinson & Hollingworth type, and al- 
most every variety of cloth known in the 
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fine and medium grades is made at Trow- 
bridge, including worsteds, flannels, tweeds, 
vicunas, livery tweeds, ladies’ costume cloth, 
Cxe. 

The oldtime manufacturers have nearly all 
died out, and most of them left large fortunes 
behind them as well as fine estates, so that 
many of their sons or heirs are enabled to 
live independent as country squires. The 
present generation of manufacturers live 
more quietly and are obliged to devote their 


FARLEIGH CASTLE 


brains and energy to their business if they 
mean to succeed. 

The beautiful town hall shown 
lustration was the gift of one of the Trow- 
bridge cloth kings, the late Sir W. Roger 
Brown, of Brown & Palmer, now Palmer & 


in the il- 


McKay. The building cost $100,000 and was 
given as a jubilee gift in 1887 and opened by 
the Duchess of Albany in 1889. Trowbridge 
at one time possessed a fine old castle which 
was held by the Empress Matilda against 
Stephen. Almost all trace of this has long 
since disappeared, but some of the cloth 
mills are said to be built of the stones from 
the castle and there still remains Castle Street 
and Court Hill as reminders of the 
where the stronghold stood. 
Trowbridge people are somewhat prosaic 


spot 
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in their tastes and habits, but a close atten- 
tion to business, accounts, no doubt, for this 
characteristic. They are mostly hardwork- 
ing, industrious people who take life seriously 
and their pleasures, like all English people, 
somewhat sadly. Most of the mills work 
from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., but in winter 
the hours are usually changed from 7 a. m. 
to 6 p.m., or sometimes 5 p.m. when work 
is not very plentiful. The continuous clatter 
of passing feet, accompanied by the blowing 
of hooters is always a sure indication of the 


f a 
| 
| 
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The menders, knotters and spoolers con- 
sider themselves the elite of the mill, and 
these ladies are often found to be dressed as 
well as any in the town. They come to the 
mill in kid gloves, some of them on bicycles, 
and on Sundays they parade in all their 
splendor for the benefit of those who wish to 
feast their eyes on them. Next in order of 
rank come the weavers, and the spinners 
follow, with the feeders 
bringing up the rear. 

The summer 


and waste sorters 


holidays at Whitsuntide, 


THE ‘‘WHITE HORSE” 


time of day, and this passing 
morning 
many. 


in the early 


serves as a rousing medium to 


The men in the mills are mostly employed 
as foremen of departments, the boys being 
under them, but many men are weavers on 


the heavy broad looms. The women and 
girls weave in fast looms, act as feeders to 
the carding machines, and piecers in the spin- 
ning process, and do the mending and knot- 
ting of the cloths when woven. The men 
earn from 20 shillings to 50 shillings a week, 
and the women average from 12 shillings to 
14 shillings. There is a certain amount of 
caste among the women in the mills, al- 
though the men do not recognize any such 
social distinction 


when the mills are closed for two days, and 


again in August when another two days are 


‘given, are occasions of a great exodus to the 


neighboring villages and pleasure resorts. 
Farleigh Castle, the ruins of a famous old 
fortress built by the Hungerfords, is a favor- 
ite meeting place. Here is a smal] chapel, 
used as a sort of museum, in which are ex- 
hibited all sorts of mediaeval weapons and 
armor. In this chapel are some relics of 
Oliver Cromwell, who stayed at the Castle 
and is said to have preached there. A letter 
written and signed by the Protector is there, 
and a pair of top boots are exhibited as once 
belonging to this worthy. 

Another noted holiday resort is the site of 
the White Horse on Bratton hills, just above 
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Westbury. This is said to be the scene of a 
great battle between Alfred the Great and 
the Danes in 890, when Alfred won a victory, 
and the White Horse, which is a very good 
representation of that animal, is said to have 
been cut out to celebrate the victory and 
mark the spot. Underneath the turf is white 
chalk, so that by removing the sods the white 
chalk shows through and the horse is a land- 
mark for miles around. In the town of 
Westbury below are the thriving cloth mills 
of Messrs. Laverton & Co., of world wide 
fame. 





CROPPING SHEARS USED ABOUT SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


The chief day in Trowbridge is undoubt- 


edly Flower Show day, an institution which ° 


all classes strive to make a success. The 
town is then decorated throughout with 
bunting and evergreens, and a general holi- 
day is proclaimed. The show isa really good 
one and has stood the test of many years of 
ups and downs, the pleasure fair which fol- 
lows in the evening being a harmless carni- 
val in which everybody joins in boisterous 
merriment. 

Rood Ashton, the seat of Walter Long, 
the president of the Board of Trade, is near 
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Trowbridge, and a house named Midway 
Manor, the entrance to which is decorated 
with shrapnel shells, it having been once the 
residence of Shrapnel the inventor of that 
destructive projectile, is within a couple of 
miles of the town. 

The sports of the upper and middle classes 
are cricket, hunting, shooting, hockey, golf, 
etc., but the masses favor football and some 
large “gates” are taken to witness matches 
under Association rules. There is a beautiful 
cricket ground and pavilion which is the 
best in the county, but owing to lack of sup- 
port very few county games can be played 
there. 

Many interesting relics may be found in 
the mills in the shape of old machines, etc. 
In one mill is the loom in which Sheppard’s 
plaids were first woven, and which was 
shown at the great Exhibition of 1851. A 
pair of shears with which the cloth was 
cropped before the introduction of the per- 
petual cutting machine adorns the walls of 
the same mill; while in another a staff, resem- 
bling a policeman’s truncheon, is a sad re- 
minder of the “Bread Riots” when several 
woolen manufacturers were sworn in to act 
as special constables. Another firm delights 
in the possession of an ancient account for a 
“blunderbuss,”’ which murderous weapon 
was used by their carman who drove a cart 
to London once a week, before the days of 
railways, as a means of protecting himself 
and the goods of the firm which he carried 

Trowbridge people turn out very well on 
Sundays to the various places of worship. 
and the church parade is usually large and 
interesting. ‘There are four churches of the 
established religion, a Roman Catholic 
church, and chapels of the Baptist, Particu- 
lar Baptist, Wesleyan, Congregational, and 
Unitarian creeds as well as the Salvation 
Army Barracks. 

The industries of the town comprise, in ad- 
dition to the cloth manufactories, two brew 
eries, bacon factories, mattress and brush 
works, an iron foundry and an engineering 
business. 


Japan furnishes 29 per cent. of all the raw 


silk produced in the world; China 26 per 


cent., and Italv 25 per cent. 
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COTTON WASTE SPINNING IN ENGLAND. 


BY ROBERT REGENT. 


\s visiting Americans who have sought to 


pry into its secrets have cause to know, the 
conduct of the English waste cotton spin 
Such, 
at least, is the case in respect to the produc- 
tion of the finer yarns. The coarser kinds 
used for candle wicks, sponge-cloths, quilts 
and some flannelettes offer less difficulty. 
But throughout the entire range of pro- 
ducers of yarn from cotton waste there must 


ning industry is wrapped in mystery. 


be a considerable variety of practice. Sundry 
manufacturers of low woolens spin cotton 
wastes on their woolen machinery and pro- 
duce yarns of different characters for 
the special types of cloth. 


very 
Waste yarns are 
not made for sale in the woolen industry 
where each mill makes its own for consump- 
tion. In the Lancashire cotton trade a con 
siderable number of concerns offer yarn for 
sale for making twilled blankets, 
cretonnes, tapes, cords and especially flan 


sheets, 


nelettes. 

Secrecy as to the operations relates rather 
to the kind of waste employed and to the 
precise method of using the machinery than 
to the nature of the machines themselves. 
Efficient mixing and preparation of the ma- 
terial comes first and it would be hard to say 
what combination of systems for that pur- 
pose are not in use. The ordinary woolen 
mules are used chiefly for the making of the 
coarser yarns. These spin from condensor 
bobbins taken direct from the card and turn 
off about 2 1/2 pounds of 1 1/8 run yarn per 
spindle in 53 hours; or about 5 3/4 pounds 
of 1/2 run. For filling they are made ordi- 
narily with 660 spindles of 1 3/8-inch gauge; 
and with 440 spindles of 2-inch gauge for 
warp. Such a mule is quoted at $850 to 
$Q00. 

Waste yarns are commonly not finer than 
15/8 runs. Counts up to 2 1/4 runs are ob- 
tained sometimes by working from a card of 
the ordinary cotton type through a slubber 
of 8 to 1o-inch lift. The bobbins are then 
placed in the creel of either a mule or a ring 
frame having draft rollers. According to the 
older authorities there could be no drafting 
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of waste yarn until the thread was partly 
twisted. According to them, too, one’s soft 
waste should not be passed through the Old- 
ham willow. 

However, there is an equipment designed 
for the use of mills out of the way of advan- 
tageous markets for waste, in which this old 
teaching is reversed. Instead of passing the 
hard waste through the willow, it is run 
through the cop-bottom breaker. Soft waste 
goes through the Oldham willow, then to the 
scutcher and into a lap by means of an au- 
tomatic feed, to the card. Brooks & Doxey 
make sets of the Wilkinson patent roller 
clearer card which feeds to a second card and 
thus to an improved leather tape condenser 
producing spools in single section upon 
paper tubes. With hopper feed, breaker 
card, cross feed, finisher card and condenser 
ring spinning frame with bobbins and spools, 
the cost is about $3,000. Its output is some 
5 1/2 pounds per spindle for 55 hours of 5/8 
runs. The set turns out about 1,200 pounds 
of yarn weekly. 

Being the less broken, soft waste ordi- 
narily spins further than hard, and for the 
higher numbers some producers use this ex- 
clusively. On the Continent it is customary 
to mix hard and soft waste, but practice ac- 
commodates itself to circumstances. There 
is all the difference between the problem 
awaiting spinners who wish simply to put 
their own waste into a form that will com- 
mand a fair price, and the problem before 
spinners who go out to buy waste to suit 
their own purpose. Requirements as to 
cleanliness, evenness, strength and softness 
are anything but uniform. And in consider- 
ing means of utilizing waste the first step is 
to decide the intention. Is it desired to emu- 
late the and Germans in the 
novelty varns of which waste cotton is the 
chief component, or the Lancashire men who 
spin waste to suit the cloths, or the York- 
shire men who make cloth to suit the waste 
yarn they can spin? Depending on the end 
the means must be shaped. 


ee 
Panama hats are made almost exclusively 
in Ecuador and to protect the industrv a 


duty of 24 cents a pound is levied on the 
straw exported. 


Belgians 
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STRIPE 
We 


fancy 


AND CHECKERBOARD SATINS. 

now will turn our attention towards 
checker-board satin weave combina- 
which are illustrated in 
with weaves and diagrams Figs. 
inclusive 


tions, connection 


12 to and 
15 and of which weave Fig. 12 


shows such a fancy checker-board satin 
for its foundation, the 5-leaf satin 
warp effect and 5-leaf satin filling effect, both 
effects being arranged after the following 
exchange of multiples: 3-1-3-3-1-3, i 

15 ends warp effect 
5 ends filling effect 
5 ends warp effect 


having 


ends filling effect 
ends warp effect 


A. POSSELT. 


15 ends filling 


effect 


70 warp threads 70 picks in repeat of 
pattern, and which calls for 10 harness for its 
execution on the loom, as shown by 
of [-] type below the weave. 

As will be readily understood by the stu- 
dent, we again limited ourselves to the 
smallest possible combination of multiples, 


means 


BT 


using even as low as one multiple of the satin 
weave in two instances of the repeat of the 
weave, and which was done for the sake of 
bringing the complete weave within the com- 
pass of the page, it being readily understood 
that in practical work, in place of using one 
multiple only, two, three and more multiples 
of the weave are used for the smallest effect 
desired. 


Weave Fig. 13 in turn shows a fancy 
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board weave, having for its founda- 
satin warp effect and 8-leaf 


atin filling effect; the combination of mul- 


8-leaf 
iples in our example being: 1I-I-3-I-1-3 and 
repeat of the weave, i. e., 8 
warp threads and 8 picks for each multiple 
thus quoted, we consequently get: 
tiples called for) 


by using one 


10 (mul- 
8 (repeat of each multiple) 
So warp threads and 8o picks in the repeat 
which for 


he combination weave and 


practical work on the loom in turn calls for a 
16 harness fancy draw as shown by means of 
The same as men- 
tioned before, in practical work each mul- 


[-] type below weave. 


tiple will stand for any number of repeats of 


the weave, as the case may require, accord- 


ing to size of effect desired in the woven 


structure. 


The connection ‘with 
these fancy checker-board designs, Figs. 12 


and 13, we might also term as fancv hasket 


motive as used in 
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weaves, calling the 
the * 1 5 14 


the one for 


notive for weave for 12 

14 fancy basket; and 
ig. 13, the ’ 
10 & 10 fancy basket weave. 


weave i; 

Diagram Figs. 14 and 15 give the student 
two motives for elaborate fancy checker- 
board satins to be produced by, and where 
each square in the motive may stand for one 
or any number of multiples of the founda 
tion satin, the @ standing in this instance for 


warp effect and the UI for filling effect of the 
respective satin weave. 

The 5, 6 or 8-leaf satin may be used for 
the foundation satin and which in connection 
with either motive with the 5-leaf satin will 
call for 10 harness on the loom, in connec- 
tion with the 6-leaf satin for 12 harness in 
the loom, and finally in connection with the 
8-leaf satin will call for 
execution on the loom. 


16 harness for its 


Both motives shown, i. e., weaves Figs. 14 
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and 15 are what we term fancy basket 
weaves, weave Fig. 14 being 


a ae a a Eee See ae 
1 2 4 : 1 2 4 4 


44 44 fancy basket, and which in turn, if 
using one repeat of the 5-leaf satin for each 
square in the motive, would call for 220 
warp threads 220 picks for the repeat of 
the full design in the woven fabric. 
two repeats of 


Using 
the foundation weave, i. e., 
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the 5-leaf satin, each way, for each square 
of the motive, i. e., four multiples of the 
weave for each square of the motive, in turn 
will result in an effect repeating on 440 X 
440 in the woven fabric, either effect quoted 
calling for 10 harness on the loom. 

If in turn we would use the 6-leaf satin for 
our foundation weave, we then, if using one 
multiple of the weave for each square of the 
motive, would get the complete design to 
repeat on 264 264, calling for twice this 
number of warp threads and picks provided 
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in turn we would use four multiples of each 
foundation satin for each square in the mo- 
tive, etc. 

Substituting the 8-leaf satin in place of 
either the 5 or 6-leaf satin thus quoted, in 
turn would result in connection with one 
multiple of the weave for each square in the 
motive, in the complete design repeating on 


> 


, calling again for twice the repeat 


+4 - TT 
Bh 5 
| oe 
-—. 

ae 


+4 
i4 


) sees 


i 


each way provided four multiples of the 
foundation satin are used respectively 


each square of the motive. 


ior 


Diagram Fig. 15 shows us another style 
of a fancy basket and which also can be suc- 
cessfully used as a motive in connection with 
these fancy checker-board satins in the man- 
ufacture of table cloths, etc., executed on the 
harness loom, and where jacquard imitation 
effects are the object aimed at. 

Considering this motive from the point of 
a fancy basket, we would technically call the 
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fancy 


ered as a motive in connection with 
5-leaf satin for a foundation weave will 

210 for the the fez 
weave; repeat 


provided 


oundation 


for 210 repeat of 


checker-board said 
each 
the f 
i. e., four multiples of the foundation weave 


being 


duplicated way, we use two 


repeats of weave each way, 


for each square of the motive. 
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In connection with the 6-leaf satin, 
the the repeat the 
checker-board design would then be 


using 


same motive, of fancy 


252 x 


252 that is provided using one repeat each 
the 6-leaf for each square of 
otive; using two repeats of the founda- 
weave four multiples of 
the foundation weave for each square of the 
motive, in turn calling for 504 warp threads 
and 504 picks for the repeat of the new fancy 
checker-board design, 

Using the 8-leaf satin in turn for the foun 
dation weave will result. in 336 336 for 
the repeat of the checker-board 


way of satin 


the m 
tion each 


way, i. é., 


on the loom. 


Ww 


new fancy 
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satin, that is provided one multiple of said 
8-leaf satin (whether warp or filling effect) 
is used for each square of the motive, using 
two repeats way of the foundation 
weave, in turn bringing up the repeat of the 
fancy checker-board satin to 672 * 672 
the complete weave. 

We now will turn 
what 
effects 


each 
for 
our attention 


designated previously as 
with these 


towards 
figured 
checker- 


we 


in connection 
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board satinss and which will be readily ex- 
plained to the student in connection with 
weaves and diagrams Figs. 16 to and inclu- 
sive 21. 
Fig. 16 shows us two repeats of such a 
weave, using again as small multiples of the 
foundation weave for each effect in the de- 
sign as is possible, so as to bring our weave 
within compass of the page, not to take 
up too much space, it being by this time 
understood that one repeat of a weave ex- 
plains the subject just as good to the student 
than if we would have painted any number 


of repeats of each effect, and as will be used 


i. e., 
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in connection with the fabric on the loom, 
for the fact that using two or more multiples 
of one effect are nothing more but a repre- 
sentation of the affair as produced by the 
loom by means of the fancy drawing in draft 
and harness chain or set of cards as the case 
may be. The repeat of the weave (Fig. 16) 
is 40 40 and which, provided we would 
use twice the number of warp threads as indi- 
cated in the weave in connection with each 


change of effect, would call for 80 warp 
threads < 80 picks for the repeat of the new 
weave. In the same manner, using respec- 
tively 3 or 4 or 5, etc., times the number of 
warp threads and picks for each effect, as 
shown in connection with weave Fig. 16, in 
turn would result in complete weaves repeat- 
ing on 120, 160 and 200, etc., warp threads 
and picks respectively. 

Weave Fig. 16 will readily explain the sub- 
ject of how the student has to join all around 
each figure. 
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Diagrams Figs. 17, 18, 19 and 20 in turn 
give four sketches, i. e., motives, for similar 
designs, to be used in turn either with the 


5-leaf satin as shown in connection with 


weave Fig. 16 or with the 8-leaf satin warp 
and filling effect as will be 
stood by the student. 
Weave Fig. 16 calls for a 15 harness fancy 
draw for its practical execution on the loom 
(see [*] type below weave) fcr the fact that 


readily under- 


there are three different changes in the mo- 
tive and (3 different changes in the motive 

5 the repeat of weave) = 15 harness, the 
number of harness required. 

Provided the &-leaf satin would be called 
upon to be used in connection with the mo- 
tive as used with weave Fig. 16, the number 
of harness necessary then would be (3 * 8 

) 24 harness. 

Sketch Fig. 17 has three different changes 
and consequently if used in connection with 
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foundation weaves, the 
will call for 15 harness, fancy draw; 


f satins for 


ir 24 harness in turn in connection 


the 8-leaf satins. Using Io warp 


threads and to picks of the 5-leaf satins for 
each effect of the motive (and of which there 
are 16 found in one repeat of the motive) in 
turn will result in a weave repeating on 160 
warp threads 160 picks. 


‘ 


Using two re- 


peats of the 8-leaf satin for each effect of the 
motive naturally will result in a new weave 
repeating on 256 X 256, etc., etc. 

Motive Fig. 18 as 14 changes to its repeat 


and consequently in connection with Io warp 
threads of 5-leaf satin for each effect calls 
for 140 warp threads X 140 picks in the 
repeat of the complete design. Using two 
repeats of the 8-leaf satin for each effect of 
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the motive, in turn will result in a new weave 
repeating on 224 X 224. 

With reference to changes in this motive, 
there are 4 different changes found and 
which in connection with the 5-leaf satin 
naturally will call for (4 X 5 =) 20 warp 
threads X 20 picks, etc., etc. 

Diagram Fig. 19 in turn shows 5 different 
changes in the motive given, and which con- 
sequent'* in connection with the 5-leaf satin 
would call for a 25 harness fancy draw. Us- 
ing 40 warp threads and 4o picks for each 
square in the motive, in turn will result in a 
repeat of the weave in (9 X 40 =) 360 warp 
threads X 360 picks in the woven fabric. 

Diagram Fig. 20 shows us again a more 
simple motive calling in turn only for four 
different changes and consequently in con- 
nection with the 5-leaf satin for (4 K 5 =) 
20 harness in the fancy draw. Using 15 
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warp threads and 15 picks of this 5-leaf satin 
(warp or filling effect as the case may re- 
quire) for each square in the motive, in turn 
will result in a repeat of 255 warp threads 
255 picks for the complete design. 

Diagram Fig. 21 shows us a fabric sketch 
calling for the combination of the four effects 
thus far referred to, viz: stripe effects, plain 
checker-board effects, fancy checker-board 
effects as well as figured effects, the com- 
plete affair calling for four different changes, 
and which naturally in connection with the 
5-leaf satin (warp or filling effects, as the 
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case may require) will call for (4 « 5 =) 20 
harness, fancy draw only. If using the 8-leaf 
satin in place of the 5-leaf satin thus quoted, 
the number of harnesses required then would 
be (4 X 8 =) 32 harness fancy draw. 

Before closing our lesson on the subject 
of these combination satin weaves, we will 
now refer to the last division previously 
quoted, i. e., combination effects and which 
will readily explain themselves by means of 
weave Fig. 22 and its fabric sketch Fig. 23. 

This system of design refers naturally to 
dress good fabrics, weave Fig. 22 showing us 
a plain interwoven texture over checked 
with light and heavy satin stripes, both warp 
and filling ways, the foundation satin being 
the 6-leaf satin, warp and filling effect re- 
spectively; care being taken in connecting 
these two satins with the plain weave, in 
order to produce a sharp cut off where plain 
and satin join. 

As will be readily understood, such struc 
tures require two beam work, one warp be- 
ing for the warp threads interlacing with the 
satin weaves; and the second for the warp 
threads interlacing with the plain weave, the 
repeat of the complete weave (Fig. 22) 
being 
Warp: 

12 ends, 6-leaf satin, warp effect. 

18 ends, plain. 

6 ends, 6-leaf satin, warp effect. 

18 ends, plain. 

54 warp threads in repeat of dressing. 

The filling in order to produce a sharp cut 
off between the two effects (plain and satin) 
in turn is arranged thus: 

It picks, 6-leaf satin, filling effect. 
19 picks, plain. 

5 picks, 5-leaf satin, filling effect. 

10 picks, plain. 
54 picks in repeat of design. 

The slight change of one end difference 
between warp and filling satin (i. e., 12 vice 
versa II and 6 vice versa 5) had to be made 
in order to produce the perfect cut-off of the 
two threads where the two weaves join. 

The weave, in connection with fancy draw- 
ing in draft given below in [-] type calls for 

12 harness on the loom. 
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THE FINISHING OF COTTON GOODS. 


(Continued from February.) 

Following the lye or soda-boil comes the 
resin-boil, which consists in boiling the 
goods under operation in a resin soap solu- 
tion. 

A good recipe for preparing this boil is 
thus: After preparing the soda ash liquor 
of from 15° to 20° Tw., throw into it resin 
broken up in small pieces, and boil the 
liquor until the resin has all dissolved, 
afterwards as much more resin 
as the liquor will conveniently take up, 


adding 


and when then the resin soap _ liquor 
is ready for use. Do not use _ too 
much resin, since with an excess used, 


the proper white of the goods will suffer, 
the same being the case if too little is used, 
from 1 1/2 to 1 3/4 per cent. of the weight 
of the goods being about the right propor- 
tions, by what must be understood that 1 1/4 
per cent. would be too little, and 2 per cent. 
too much. The amount of soda ash to use in 
connection with the liquor should be more 
than twice the amount of the resin—from 
3 1/2 to 4 per cent. being a fair allowance, 
the duration of the boiling in connection 
with the resin boil varying from 7 to 12 
hours, according to what construction of a 
kier is used. 

After the lye and resin boil thus explained, 
the goods in turn are again thoroughly 
washed, and whereby the peculiar construc- 
tion of the rollers and the use of beaters with 
this machine, the cloth is there effectually 
scoured. 

Where goods are to be dyed, it frequently 
happens that they are then ready for this 
process, i. e., the goods are sent to the dye 
house, whereas in connection with more deli- 
cate colors, or with white goods, they are 
then submitted to the process of chloring or 
chemicking, i. e., the actual bleaching opera- 
tion, i. e., the treatment of the goods with 
bleaching powder. In some instances the 
washing previously referred to is omitted 
and the goods passed from the lye or the 
resin-boil direct to this chemicking process. 

All the operations until now practiced had 
for their purpose to obtain a cloth free from 
grease, and natural as well 


as mechanical 
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impurities, however, still having a slight 
brownish color, which must be removed 
before the goods can be considered as 
bleached, to produce a good white being the 
aim of every careful bleacher. 

This bleaching or chemicking solution is 
best prepared in a stone cistern supplied 
with a revolving stir. The bleaching powder 
(chloride of lime) and water are introduced 
into the cistern, and in this way a strong so- 
lution of the hypochloride prepared, which 
afterwards can be diluted to suit the require- 
ments. 

There is very little difficulty in making this 
bleaching liquor if exercising sufficient care 
to have the solution clear and free from un- 
desirable particles, which if present in the 
liquor will settle on the cloth to be treated 
and in turn will produce minute holes in the 
latter; again they may over-bleach the goods 
and in which case they then will have the 
power to attract an excess of color provided 
the goods are dyed afterwards, and in turn 
lead to stains. For this reason permit the 
solution first to settle quite clear in the cis- 
tern where prepared, or what is still better 
yet, have it filtered before using. 

Chemicking is best done in a cold state 
and with a weak solutidn of say 1/2° Tw. 
A warming of the liquor is not advisable for 
the fact that it increases the rapidity of the 
bleaching action on the cloth, in turn giving 
a chance for over-chloring, a feature which 
must be avoided for two reasons: It will 
tend to make the cloth tender as well as be 
the means for stains and patches in the dye- 
ing, if such is the next operation, and for 
which reason it will be found advisable to 
rather run the goods twice through a weak 
liquor in the cold, in place of heating the 
liquor and in this way laying the foundation 
for imperfections to the fabric. 

The goods are then passed through the 
bleaching solution and then between squeeze 
rolls to remove all excess of the liquor and 
to force the liquor into the pores of the 


cloth. The cloths then pass to bins where 


they are allowed to lay for several hours. 
During this contact the oxygen of the hypo- 
chloride attacks the brown coloring matter 
upon the fibres, as they are more easily oxi- 
dized than the cellulose which constitutes 
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the main part of the fibre. The carbonic 
acid of the air undoubtedly plays a certain 
part in the reaction, and hypochlorous acid 
is to a certain extent set free. During this 
contact the bleaching powder is nearly all 
decomposed. 

While the goods are in the bin they should 
be covered with a damp sheet, taking care 
that they are not left piled too long, i. e., 
become dry, since if this should be the case, 
there is a chance for the goods to become 
tender, and for which reason it will be found 


advisable from time to time to moisten them 


with a little water. Pile them as loosely as 
possible in order that the air can get at them, 
a feature which will assist the process. 

After chemicking, the goods should then 
pass through a dilute acid (either hypo- 
chloride or sulphuric acid may be used) for 
a second time, the process being technically 
known as the final or white-sour. The same 
has for its object to decompose any bleach- 
ing powder still remaining upon the goods, 
and render its chlorine available, to remove 
also all the lime from the goods, and finally 
to remove the material oxidized by the 
bleaching powder. Hydrochloric acid has 
the advantage over sulphuric acid in forming 
a more soluble salt of lime, having also a 
more solvent action upon any traces of iron 
and other metallic and oxide stains still re- 
maining in the goods. However, it has the 
disadvantage of unpleasant work to the 
workmen on account of its fuming proper- 
ties. The disadvantage of sulphuric acid is 
that traces of the bleaching powder, etc., etc., 
are liable to remain in the cloth, even after 
the most careful washing, in turn injuring 
the cloth when it is dried. 

The scouring in the white-sour is done by 
passing the goods through an acid liquor, as 
previously referred to, at 2° Tw., piling 
them up for two or three hours and after- 
wards wash them thoroughly in order to re- 
move the acids and lime salts from the 
goods. Running water shouldbe employed, 
and it should be clear and free from dis- 
solved organic matter and iron. The wash- 
ing cannot be too carefully executed. The 
drying is done (1) in the case of very delicate 
goods by hanging them in dry rooms ex- 
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posed to hot air and (2) upon cylinder dry- 
ing machines, which, as will be readily un- 
derstood, is the most economical way to dry 
them. 

The chief evils in connection with bleach- 
ing are making the goods tender and spot- 
ting them, both of which, however, can be 
always more or less traced to carelessness 
upon the part of the party having the proc- 
ess in his charge. 

Tender goods may be caused also by im- 
perfect washing or even by drying at too 
high a temperature. Spotting is usually due 
to iron either in the chemicals or from con- 
tact with the kier or in the wash water. 
Suspended matter in the wash water also 
causes spots. 

Very light fabrics such as laces, lace cur- 
tains, etc., and which as will be readily un- 
derstood, cannot stand the continuous proc- 
esses thus explained, must be submitted to a 
different bleaching process,* for example, 
some bleachers may steep these goods for 
an hour in a weak lime liquor, using about 
two pounds of lime to one hundred pounds 
of goods, boiling them afterwards in a kier 
for about eight hours and wash them in a 
washing machine supplied with dash wheels, 
1. e., large hollow wheels, the interior of 
which being divided into four compartments, 
and into which the goods are put, and the 
wheel caused to revolve while at the same 
time a current of water flows with some 
force in the interior of the wheel and thus 
washes the goods. 

Fig. 7 shows the general construction of 
such a washing machine in which a indicates 
the wooden tank for holding the wash water, 
and which tank is placed from 12 to 24 
inches below the floor level, according to the 
capacity of the machine, in order to bring 
the doors, b, conveniently low so that the 
material to be washed can be unloaded and 
loaded quickly and economically. c, d, e 
and f show the four compartments previ- 
ously referred to. g indicates outwardly 
projecting pieces placed in each compart- 
ment of the cylinder in order to aid in keep- 
ing the goods in a loosened condition. 





*See also bleaching with peroxides—as mentioned later on 
—for this purpose, i. e 


, a modern bleach. 
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To obtain a perfect circulation of the wash 
water through the goods, while the cylinder 
is revolving, i. e., passing through the bath, 
the copper sheets with which the compart- 
ments, cylinder heads and partitions are 
lined, are perforated. The material is loaded 
in the various compartments separately from 
the back of the machine, the unloading being 
done at its front and when the bottom par- 
tition of each compartment forms a table 
from which the stock is readily taken from 
the machine. 

The construction of the compartments, as 
will be seen from the illustration, is such 
that the material in them is turned over at 
every revolution of the cylinder without any 
rolling motion, in turn preventing the stock 
from forming a mass, and in turn prevent- 
ing a thorough washing. 

\fter the goods are thus carefully washed, 
they are then again submitted to the kier, 








and boiled again with soda ash, using about 
8 per cent. of the latter for every 100 pounds 
of goods, giving them a boil of about 7 
hours, after which they are again washed 
and the process followed up with a second 
boiling, lasting for about 8 hours with 5 per 
cent. ash and 4 per cent. soft soap for each 
100 pounds of goods, after which they are 
again washed and entered in the chemick, 
and allowed to steep for about 2 hours, after 
which they are hydro extracted, steeped in 
sour of hydrochloric acid of about 1° Twad- 
dle, washed again, hydro extracted, passed 
through a bluing liquor, hydro extracted 
again and in turn dried. 
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As will be readily understood, any of the 
processes of bleaching quoted throughout 
the article may be omitted or varied to suit 
different demands, different fabrics under op- 
eration, for the fact that an endless variety 
of fabrics require the process, varying from 
the coarsest cotton cloth possible ‘to be 
made, to the finest delicate structure, and 
when naturally the treatment of one cannot 
be followed up with another style of fabric, 
i. €., must be varied to suit the particular 
case, the particular style of fabric to be 
treated. 

Bleaching with peroxide is what we might 
call a modern way of bleaching. Although 
it may be a long time before this system of 
bleaching will come in universal use as the 
process of cotton bleaching, on account of 
the expense connected with it as well as the 
necessity of the invention of the proper ma- 
chinery for carrying it on systematically at 
a low cost, still there are at present certain 
lines in cotton manufacturing where the 
qualities of peroxide-white as the bleaching 
process is of the greatest of advantage. 


Among the classes which are vastly bene- 


fited by being taken away from the rotting 
influence of the lime bleach are to be men- 
tioned all products in which retention of 
strength is a prime necessity, such as laces, 
curtains, ropes, flimsy and frail fabrics, etc.; 
furthermore, those products which, besides 
strength, are to retain, and are more valua- 
ble according to the degree they retain, elas- 
ticity and softness, such as knit goods. 

Another quality of the peroxide-white is 
advantageous to the latter class, e.g., the 
freedom of these goods which are to be 
worn next to the skin, from harmful chemi- 
cals, such as the lime treatment always 
leaves in the fibre. 

We think these advantages are not suffi- 
ciently considered by the knit goods trade at 
large, possibly for the reason that no urgent 
public demand exists for goods having such 
qualities. Thisis due to the public being un- 
instructed and therefore knowing not what 
to demand, nor, when they ask for it, 
whether they actually receive it. Here ap- 
pears to be a fine chance for “trade mark”’ 
goods and a campaign to the consuming 
public. 
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A trial of peroxide bleaching is not diffi- 
cult nor expensive, and no excuse therefore 
exists for not becoming acquainted with the 
system and gauging its selling effect on the 
goods of the cotton manufacturer. 

The apparatus required could not be sim- 
pler. It consists of wooden kettles arranged 
for heating up by means of a lead pipe under 
a perforated double bottom. 

An output of one thousand pounds per 
day would not call for an expenditure of 
more than $100, while greater installations 
are proportionately cheaper. Test trials can 
be made in any small wooden vessel, such 
as a pail, or even in glass or enamel. 

Of the peroxides, the most available is 
peroxide of sodium, for which there now is a 
large demand from the wool, silk and mixed 
goods bleacher. 

The principle of peroxide bleaching is 
based on the oxidation of the natural color- 
ing matter of the fibre and as soon as this is 
accomplished the peroxide influence stops; 
consequently there can be no damage to the 
goods by tendering the fibre, and close su- 
pervision, for fear of damage, is not called 
for. 

As the bleach baths are made up in the 
kettle or machine (dyeing machine) in which 
the bleaching is to take place, the room for 
settling and storage tanks is saved. 

By reason of the coloring matter being 
oxidized, a yellowing-up by time, exposure 
or washing is done away with, which should 
prove a boon to the stock room, jobber and 
dealer when goods are left on the shelf from 
one season to the other. 

An educational campaign to the public, 
while always expensive, yet can be calculated 
to bring such immediate results that the out- 
lay will be quickly covered by the demand 
for the article whose trade mark is known to 
guarantee strong goods with all vitality left 
therein; which will not go back in color and 
the wearing of which will not affect the ten- 
derest skin. 

(To be continued.) 
ssi cg alcatel doe 

During the last five years the number of 
manufacturing establishments in New York 
State have increased from 35,957 to 37,194, 
representing a capital of $2,031,459,515. 
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AN AUTOMATICALLY THREADING 
SHUTTLE. 


This is an English invention and, as the 
heading indicates, has for its object the 
threading of the yarn without suction, i. e., 
obviating any necessity on the part of the 
weaver of blowing the thread through its 
exit, or of applying the shuttle for the pur- 
pose of threading it to the mouth, i. e., suck 
ing the thread through its exit from the 
shuttle. 

Referring to the accompanying two illus- 
trations, and which are a plan and a trans- 
verse section, respectively, the shuttle is 
constructed with a bridge-piece, a, in front 
of the shuttle-tongue, B, forming a large 
opening, D, in front of the bridge, a, to 
which the fingers of the weaver have ready 





access. The opening, D, either passes from 
top to bottom of the shuttle, or it extends 
from the top only part way through the 
shuttle. 

The shuttle-tongue, B, and the bridge, a, 
are so placed that the former projects for- 
ward into close proximity with the bridge 
and consequently prevents any liability of 
ballooning of the yarn off the point of the 
shuttle-tongue. 

In the bridge, two holes, E and F, are cut, 
the same joining the interior of the shuttle 
with the opening, D, in the point for the 
passage of the yarn. The hole, E, is imme- 
diately opposite the end of the shuttle- 
tongue, from which the yarn is delivered to 
it, and the hole, F, is placed more or less in- 
clined in any other convenient position, both 
holes being fitted with a pot eye to prevent 
the yarn from cutting into the wood. 

At one side of the bridge an inclined slit, 
e, is cut from the top of the shuttle into the 
hole, E, and another inclined slit, f, into the 
hole, F, by means of which the yarn as com- 
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m the cop can be readily passed by the 

into the hole, E, and through it into 
pening, D, and back again into the 1 
shuttle 

is also cut in the side of the 
and through which the yarn can be 
easily pushed to the outside by the finger of 
the 


‘ior of the 
\ hole, G, 
shuttle, 


weaver, no blowing or suction of any 
sort on his part being required. 
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FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 324. 
7 
Ommo aE 
—— ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—20X 2=70 inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 


2 ends, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen cheviot yarn, blue and white twist. 

6ends,2ply, 5 run, woolen cheviot yarn, medium gray and 
white twist 

2 ends, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen cheviot yarn 

s4ends,2 ply, 5 run, woolen cheviot 
white twist 


, drab 
yarn, 


and yellow twist. 
medium gray and 


64 ends, repeat of pattern 


Filling—4o picks per inch, all 3 run woolen cheviot yarn 
black. 


Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 


ee 


Cheviot Suiting. 


Finish 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 1024. 


(Om OOmmOOmoomoo 
Warp—2856 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—20% X2 
Dress— 


=70 inches wide in loom. 


1 end, 2/36s worsted cheviot, red and black twist 
1end, 3 run, woolen cheviot, gray mix 

2 ends, 344 run, woolen cheviot, black 

2 ends, 344 run, woolen cheviot, gray mix 

2 ends, 344 run, woolen cheviot, black . 

1 end, 2/188 worsted cheviot, green . 

2 ends, 344 run, woolen cheviot, black 

rend, 2/36s worsted cheviot, yellow and black twist . 
2e nds, 3% run, woolen cheviot, black 

1end, 32/1Ss worsted cheviot, green 

I end, 3% run, woolen cheviot, black . 

rend, 334 run, woolen cheviot, gray mix 

tend, 2/36s worsted cheviot, red and black twist....... = 
rend, 3% run, woolen cheviot, dark green ) 

rend, 34 run,woolen eheviot, black ss x 2 


1 end 
1 end 
= 40 ends 


zends 
1end 
2ends 
1 end 
2 ends 
1end 


46 ends 
1 end 
4 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 102 ends 


Filling—40 picks per inch, all 3% 


yarn. 


Finish—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 


run woolen cheviot 


Worsted Melton Suiting. 


Complete Weave, 
Repeat 159 X 6. 


Warp—so88 ends, 12, , 16 or 18 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed—12% X 6 = 68 inches wide in loom. 

Dress— 

16 sections @ 318 ends, or 2 patterns to one section 
1 end, 2/48’s worsted, green mix oe 
rend, 444 run woolen yarn, green mix.. 
tend, 2/48’s worsted, green mix 

3 ends, 2/48s worsted, black and white twist, 
twist) 

2/48’s worsted, royal blue 

1 end, 2 fold, 2/48’s worsted, royal blue.}> xX 4... 

1end, 2/48’s worsted, royal blue 

3 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and white twist, 
twist) 

2/,8’s worsted, green mix . 

4% run woolen yarn, green mix .. 

2/48’s worsted, green mix 


XM 28...cc0e = 54 ends 


hard 
= 3ends 
1 end, 


.-=12ends 


(hard 


3 ends 
1 end, 


1 end, 


87 ends 
1 end, 


Repeat of pattern 
Filling—75 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, dark violet. 
1 pick, 444 run woolen yarn, dark violet. 


3 picks, in repeat of pattern. 
Finish—Worsted melton finish, 56 inches wide, 3% take 
up in length during finishing. 
Calculations as to Amount of Material Required— 
10% take up of warp during weaving: 
5088 = 5653 and 
5653 + 159 (pattern) = 35.554 constant 
6= 213.32 0.254 0z. 2/48’s worsted,black and white. 
142.216= 0.388 oz. 2 fold, 2/48’ s worsted, royal blue. 
= 3.978 oz. 2/48’s worsted, green mix. 
9338 = 3.932 0z. 4% run, green mix. 
= 0.338 oz. 2/48’s worsted, royal biue. 


150 ends 


8 840 oz. weight of warp. 

75 picks, 68 inches wide = 5100 yards + 3 = 1700 
3400 of 2/48's worsted, dark violet.......... = +4. ‘048 oz, per yard 
1700 of 444 run, dark violet. = 4. oz. per yard 


8.048 oz. filling 
Warp— 8.840 
Filling— 8.048 


16.888 
+ .§ 


. weight of flannel from loom 
- 3% take up at finishing 


17.388 
2.607 oz. 


loss in finishing"(15%) 


14.781 oz. = 14% oz. finished weight (exclu- 
sive selvage). 
—_—_——__—__¢_ 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 164 X 4. 


x 6 


meeOoOm@oo 
goOoomooo 
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Warp—6238 ends—8 or 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—15% X 6 = 66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress—ig sections of 328 ends each, or two patterns in 
one section. 


34 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark slate..... 

2 ends, 2/48’ Ss worste d, black and red twist 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark slate 

2 ends, 2/45’s worsted, black and green tw ist 
2 ends, 2/32’s werste d. dark slate 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and blue twist 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark slate Jeveawmed 
2ends, 2/48's worsted, black and green Geel’. csapise. 
3 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark slate 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and red twist 
34 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark slate..... _ 
6 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black .............. 
30 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark slate 

6 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black 


= 34 ends 
2 ends 
2 ends 
2 ends 
2ends 
2ends 
2 ends 
2 ends 
2ends 
2 ends 
34 ends 
6 ends 


.-== 72 ends 


HHHnNNNN 


Repeat of pattern: 164 ends 


Filling—48 picks per inch, 2/32’s worsted, black. 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


a 


Worsted Suiting. 


xX 12 
———, eee en, 


See eam " 


gO [ Complete 
is} | fatal _|_tatel ecm ite: 


SE COMSOOMEOOeED 


OOS COMMOOSSOCMSODOMEOOME 

OM BOB BOOUCM EOE OOSBOOmEoo 
BOOMS OOSSOCMEOCmEOOsmsoo x 3 
BOOMOOMEEOCBOOSEEOOSEDOME 
OOS BOOS BOOREOOSEOOREOOSE 
OMBOOSBOORBOOMEOUCE 
BEOOSODORBOOmEOO 

BOOCMSEOOSE OMmOO 
OOSSOOMBOOmBOOmEOo 


Warp—3985 ends, 10 harness, fancy draw.’ 


Reed—30 X 2; split basket by reed, 66 inches wide in 
loom. 


Dress— 


7 ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue 
rend, 2/60’s w orsted, blue-green 
tend, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue 
I end, 2/60’s worsted, blue-green ..= tend 
39 ends, 2/40” s worsted, oo blue = 39 ends 
tend, 2/40’s worsted, dark green a ) 
end, 2/40! s worsted, dark blue } Xa=qends 
end, 2/40’s worsted, dark green...... =1end { 
ends, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue .. s11ends } 
end, 2/40" s worsted, dark green 
end, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue 
rend, 2/40’s worsted, dark green ; vaseno a 
32 ends, 2/40’s worsted, GRP WIG. 06 occcdewvses 


7 ends 
= 4ends 


= 32 ends 


= 4ends 


rend 
= 32 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 120ends 


Filling—6z2 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
8 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue 
1 pick, — s worsted, blue-green } 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue { 
I pick, 2/60’s worsted, blue-green 
61 pi cks, 2/40’s worsted, = eee 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark green ; as 
- ck, = worsted, dark blue { *?= = 4picks \. oat aa: ti 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark green .. fa Sane FP 
11 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue...... =11 picks } 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark green } 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue } 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, OED 6-66 ion dv eens tasreee 
53 picks, 2/40’s worsted, dark blue. 


8 picks 

XE Sess re 4 picks 
1 pick 
61 picks 


2 osees 4 picks 
1 pick 
= 53 picks 

Repeat of pattern : 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


64 picks 


TABLE SPOOLER GUIDE 


120 X 164. 
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PARKER’S ADJUSTABLE SPOOLER 
GUIDE. 


There are two main objects aimed at in 
the construction of this spooler-guide, viz: 

First, that the passage of knotty or mote 
bearing threads through the guide and thus 
onto its mate spool is prevented, and 

Second, that the guide is what we term 
adjustable, i. e., that it can be set so as to fit 
any count of thread to be handled; the new 
guide being besides a duplex cleaning affair 
(possessing duplex yarn rests and yarn 
knives) hence accomplishing a thorough 
cleaning of the yarn as is brought into con- 
tact with it. 

In order to be able to give a proper de- 
scription of the construction of this spooler 
guide, the accompanying illustration is 


20 


az 


>? 


given, the same showing separated in outline 
perspective, the construction of the different 
parts said guide is composed of. 

When the guide is assembled, part B is 
placed upon part A, both parts being held in 
place by means of pin 9 of part C, fitting into 
the orifices of lugs 15 and 16 of part B, screw 
D as fitting into the threaded orifice 12 of 
part A, in turn uniting parts A, B and C into 
one device, i. e., the new spooler guide com- 
plete. 

With reference to the latter, numeral of 
reference I is the base of the guide and 2 the 

yarn rest disposed at right angles to the 
former; 3 is the yarn guide, disposed in turn 
again at right angles to the yarn rest, 2; all 
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hree parts thus referred to being preferably 
ast integral. 
[he base, I, carries a clip, 4, for engaging 
its hooked portion, 5, the supporting rail 
the spooler (not shown) and being se- 
thereto by a screw, 6, the head of 
which (not shown) is disposed against the 
inner side of the base, 1, and is movable in 
a slot (not to be seen) so as to permit the 
base to be adjusted as the case may call for. 
The rear end of the yarn-rest, 2, is pro- 


7 
cured 


vided with a vertical groove, 7, for carrying 
in it casting, 8, as has secured to it the arm, 
9, said casting, 8, being provided at its lower 
extension with an elongated orifice, 10, 
through which passes screw, I1, that en- 
gages the threaded orifice, 12, in the end of 
the yarn-rest, 2, and thereby holds the cast- 
ing, 8, at any desired adjustment relatively 
to the rest, 2. 

The arm, 9, by means of its assembling, 
as previously referred to, supports a yarn- 
knife, 13, having combined with it an in- 
clined yarn-guide, 14. Projecting from one 
face of the latter are the two orificed lugs, 
15 and 16, that are holding the arm, 9, as 
previously explained. 

Yarn-knife, 13, is combined with the outer 
end of the lug, 16, and connected with the 
guide, 14, at its end opposite to lug, 16, by 
arm, 17, the under side of which is provided 
with a depression, 18, which in conjunction 
with projection, 19, on the upper side of the 
varn-rest, 2, constitutes a yarn-gate, on ac- 
count of the member, 19, projecting inward 
beyond the inner face of the arm, 17, and 
consequently prevents the yarn from work- 
ing out from under the knife when once 
placed upon the yarn-rest, 2. 

Both the yarn-knife, 13, and yarn-rest, 2, 
are hollow, what in turn will permit the es- 
cape of any motes or other impurities sep- 
arated from the yarn from the guide, i. e., 
from the spooler. 

Double cleaning process: 

The upper edge, 20, of the base, 1, is ar- 
ranged in the same plane as the yarn-rest, 2, 
and consequently constitutes a supplemental 
vyarn-rest, the same being also true of the 
lower edge, 21, of the yarn-guide, 14, which 
in turn forms a second yarn-knife, so that in 
the operation of the device the yarn is sub- 
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jected to two scraping or cleaning actions, 
which canot help but remove any motes, etc., 
from the yarn during the spooling process. 

The thread-guide, 3, is loosely mounted 
upon the arm and consequently will rock 
freely and for this reason yield to the passage 
of the yarn; however, should a knot or large 
mote contact with the front yarn-knife, 13, 
the rear knife, 21, will be forced down upon 
the yarn-rest, 2, in turn preventing the pass- 
ing of the knot beyond the last-named rest. 


—_____.q—__________ 


WOOL AND HAIR. 


(Continued from February.) 


The fibre varies in diameter, the delicate 
Saxon merino at present producing what is 
acknowledged as the finest wool in the 
world, the diameter of these fibres being 
0.003 inch, with about 6,000 scales per inch. 
The fibres of fine wool grow very closely 
together upon the skin. The pure merino 
has from 40,000 to 48,000 fibres to a single 
square inch, while coarse wool breeds con- 
tain only from 5,000 to 6,000 to the square 
inch. 

Soundness of fibre indicates health. It is 
determined by pulling a few fibres out of a 
lock of wool, grasping them at their ends 
with the thumb and finger of both hands, 
and when a steady, hard pull will soon show 
weakness in them, provided any exists. 
Weakness of the staple may or may not 
prove a barrier to the use of a wool under 
consideration, it all depending upon the 
extent of this defect and whether the ma- 
terial is destined for warp, combing or filling 
yarn. 

Lustrous wool is long and strong, and 
varies considerably in the different breeds of 
sheep, straight, smooth, stiff wool having 
more lustre than curly merino wool. The 
amount of lustre of the wool depends part; 
upon the internal structure of the fibre, but 
chiefly upon the varying arrangement and 
transparency of the scales on the surface oi 
the fibre. Some classes of wool are charac- 
terized by the lustre of their fibres and in 
connection with such wool, its presence is a 
sure indication of a healthy fleece and a good 
guarantee of its working qualities. 

Old sheep usually lose the power of pro- 
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ducing the best wool, and as a rule, the wool 
of marshy and stormy localities is poor, 
though in one case the wool of Shetland is 
famous for its quality, however, this is 
caused by the fact that in this case the breed 
has remained uncontaminated with inferior 
breeds. 

The wave of the crimp or curl on some 
wool varies up to 32 in an inch, and is caused 
by the fact that as soon as the point of the 
fibre has protruded through the skin of the 
animal, a series of growths take place. One 
side grows faster than the other, and what 
causes this wave of the crimp, or curl to the 
fibre. There prevails a popular belief 
among manufacturers and dealers in wool, 
that the fineness in the crimp corresponds 
in all cases with fineness in the fibre, and 
while there are more or less exceptions to 
this belief to be found, yet in an average 
taken, the same is not wholly unjustifiable. 
Such a relation does exist in very many in- 
stances, but it is by no means universal, and 
therefore cannot be accepted as a rule for 
determining the fineness of the fibre. 

The instrument most frequently used for 
counting the crimps in a given length of 
fibre (one inch or parts of an inch) consists 
of a series of steel plates attached to a brass 
disk. Each plate is notched on the edge with 
a number of notches for a given distance, 
which corresponds with the average number 
of crimps found in the same distance in the 
fibre of wools of the different grades. 
Grasping the instrument by a small knob in 
the centre by one hand, and with a strong 
magnifying glass in the other, each of the 
notched plates is successively placed over 
the sample under examination. The plate in 
which the notches correspond with the 
crimps of the fibre, thus readily indicates the 
number of crimps per inch. As a rule, the 
coarser fibres have fewer crimps per inch 
than the finer ones, yet the crimp of the 
fibre cannot always be accepted as a guide 
of the absolute degree of fineness. This can 
be seen by making a few comparisons; and 
notwithstanding considerable importance is 
attached to it among the breeders, and as it 
is often used by dealers and graders in mak- 
ing their classifications based upon fineness, 
its true relation has been thoroughly recog- 
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nized by those who have made a careful 
scientific examination of the staple. 

The length of the wave in the crimp of the 
fibre thus cannot be accepted as a reliable 
indication of fineness, and other means must 
be adopted for determining this latter qual- 
ity, and concerning which there has been a 
marked demand for information. Distinc- 
tion in the fineness of the fibre may be deter- 
mined after practice or experience by sight 
and touch, but classifications made in this 
way have given rise to perplexing disputes 
because of the naturally wide variations of 
individual appreciation and judgment. The 
many systems of measurements devised and 
applied at different periods among the Ger- 
man and French investigators clearly illus- 
trate the difficulty of arriving at satisfactory 
results in this work, even by methods other 
than those just indicated. The principal 
difficulty consists in the fact that the wool 
fibres are not exactly cylindrical, but that 
their sections generally are of an oval or 
irregular shape, and _ the 
would vary accordingly to positions of 
fibres, when measurements are taken. The 
different systems adopted in Europe for 
ascertaining the fineness of the fibre are 
very numerous, each one has some merit, as 


measurements 


all have been more or less extensively em- 


ployed there. These systems are fully de- 
scribed in J. Bohm’s “Wollkunde,” for 
which we refer the reader for more detailed 
information concerning them and where he 
classes the systems and instruments as those 
requiring and those not requiring the use of 
the microscope. Each division he again sub- 
divides in the process of measuring single 
fibres, or the process of measuring several 
fibres at the same time. 

According to Dr. Bowman, the breaking 
strain of human hair in grains is 1,641; of 
mohair, 586; of Lincoln wool, 502; of 
Leicester wool, 473. In Southdown wool, 
however, it is only 86; in Australian merino 
50; and in Saxony merino, 39. The average 
diameter of the fibre after breaking, ex- 
pressed in decimals of an inch, was found to 
be: Human hair, 0.0027; mohair, 0.00138; 
Lincoln wool, 0.00159; Leicester wool, 
0.00138; Southdown wool, 0.00081; Aus- 
tralian merino, 0.00035; and that of Saxony 
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merino, 0.000224. 
hand, the 


In elasticity, on the other 
\ustralian wool is nearer that of 
human hair than that of the Lincoln. 

Good and Bad Wool. As all fine fleeces 


tain some coarse wool, and all fleeces 
graded as coarse wool contain some fine 
wool we herewith mention rules governing 


both qualities. A fine or valuable wool to 
the manufacturer must have the following 
haracteristic points: 


ground: 2d, 


ist, fineness, with close 
pureness; 3d, straight-haired 
when broken by drawing; 4th, elasticity; 5th, 
staple not too long (except if wanted for 
combing); 6th, color; 7th, defined coarse 
portions; &th, tenacity. The points which 
will make wool poor in the eyes of the manu- 
facturer are: ist, thin, grounded, toppy, 
curly-haired, and if in a sorted state a small 
amount that is very fine; 2d, tender staple; 
3d, little or no elasticity; 4th, many dead 
white hairs; 5th, very yolky. 

Length of Staple. According to their 
length, technically, length of staple, wools 
are graded in two principal grades known 
as long-stapled (combing or delaine) wools 
and short-stapled (clothing or carding) 
wools. Until late years the long-stapled 
were used for the manufacture of 
worsted yarns, but which is not essential any 
more, since the machinery for the manufac- 
ture of these yarns is at present such that 
short-stapled wools can also be made into 
worsted. Short-stapled wools are generally 
used for the manufacture of woolen yarns, 
but as previously mentioned, some are also 
spun in worsted yarns. However, to the 
manufacturer of worsted yarns the length of 
the staple is always a point of interest, since 
it not only contributes to the strength of the 
varn, but at the same time will result in less 
noil and consequently more yarn out of a 
given amount of wool. 

[he classification of the short stapled, or 
nerino, or clothing, or carding wools, as 
they are variously called is: picklock, XXX, 


wools 


XX, X, one-half blood, three-eighths blood 
ind one-fourth blood, according to quantity 
and fineness. 

Picklock is an extremely fine fibre, of 
which a very little is found in the remaining 
Saxony flocks of breeders in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 


Most of these breeders have modi- 
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fied their flocks to obtain heavier fleeces of 
longer fibre, bringing much more money. 
There is also very little of the XXX grade, 
which is only exceeded in fineness by the 
purest breeding of Saxony merinos. 

The mass of high-grade clothing wool is 
of the XX and X grades. The lower grades 
are made by dealers according to fineness 
and quality, without a knowledge (which 
would be impossible to attain) of the precise 
fraction of merino blood of the sheep pro- 
ducing them. 

The combing wools are of two classes, 
viz: those of the English mutton breeds, or 
at least not of merino origin, and secondly 
the merino division of combing wools, which 
in turn are again classified in three grades— 
fine, the finest of long staple; medium, not 
quite so fine, and low, of combing length and 
a little finer than the combing wool of mut- 
ton breeds. These are classed as three- 
eighths blood, one-fourth blood, common 
and braid, the last being the long and lus- 
trous wools of the Lincolns, and also of 
Leicesters and Cotswolds. 

Wool as coming from the sheeps’ back, 
besides the wool fibre contains foreign mat- 
ter and which are best divided into 
parts, viz: 

a: Suint, which includes everything that 
is soluble in water, and consists chiefly of 
the potassium salts of certain organic acids, 
and which are soluble in water. 

b: Yolk, which includes substances in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in ether or 
spirits, and consists for the most part of 
cholesterine, together with insocholesterine, 
and also the clycerides of certain organic 
acids. In order to ascertain the amount of 
yolk in wool, extract the dried wool with 
ether, after which wash the ethereal solution 
with water, so as to remove the potassium 
salts, since they are slightly soluble in ether 
Next evaporate the washed ethereal solution 
to dryness and weigh the fatty residue, the 
weight in turn representing the amount of 
yolk present. In many instances suint and 
yolk are considered under one item so as to 
simplifly classification. 

c: Mechanical impurities, such as burrs, 
sand, dirt, etc. 

d: Moisture; wool is very hygroscopic, 


four 
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that is, it will absorb a considerable amount 
of water without feeling damp. The amount 
of moisture present depends on the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere where the wool is 
stored. In a warm, dry room it will contain 
as low as 8 to 12 per cent. of moisture, and 
in a damp atmosphere it may contain as high 
as 30 to 50 per cent. The amount of mois- 
ture in unwashed wool varies with the 
amount of fatty matter it contains; the more 
fatty matter the less moisture; moisture in 
wool as it comes from the sheep’s back vary- 
ing from 6 to 24 per cent., and for which 
reason attention should be paid that no ex- 
cess of it is present, since wool loaded with 
excess of moisture means loss to thé buyer. 
This hygroscopic nature of wool renders it 
very desirable that those trading with it 
should know exactly its condition in this 
respect at the time of buying and selling 
To ascertain the exact amount of moisture 
present in a lot of wool, take a sample of it, 
weigh it, and then subject it for half an hour 
to a temperature of 212° F. The wool is 
then weighed and the procedure repeated 
until the latter weight is constant. This 
weight subtracted from the original weight 
gives the moisture in the sample and from 
which the percentage can be readily ascer- 
tained. No standard of moisture for wool in 
grease exists, since the amount of moisture 


in unwashed wool varies with the amount of | 


fatty matter it contains; the more fatty mat 
ter, the less moisture; but with reference to 
scoured wools, the permissible limit of mois 
ture in wool is: 17 per cent. measured with 
perfectly dry wool as a basis for clothing 
wool; and 18 1/4 per cent. measured with 
perfectly dry wool as a basis for combing 
wools. “If wool is heated to 212° F., it 
becomes plastic, and when in this condition 
it can be made to assume any shape, which it 
retains upon cooling. 

3urrs and Burry Wool. Burr is a general 
term given to the fruits of certain plants of 
the natural orders compositae and legumin- 
osae. These burr weeds have spiral or 
conical seed-pods covered with densely-set 
horny spines, which readily hook into the 
woolly covering on the sheep’s back and are 
a prominent adjunct to wools raised in South 
America. 
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Wool should be obtained as free from 
burrs as possible, since they adhere to the 
fleece of the sheep, and cause much trouble 
in the different processes of manufacturing. 
Burr-pickers are employed to remove them, 
but the most effectual way to remove the 
spiral burr is by carbonization. 

The wool of diseased sheep, or of such as 
have died from disease, as will be readily 
understood, is inferior in quality to wool 
taken from a healthy animal of the same 
breed. Wool taken from a diseased sheep 
will also behave differently in dyeing than 
wool of a healthy sheep, the former not tak 
ing as full a color as the latter. 

The wool of slaughtered sheep is removed 
from the skin either by cutting or by a chem 
ical process, steeping, in the latter case, the 
hides for a time in lime, or a dilute solution 
of sodium sulphide and when the fibres be- 
come sufficiently loosened at their roots so 
that they can be readily removed. The first 
process (to remove the pelt by cutting) pro- 
duces a better fibre, although more trouble- 
some, but the wool does not suffer in its 
quality, whereas the chemical process more 
or less injures the fibre. Wool obtained by 
the chemical process, generally known as 
pulled wool, is inferior in quality to that of 
shorn wool. 

With such an apparently simple fibre as 
wool, it thus will be seen that considerable 
discrimination and attention are required to 
detect the variations of excellence in the 
different kinds. Sheep raisers have to con- 
sider whether they are to raise their flocks 
more particularly for the quality of the fibre 
or for the quality of the mutton. As will be 
readily understood, only one point can be 
gained successfully, and this certainly at the 
expense of the other, a feature seen by the 
fact that in olden days Great Britain was 
held in high repute for its wool, but that the 
importation of foreign textiles lent itself to 
the sacrifice of the fleece in order to improve 
mutton raising, hence to the decline of Brit- 
ish wool. The study of the variations of the 
fibres will through time throw light on the 
cause which produces them, and those who 
are engaged in the culture of sheep will thus 
be enabled to secure still greater uniformity 
in the character of the fleece, a feature which 
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will be of the greatest benefit to those mills 
which manufacture the better class of woolen 
soods 


—_—_____ 


AN IMPROVED PICKER-STICK CONNEC- 
TION. 


The object of the new device is to prevent 
breaking of the picker stick during the oper- 
ation of the loom, by providing an improved 
connection between 
stick. 

lo 


sSweel 


stick and picker 


nderstand the construction and opera- 


u 
\f 
I 


tion of the device more readily, the accom- 


illustrations are given, of which Fig. 


panying 


| shows us an elevation of the improved 
connections applied to that part of the loom 
o which it more particularly refers, Fig. 
2 being an enlarged (as compared to Fig. 
1) view in detail of the cushion arrangement, 
used in connection with the new device, said 
cushion arrangement being the most im- 
portant member of the latter. 

A description of the construction and 
operation of the new device is best given by 
quoting numerals of references as used in 
connection with our illustrations and of 
which 1 refers to the usual picker-arm- shaft, 
carrying picker-arm, 2, which in turn by 
[ carries the sweep-stick, 
4, as is clearly shown in connection with 
diagram Fig. 1. The picker-stick, 6, is 


hinged to the framing of the loom in the 


means Of a strap, 3, 
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usual manner by means of a fulcrum indi- 
cated by numeral 5. 

A block, 7, containing a groove, 8, in turn 
is secured to a cushion strap, 9, the latter 
being held to the picker stick as shown at 
10, said strap, 0, serving to cushion the im- 
pact of the picker-stick, 6, when the loom is 
running. 

A strip of leather or otherwise, I1, is 
mounted on either side to the sweep-stick, 
4 (only one of these strips, 11, can be shown 
in our illustration, since its mate strip is 
situated in back of it on the other side of the 
stick) by means of bolt, 12. Said strips, 11, 
on its outer end, are connected by means 
of bolt, 13, and carry between each other, 
the new cushioning device previously re- 
ferred to, and which consists of a wooden 


block, 14, of a peculiar shape as shown in 
detailed illustration Fig. 2, i. e., comprising 
ears, 15-16, and a curved portion, 17. 

Between the ears, 15-16, of the wooden 
block, 14, a rubber cushion, 18, provided 
with tongues, 19-20, is inserted, the latter 
entering its mate 
respectively. 

Around the cushion, 18, and the top and 
bottom of block, 14, in turn is fitted a strap, 
21, being secured to the latter by means of 
bolt, 22, and consequently holds the rubber 
cushion, 18, in proper position onto the 
wooden block, I4. 

This cushioning device as thus described, 
and illustrated in detail in connection with 
diagram Fig. 2, in turn is fitted into the 
groove 8 (see Fig. 1 again) of the block, 7, 
and where it serves to cushion the connec- 
tion between picker-stick, 6, and picker-arm, 
2, with the consequent advantage of pro- 
longing the life of the picker-stick by less 
wear and tear on it. 


recesses 


of block, 14, 
















CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


CONDITIONING COTTON YARN. 


[The manager of one of the largest cotton 
spinning plants in Lancashire writes as fol- 
lows to our correspondent, M. A. Cooper. 


Ed.] 


“Rochdale, Feb. 11, 1907. 

“Dear Sir: The undersigned was much 
interested in your very practical article on 
‘Conditioning Cotton Yarn’ in a recent is- 
sue. The part referring to the conditioning 
on the winding frame deserves special atten- 
tion. Anyone who has had experience with 
the trouble caused by conditioning on the 
bobbin would be only too glad to get rid of 
the hundred and one difficulties that arise if 
at the same time the moisture could be got 
into the yarn. 

“Do-you know of the system you mention 
having been tried, and if so with what re- 
sults? Is the yarn as smart as when condi- 
tioned by dipping? Is there not a risk of 
mildew, and lastly can as much moisture be 
carried as when dipping is resorted to? 

“Apologizing for troubling you, we are, 

“Yours respectfully, 
— Ltd.” 





To this Mr. Cooper answers as follows: 
“There is not the slightest danger of mil- 
dew after the warps have been conditioned by 
the method explained in my article in the No- 
vember issue, as the moisture is evenly dis- 
tributed, every thread getting its exact pro- 
portion, and being forced into the yarn by 
pressure on the damp flannel-covered roller 
and not put on in such a haphazard way as 
dipping, where the outer portions of the 
yarn get perhaps 20 per cent. of water and 
the inner portions practically none at all. 
\gain in dipping there is no regularity in the 
amount of water going into the yarn, where- 
as under the conditioning system the amount 
of water is regulated by the speed at which 
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the damp roller is revolved, and from 7 to 8 
per cent. of water (or more if necessary) can 
be put into the yarn without danger of mil- 
dew. We used to get orders for warps to be 
ready for delivery when required and have 
had them lying in stock as long as twelve 
months. 

“The only danger of mildew is in allowing 
the small quantity of yarn which always re- 
mains on the warping bobbin to stay on too 
long, but this is easily prevented by having 
all the pieces of bobbins run off completely 
bare at regular intervals; by having different 
colors of bobbins for different counts pre- 
vents mixed counts in running off these 
pieces. In fact all these little, though im- 
portant, details are only overcome by experi- 
ence and a good, sound, practical system. 

“The correspondent also speaks of the ap- 
pearance of the warps after being condi- 
tioned as compared with the ‘smartness’ 
after being dipped. My previous remarks 
about the damp being evenly distributed 
holds equally good in maintaining the smart- 
ness or appearance of the yarn, which could 
be affected detrimentally in this respect only 
by putting in an altogether abnormal amount 
of moisture, which would no doubt not only 
make the yarn appear dead and heavy, but 
would be an incentive to mildew. But no 
practical man would knowingly put in more 
than a reasonable amount of damp, if he did 
he would be ‘hoist with his own petard,’ by 
having the warps returned for containing ex- 
cess moisture. 

“One of the difficulties of this system of 
conditioning is the effect of the moisture on 
the heads of the warper bobbins and is prob- 
ably a difficulty our correspondent has not 
yet experienced, but if he decides to give the 
system an extended trial he will find that the 
heads of the bobbins will split off where they 
are glued on, as the moisture eventually 
softens the glue until it is useless. To ob- 
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viate this trouble I had all our warper bob- 
bins made with a metal binder so the water 
did not affect them and consequently pre- 
vented the heads breaking off. I found the 
metal binder an improvement in another 
way as it prevented the edge or rim of the 
bobbins getting rough from constant wear 
and having a tendency to break the threads 
in the operation of winding or warping. 
[his metal binder was a source of strength 
to the bobbin and though the initial cost was 
slightly more than for the ordinary bobbin, 
the increase in the length of time the bobbin 
lasted and the steady running more than re- 
paid the extra outlay, independent of the ne- 
cessity for having a bobbin made on this 
principle, in order to resist the 
the moisture on the heads. 
‘Another source of trouble will be to keep 
every thread touching the dampening roller 
t same extent, otherwise there will be 
irregularity in the amount of damp in the 
threads. 
hread that has been damped, running along- 
side a perfectly dry or almost dry thread, will 
‘tt have the same tension or drag on it that 


action of 


1 
Oo the 


This is detrimental to the yarn, as a 


the dry thread has and the latter is receiving 
‘punishment.’ To ensure every 
thread getting on to the dampening roller a 
elass rod is fixed in front of the trough. 
[hese rods are made in short lengths, fixed 
in adjustable bearings, and by keeping the 
two lengths of rods exactly level with each 
‘ther all the threads will touch the roller to 
the same extent and consequently obtain the 
amount of moisture. Iron, steel, or 
brass rods are not satisfactory for this pur- 


11 1 
tii the 


same 
pose as the continually running thread even- 
tually cuts into the metal and causes a differ 
ence in the height of the threads. 

“By close observation one will soon be 
able to overcome all these little difficulties 
ind the matter is well worth time and trouble, 
is in my Opinion it is the most satisfactory 
method of conditioning cotton yarn. We 
experimented a considerable time before 
adopting this system and I could enumerate 
at least half a dozen different plans that were 
worked out and rejected before arriving at 
the goal we were aiming for, as much mois- 
ture retained in the yarn by this 


can be 
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method as by dipping and it will be more 
regularly distributed.” 
——- --@-- OO 


THE CARE OF DRAWING-IN FRICTIONS. 


BY JOHN STANHOPE. 


In adjusting a drawing-in friction the first 
thing is to see that the friction is perfectly 
loose while the carriage is running out and 
while backing off. As soon as the backing- 
off is completed the friction dish should drop 
into action and at the same time the holding- 
out catch should rise. The friction dish 
should move out of action when the carriage 
reaches the back stops. If the friction or the 
parts connected with it are not adjusted care- 
fully there are sure to be smash-ups and no 
end of trouble. If the friction dish should 
be set too deep so that it binds during the 
outward run it would cause the carriage to 
slip off the holding-out catch and make kinks 
in the yarn. Sometimes the carriage will 
run in before the backing-off takes place and 
all the ends will be bunched together because 
no winding can be done if backing-off does 
not take place. If the carriage did manage 
to reach and remain on the holding-out catch 
the trouble would be worse, for as soon as 
the cam changed the drawing-in friction dish 
would fall a little lower and it would then 
have a sufficient hold to pull the carriage and 
this would break the holding-out catch. 

It is very important when setting a draw- 
ing-in friction to see that a sufficient sweep 
of the holding-out catch is maintained, for 
the drawing-in friction and the holding 
out catch are connected together. It is a 
practice among mule spinners to set the 
drawing-in friction dish deep, so they can get 
a high rate of speed during winding. In my 
opinion this is a very bad practice, for with 
a high rate of speed there will be several bad 
results: the ends will break down and wind 
around other ends; the cops will not shape 
well; they will have bad noses; numerous 
breakages will take place with the drawing 
up parts; the check and scroll bands will not 
last long on account of the high tension at 
which they must be kept to prevent the car 
riage from striking the buffers too hard. 
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When the speed of the engine is irregular or 
the engine is stopped at noon or night the 
carriage will not strike the buffers because 
the bands are too tight. Striking the buffers 
too hard or not striking them at all means 
cut yarn in both cases. I know of one mill 
where the second hand walks around with a 
check and scroll band tied to his waist ever 
ready to jump in and put one on. No atten- 
tion is paid to the high speed of the taking- 
in vertical shaft as the manager thinks that 
to decrease the speed would mean a loss of 
production. This extra work of the second 
hand, the time lost while new bands are 
being put on, and the cost of the scroll band- 
ing count for nothing in this mill. I also 
know of several mills where the mules run at 
so high a speed that it is necessary to attach 
a piece of chain to the end of the check 
band which is made fast to the end of the 
scroll. It is always that end of the band that 
When the drawing-in friction is out 
of order there is a great loss of production 
and there is much bad work as a result of the 
irregular winding. 

So far I have dealt only with the high 
speed of the carriage when winding, but the 
evil is the same with slow speed, loss of pro- 
duction and irregular winding. Whenever 
there is irregular winding there is bad work. 
I have sometimes worked on mules with an 
old friction or that was worn out or 
thick with oil and grease, so that I often had 
to help the carriage in by pushing at it just 
after doffing. 


breaks. 


one 


\ drawing-in friction that is 
about worn out ought to be replaced at once. 
A friction that won’t pull the carriage in at 
a regular speed or one that varies in its ac- 
tion ought to be taken out, put in a lathe and 
skinned up; that is, the leather scraped off 
and made free from dirt and oil. To do this 
properly the leather should be scraped off 
with a sharp-edged tool; great care should 
be taken that the leather is scraped all the 
way across without affecting the conical 
shape of the friction. Frictions that require 
skinning heat very much and have a tendency 
to stick to the friction dish. I have often 


seen overseers, spinners, and fixers scrape 
the leather as far as they could get into the 
friction dish with a piece of glass, a knife, or 


a file. 


This is about the worst thing that 
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could be done to frictions, as it rounds them 
off at the bottom, as shown at PP, Fig. 1, 
instead of leaving them as shown at OO, 
Fig. 2. Thousands of frictions are ruined by 
being repeatedly scraped. , 

Another common practice among mule 
spinners when frictions slip is to put a little 
lime or some kind of liquid on them to burn 
off the dirt and grease. This would do very 
well if the leather was not burned off at the 
same time. As soon as the leather is af- 
fected the winding becomes irregular. | 
always wipe off the leather as well as I can 
with something soft and then put on a little 
powdered resin. If this does not fix it, out 
it comes and goes to the lathe to be skinned 
up. 


oY P 6 canine 


FIG. I. FIG. 2 

I have already said that the friction dish 
should rise when the carriage reaches the 
back stop. Most men depend on the cam to 
do this work and never pay any attention to 
the finger connected to the carriage square, 
which will, if properly set, kick the friction 
dish out of action just as the carriage gets 
home. This also prevents smash-ups in case 
the carriage fails to work, and insures safety 
with dirty, oily frictions that tend to stick to 
the friction dish. 

Just a few words in regard to covering 
frictions. The leather should be of good 
quality, uniform in thickness and without de- 
fects. It should be softened in water before 
being put on the friction cone. The holes 
for the rivet heads should be counter-sunk 
After the fastened, the friction 
should be put on the lathe and trued up to 
make it as uniform as possible. It should 
then be put in a warm place for a few hours 
or until it gets dry. Just before putting it 
in the mule it should have a good coat of 
tallow, or tallow and neat’s-foot oil mixed 
together, or castor oil. I prefer the tallow. 
This coating is to prevent the leather from 
burning. Wipe the frictions with something 
soft occasionally and pour on melted tallow. 
This will soon put a good face on the leather, 
and then the friction will do its work well. 


leather is 
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This applies to backing-off frictions, cam 
frictions, and belts, as well as to drawing-in 
frictions. 


——— 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


In granting an advance in wages, equal to 
25 cents weekly for spinners, roughers and 
sorters, the Irish flax spinners have imposed 
a time limit on its continuance. The advance 
begins in March and ends in November; un- 
less it appears then to the Associated Spin- 
ners that conditions warrant its retention. 
The plan is more or less of an innovation 
and if its effect is to lessen trouble over a re- 
duction which may have become imperative, 
we shall doubtless see it attempted in other 
places 


Some gibes are provoked by the action of 
certain cotton mill managers in providing hot 
coffee for the help. Applied to millworkers 
the provision is a novelty, but for a genera- 
tion or two the counting-house staffs of our 
foreign-born cloth merchants have taken af- 
ternoon tea or coffee at the expense of the 
firm. When profits were larger warehouse- 
men working late at night were sustained 
by savory legs of mutton. Really there is a 
good deal to be said for energizing your six 
o’clock men with hot stimulant in winter 
weather. The example should not be lost 
on those who see the necessity of making 
their assistants comfortable. 


* ~ - 


A protest from some cloth pressers who 
are now proposing to decline to handle any 
pieces of more than sixty yards in length, is 
a reminder of a curious anomaly in English 
trade. Our heaviest woolens are woven into 
the longest pieces. Ninety or a hundred 
yard pieces are nearer the rule than the ex- 
ception in the Batley neighborhood where 
plain-dyed goods of 24 to 30 ounces a yard 
are most abundant. Pieces weighing 200 
pounds each are the outcome of the system 
of finishing goods at so much per piece in- 
stead of per yard. A piece meant originally 


60 vards and there is no saying that it may 
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not come to mean 120 unless other methods 
of payment prevail. 

The several districts and trades have their 
own conventional lengths. About Galashiels 
30 to 35 yards constitutes a piece of Scotch 
tweed, Yorkshire tweeds are 50 to 60 yards, 
good plain dress goods are from 40 to 45 
yards, cheap costume cloths 60 to 70 yards. 
Many cottons are woven as “lumps” and cut 
up into “ends,” but in dyed and printed cot- 
tons of various sorts a similar divergency of 
piece-lengths is shown. “Piece” has so many 
meanings that merchants prefer to make 
their orders clear, and length, like width and 
weight, is specified separately. 

* 7 * 

A Bradford trade dispute raises the ques- 
tion whether a buyer of tops or noils is en- 
titled to assume that the addition of oil since 
scouring has not exceeded 3 per cent. In 
ordinary practice from 3 to 4 per cent. is 
normal in Bradford combed stock and more 
is added if the wool appears to need more in 
order to spin well. Trouble arose about a 
lot of black Botany noils, bought on a sample 
containing 6.77 per cent. of grease. At the 
time of purchase the excess of oil escaped 
notice and the buyer declared that a tacit 
understanding that about 3 per cent. was the 
standard, governed all transactions; that 
excess of this standard should be declared 
by the seller; and that nobody could judge 
by touch or smell how much added grease 
noils contained. The arbitrator ruled that 
the excess of oil disclosed itself on reason- 
able examination and that the lot had been 
bought by sample. As the bulk contained 
8.35 per cent., an allowance of a cent a 
pound for the discrepancy was made. Buy- 
ers of noils, like buyers of woolen wastes, 
have therefore to satisfy themselves as to 


the ratio of oil present. 
* * * 


At the Bradford Conditioning House 
samples to be tested for oil are first weighed 
and then reduced to absolute dryness. They 
are scoured clean with neutral soap and 
water not hotter than 120° F. and in the 
case of woolen yarns and wastes a little free 
alkali is added to the lye bath. Again the 


samples are brought to absolute dryness 
and the difference between the first and sec- 
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ond weights forms the basis of the calcula- 
tion for the percentage of oils and insolubles. 
For tops and noils the fee charged for a test 
is 75 cents and American buyers of Bradford 
combed stock may stipulate for a Condition- 
ing House certificate if they so desire. 

* * * 

Merchants (Two or Three) Wanted, to join Ad- 
vertiser in making cheap Mercerized Figures; 
small capital, no plant or skill required; designs 
can be pirated; Advertiser has telephone, and 
knows how to make dyers and commission weav- 


ers stand all losses; good return certain. Write 
N 882, Observer. 


The irony of this advertisement from a 
3radford paper will be better understood by 
those who know the position of certain of 
the Bradford “manufacturers.” They are in- 
dividuals with small town offices who buy 
warp and filling and have their weaving and 
dyeing done by commission masters. The 
advertiser is doubtless a competitor who ig- 
nores the fact that dyers are not so easily 
coerced in these days and that commission 
weavers continue to get payment for very in- 
different work. Behind the insinuations is a 
grain of truth. The art of passing on re- 
sponsibility for errors has been highly devel- 
oped by those who sub-divide the worsted 
industry. 

* +o * 

In the opinion of a leader of textile trade- 
unionism the English workman in the tex- 
tile industry turns out more work than his 
American brother and gets less money for 
doing so because he is less well organized. 
The words are those of Alderman Gee, 
whose connection is with the woolen trade 
and who has returned recently from Amer- 
ica. They do not tally with all other experi- 
ence so far as concerns work done. In gen- 
eral, observers agree that the American in 
the mill has to “hustle” and that his work is 
commonly better systematized for him. Ex- 
ceptions are noted, as of one small woolen 
mill in the South in which a friend found 
carding, spinning and weaving—three opera- 
tions requiring three distinct temperatures 
to be at their best—all proceeding in one 
and the same room. 

Mr. Gee scarcely escapes suspicion of tell- 
ing his audience what he thinks will be best 
for them to hear. It seems that “there is not 
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that selfish spirit” among American textile 
workers that dominates Yorkshire. In de- 
clining to believe that protection had any- 
thing to do with better wages, and ascribing 
the whole advantage to trade-unionism, the 
observer’s credentials are fatally weakened. 
With more claim to attention Mr. Gee might 
have said that there are mills in England in 
which men work as fast as in any in 


America. 
* & * 


“Speeding up” in the cotton mills is said 
now to have exceeded its profitable limits in 
some quarters. An expert machinist, called 
in to determine why a new plant at Bolton 
turned out less yarn than its calculated ca- 
pacity, declared the deficiency to be due to 
over-driving. That there is a pace which 
cannot be exceeded without detriment to 
quality, everybody knows. That one can 
turn wheels so fast as to lose in quantity is 
a fact that some are only now discovering. 

This check to uneconomical hurrying has 
been widely advertised and impetuous youth 
will be constrained to experiment to see 
whether added coal-consumption, wear and 
tear, and stoppage due to broken ends, do 
not counterbalance the supposed advantage 
of the extra revolutions. To the older gen- 
eration the wastefulness of overspeeding is 
not news. There are in Lancashire many 
new managers with experience to gain and 
of course the nice balance of power and out- 
put is only to be adjusted by experiment. 

* * * 

“Graft,” with innumerable textile people 
in England, is the vernacular for hard work. 
Graft within the American meaning of the 
term has suffered some discouragement un- 
der a new Act. But if graft is smaller and 
less frequent in English mills it is less be- 
cause of legislation than of competition and 
reorganization. In the small dyehouses at- 
tached to mills dyers may still exact their 
twenty per cent. or so upon drysalters’ sup- 
plies, as dyers did with some uniformity in 
days past. Chiefs of the large commission 
dyeing and printing works may fairly claim 
to have exterminated robbery on that scale. 

Opportunities have been largely taken out 
of the hands of those who buy small supplies. 
Partly this has been done by buying in a 
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larger way and in securing terms that leave 
producers no margin for extravagant gen- 
erosity to employes. Partly it has been done 
by discouraging the small, local intermedi- 
aries who have always been worst in depre- 
ciating qualities and in offering heavy bribes. 


Largely it has been due to the attitude of 


principals who, after satisfying themselves 
that the price was the lowest and the goods 
genuine, have insisted either that they 
be used and to good purpose, or that the 
foreman go 

To the complaint that the acid or the color 
is not as it should be, the answer is returned 
that that it will 
have to be used; that at the month end it 
will be 


“it is good enough for us;” 


ascertained whether its cost in work 
compares well with the material used previ- 
ously. These measures, taken with entirely 
independent buying, have reduced the possi- 
bilities of plunder to the lowest, if they have 
not destroyed bribery altogether. 

Suppliers who are conscious of a strength 
based on the merit of their goods and secure 
in the co-operation of the principal, are not 
the men to share a profit with the underlings. 
A stand in opposition to the technical man 
with corrupt leanings can be taken best by 
employers who are practical men themselves. 
They it is who have succeeded best in Eng- 
land and they who are fleeced are the indi- 
viduals who from indolence or incapacity 
accept prejudiced evidence. Men are 
their own business 
have managed to diminish the graft evil con- 
siderably 


who 


sufficiently masters of 


~ a” * 


The new schedule of payment for dyers 
under the Bradford Dyers’ Association may 
be thus summarized: 

Men, 26 to 28 shillings a week; improvers, 
boys (under 18 years), 10 
These rates are for Brad- 
ford; wages are one shilling less in neighbor- 


i&8 to shillings; 


25 
to 18 shillings. 


ing towns and two shillings less in country 
branches. At eighteen a boy gets 18 shill- 
and he becomes an 


ings improver, with 
wages of 20 shillings, at age nineteen ob- 
taining annual increments of one shilling. 
To a limited extent the staff may be reduced 
and the unions and the Association between 
them will provide out-of-work benefits, in 
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equal shares, for men displaced by the reor- 
ganization of departments. Agreement on 
these points has been reached after long bar- 
gaining and if there were no such thing as 
short time, dyehouse work would be very 
much better paid than was the case a few 
years ago. 
* o & 

The absorbency of fabrics is a matter 
about which relatively few need to trouble 
and to which—if one may judge from towel- 
ings on the English market—very little at- 
tention is paid. However, the matter has 
been investigated and a paper by Eric Drab- 
ble and F. A. Upsher-Smith of Liverpool 
University gives some valuable hints. Ex- 
periment shows cotton to hold water better 
than ramie or tow or wood-wool. It shows 
also that all vegetable fibres improve in ab- 
sorbency when de-fatted. By extraction of 
fat, 3 1/2 ounces of commercial cotton gauze, 
as used in surgical dressing, is made to hold 
22 ounces of water in place of 20 ounces be- 
fore treatment. Commercial best cotton- 
wadding holds 31 1/2 ounces after de-fatting 
in place of 27 ounces beforehand. From dif- 
ferent mills samples show varying propor- 
tions of fat. Inthe cases named .59 per cent. 
of fat (oil and wax) was extracted from 
gauze and .62 per cent. from cotton wadding. 

No doubt these findings have a direct ap- 
plication to an inquiry made by makers of a 
cotton pile-fabric who experience difficulty 
in getting uniform and satisfactory absorb- 
ency after bleaching. Certainly their pattern 
smells of oil and their first step should be 
the riddance of that hostile element. Suffi- 
ciently prolonged and severe scouring to ex- 
tract the oil from so bushy a pile would in 
all likelihood be detrimental to the fabric. A 
good boiling caustic lye naturally suggests 
itself. This will saponify the fat and serve 
the purpose of many washings and the treat- 
ment ought to precede bleaching. 

The bleach liquor itself deserves attention 
and it will be better to “sour” with hydro- 
chloric than with sulphuric acid. With the 
former and calcium chloride, a highly soluble 
salt, is formed and with the latter calcium 
sulphate, which is insoluble. A little calcium 
chloride remaining in the pile will add to the 
capacity of the fabric to attract water, while 
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the other will rather diminish absorbency. 
If a final measure to make all safe is desir- 
able, one whose days are spent in consider- 
ing the problems arising from fat in fibres 
suggests a further bath in a slightly alkaline 
solution. This done, one ought to have a 
towel cloth of the highest absorptive power; 
which point is reached usually when a towel 


is ragged from long service. 


saniarammanieniliplaitacteai sis 
DRESSING WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
YARN. 


BY WILL NELSON 


(Continued from February.) 

Fancy Woolen and Worsted Warps. The 
number of ends in one section is nearly al- 
the number of 


ways governed by ends in 
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dresser for a leader, allow two yards to each 
section for waste. 
Fig. 3 is a cloth made from the following 
particulars: 
2046 ends, 2 


beam. 


{0s worsted, inches on 


II patterns, II sections. 
Section: 
124 light blue, 
60 ends dark blue, 
] 


rea. 


ends 


2 ends 
186 ends 
Spools: 
4 light blue, 31 ends each, 
2 dark blue and red, 31 ends each. 
number of 


number of teeth 


Length of warp, 100 vards; 


yards on each spool, 1,122; 


FIG. 3. 


one pattern. There must be the same num- 
ber of patterns in each section or there will 
be a loss of varn. It is very seldom that less 
han a whole pattern is placed in one section 
for reasons that will be apparent later. Ifa 
portion of the warp has to be left in the 


on the spooler, 37 1/2; width of section, 
2 2/4; number of ends in condenser reed, 8; 
pattern on design paper; number of teeth on 
The two outside sec- 


tions are wider to allow for the selvage of 


measuring roll, 200. 


one-half inch on each side. 
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When a pattern is required that has more 
threads in it than the creel will hold, the 
threads for one half the pattern could be 
placed on the spools and the yarn run in the 
alternate sections on the reel. Then the 
spools for the other half would be used, the 
yarn being placed in the empty sections on 
the reel. This does not give satisfaction as 
there is always the possibility of threads 
overlapping. One pattern for each section 
was chosen because of the odd number of 
patterns. Ifthe cloth had been wider, even to 
the extent of another pattern, two patterns 
would have been placed in a section. It will 
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be noticed that the spools have fewer than 
40 threads on them for this reason. It is 
better to have the spools as nearly equal in 
size as possible, as the weight can then be 
better adjusted; besides if spools of 40 ends 
had been made there would have been three 
of the light color and four ends over. Of 
course bobbins could have been used and are 
often used, but if possible it is better to have 
all the yarn on the spools and the tension is 
sure to be the same. The length on a spool 
is obtained in this manner: If the ends on a 
spool are enough for one warp, only the 
length of the warp plus the waste would be 
required on the spools, but as there are 
eleven sections it requires eleven times the 
length of the warp, plus the waste, to be 
placed on the spools. (100 X I1) + 22 = 
1,122 vards. There are 30 yards to one tooth 
on the clock, practically 37 1/2 teeth. 

The jack spool on the spooler is driven by 
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friction and the possibility of loss through 
slipping is allowed for in the two yards on 
each section. 

There are three distinct ways of tying-in 
the patterns: 

1. The bunch of threads in the pattern 
reed is counted starting at the right hand 
side if most convenient. Following the pat- 
tern it reads 32 light, 12 dark, and repeat. 
Count off the light, drop these threads; count 
the number for the dark, place these over the 
reed, and so on until all have been separated. 
There are four spools of light blue. As it is 
better to take a thread from each spool, 
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count off the first and fifth from each divi- 
sion in the pattern reed. There will be 31 
threads; tie them together and drop until the 
others are separated, second, sixth, third, 
seventh, and so on. After all the threads 
have been separated for the light blue there 
will be 4 bunches with 31 ends in each bunch. 
Count the ends in the dark blue in the same 
manner, leaving out two for the red. As 
there are only two spools of the dark blue, 
take the first and third, then the second and 
fourth. When all have been bunched tie or 
twist the first bunch to the ends on the bot- 
tom spool, then the second to the second, and 
so on. It will be noticed that as one spool is 
tied in those threads will have to be left over 
to tie in the second, the third and so on. 

2. Count off the number of ends for each 
color and throw the last thread over the 
reed; this will be readily noticed when the 
threads are being tied together. The same 
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procedure is followed as with the grey warp, 
changing the color when the thread denotes 
it. This method saves one-half the time in 
tying-in a warp and in addition there is no 
possibility of breaking the threads or causing 
several to twist together as may occur by 
the first method. 

3. This requires close attention. The 
threads are not counted, but tied in the same 
as a grey warp, closely following the pattern 
so as to change the color when required. No 
matter which method is used care must be 
exercised in tying the new pattern as every 
thread must be in its right place. They must 
also occupy the right dent in the block reed 
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is sometimes a very difficult matter to place 
the colors on jack spools without crossing 
the threads behind the pattern; this must be 
avoided, as crossed threads have a tendency 


to snarl behind the reed, causing break-outs 
or tightening several threads. These threads 
show very plainly in the cloth. 

It was a simple matter to space the spools 
for this pattern as a glance at Fig. 4 will 
show. There are 30 dark threads on each 
side of the 2 red threads and, as two spools 
are used, 15 on each side of 1 red thread 
would give the required number and without 
crossing; if the pattern had been arranged as 
in Fig. 5 the threads would have to be spaced 


FIG. 6. 
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FIG. 


When 
the back beam system is followed a warper 
and creel similar to the cotton warper and 
creel are used, the spools being placed ac- 
cording to the pattern in the creel, the back 
beams taking the place of the jack spools in 
the former method. The back beams are 
generally used with the hot air slasher, which 
is almost identical with the woolen dresser, 
aside from the drum or cylinder. The back 
beams are to be preferred to the jack spools 
for fancy patterns as it is far easier to ar- 
range the colors in the large creel of several 
hundred ends than on spools that hold about 
40 ends; besides, larger sections can be made. 

The cylinder slasher is coming into use for 
sizing solid warps of woolen and worsted. 
It was thought at first that the direct con- 
tact of the heated surface with the yarn 
would burn the yarn, but that is not so. It 


or a wrong draw will possibly occur. 
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as follows: first spool, 9 dark, 1 red, 6 dark, 
1 red, 6 dark, 1 red, 9 dark; second spool, 15 
dark, 1 red, 15 dark. 

It sometimes happens that after making 
the best arrangement of spools possible there 
Rather 
than use so many bobbins the threads are 
spaced on one spool, requiring careful ar 
rangement if crossing is to be prevented. 

Fig. 6 shows a pattern that can be so 
arranged as to require considerable spacing, 
or so that much time may be saved. There 
are three patterns in a section, making a 
total of 264 blue, 108 green, 72 black, 6 red, 
6 white. If the full number, 4o ends, had 
been placed on some spools there would have 
been the following spools: 6 spools of 40 
ends, 24 over, blue; 2 spools of 40 ends, 28 
over, green; 15 spools of 40 ends, 32 over; 4 
ends of white; 4 ends of red. This would 


are severa! threads of each color left. 
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have necessitated several spools with a small 
number of 
spacing, 


would be 


and considerable 
nged as follows 


ends on them 
there 
5 spools of 38 ends; 2 
spools of 37 ends, blue; 3 spools of 36 ends, 
green; 2 spools of 36 ends, black; 6 bobbins 
of red; 6 bobbins of white; or the red and 
white could be spaced as follows: on two of 
the spools of green 
12 green, I red, 12 
Place the white on th 


but if arra 
less work: 


arrange red, 
red, 6 green. 


e black spools: 12 black, 


6 green, I 
green, I 


1 white, 12 black, 1 white, 12 black, 1 white. 
Fig. 7 shows how the spacing is obtained. 
Mark down the order of threads on the 


spaced; there are 3 
and of course 
divided on those spools; 
there are 18 green threads be- 
threads and there are three 
spools; the white threads are at the end of 
the pattern so they will naturally be at the 
end of the black threads. If a white selvage 
is made the two white threads would be left 
in; if a dark selvage two white threads from 
the bobbins could be 
f the warp, or the last two white threads 
taken out at the last section. This would 
make both edges of the cloth the same. 
sire tceiacueapielieinacecigeceac Nea 


ORDER AND MANUFACTURING BOOKS 
FOR A WOOLEN MILL. 


spools that have to be 
green spools, 2 black 
the numbers will be 
for instance, 
fore the 


spt »( Is, 


red 


added at the beginning 





BY CHARLES HFRITAGE 


(Continued from February.) 
Fig. 15 is the spinning room ticket, 
which should be attached to each box of 


leaves the 


yarn as it 


room. This ticket is 
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made from the lot, 
holes of yarn on the spools, Fig. 


yarn with the number of 
16. Fig. 17 
is the spooler ticket, which should have the 
lot, color, run, holes and spooler numbers. 
The dressing order book is kept as shown at 
Fig. 18. The superintendent or 
ters the orders to be dressed, 


designer en- 
giving the date, 


number of orders, and number of pieces 


style 













SPINNING Room 


[Dare 
i cael 
war] 
lcouon| 
caro| 
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of each. 












SPOOLER TICKET 


Lot ict oe 
Couce| 


[Hours] 


\s each warp is dressed the over- 
seer of the dressing room attaches to each a 
warp ticket bearing the warp number, num- 
ber of cuts, style number, number of ends, 
color, and number, Fig. 19. The re- 
the ticket is filled out in the 
room. Tig. 20 is a method of making 
out the dressing room weekly report. 

As the 


warp, 
mainder of 
weave 
overseer of the 


weaving receives 










Sept i! 


copied by the overseer of the dressing room 
as each lot is received. After the yarn is 





DRESSING ROOM LOT AND YARN Book 


pice hea Sa, emer 


3. 16. 


spooled he records the number of spools of 





different lots of yarn from the spinning room 
he records the data on each ticket in a book 
called the lot book. The 


ruled like Fig. 2r, 
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daily 


tains a record of the date, loom number, yards woven, weight per yard, style number, 


weave room cloth book, Fig. 22, con- name of weaver, number of piece, number of 















DRESSING ROOM ORDER Book 


DATE Dresser 
| DATe OrDER|STYLE| Pcs.| REMARKS Dressep |STYLE No REMARKS 
z 


























number of picks per inch, number of shuttles 
used, and price paid for weaving. These 
records are made by the overseer of the 
weave room or the cloth inspector. 










When a warp is put into a loom there 
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FIG. 20. 












rane should be as many tickets made out as there 
are cuts of warp on the beam and the num- 
bers when copied into the warp book should 
ye placed in their order as shown in Fig. 23. 
The records in the weave room cloth book 
should be copied in the warp book. The 


FIG. 19. daily report of the weave room is made out 





WEAVE ROOM LoT Book 
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as shown at Fig. 24. This gives the style 


DAILY WEAVING REPORT and number of looms on each style, color of 
btht it web filling for each, and the number of cuts in the 


eae SSeS looms yet to be woven and the number of 
STYLE} Cotor or FILLING|Looms 






| 1607 |FOxtmd |*Full lak] 2 | 3% | 
| 161 |*fiil Back|*Oplecd | 9 | 30_| 
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FIG 26. 


pieces of each style. The weekly report of 
the weave room is kept as shown at Fig. 25. 

The law of Massachusetts requires that a 
ticket shall hang from each loom and this 


should be made out as shown at Fig. 26. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LACE INDUSTRY. 


BY H. L. GODFREY, M. L. M. A. 


Perhaps there is no industry more interest- 
ing than the manufacture of lace, as it covers 
sO many varieties of manufacturing from a 
pair of cheap lace curtains at 50 cents to the 
finest Chantilly at $5.00 a yard. There are 
five distinct branches of the industry, each 
requiring five different kinds of machines or 
looms, the products being as follows: lace 
curtains, warp lace, plain net, Levers lace, 
Plauen lace. The most important branch in 
the United States is the manufacture of lace 
curtains, which is largely carried on in Phil- 
adelphia, Scranton, Tariffville, Gouverneur, 
and other towns. The other branches have 
not as yet been developed on a large scale. 

A modern curtain machine costs in Not- 
tingham, $5,000, is 384 inches wide and turns 
off eight curtains at once, all of the same 
pattern. This loom is a fine example of in- 
genuity and mechanical skill. Although it 
has been in use in the United States more 
than fifteen years no American has at- 
tempted to build one. It differs from the or- 
dinary textile loom in the important par- 
ticular that the weft can be stopped at the 
will of the operator, thus forming holes in 
the fabric. The loom has a warp, of say, 40s 
yarn, the threads of which run perpendicu- 
larly and are placed at equal distances ac- 
cording to the gauge, varying from six to 
twenty threads an inch. In the rear of the 
loom are the same number of spools of warp 
threads containing, say, 32s yarn and re- 
plenished by the weavers as they empty. 
The round brass bobbins rotating in a steel 
carriage, Fig. 1, are wound with fine 72s or 
8os yarn. There are the same number of 
these as of warp and spool threads. The 
carriages have a motion from back to front 
of the machine, running in brass grooves 
(called combs) with an inch space between 
and lubricated with fine black lead. 

When the warp and spool threads arrive at 
the inside of the loom they are threaded to 
two fine steel guide bars and vibrated later- 
ally by cams at the end of the machine. The 
jacquard placed above the loom receives the 
pattern in the shape of cards punched in 


given places, so that when the needles get 
through the holes, the strings attached pul] 
the jacks back from inside the loom, allow- 
ing the spool threads to traverse the warp 
threads, i, 2, 3 and 4 gaits, thus forming the 
flowers, etc. 

When it is not desired to cross them from 
one warp thread to another they twist 
around the vertical warp threads and are 
fashioned by the fine yarn in the bobbin, im- 


perceptible to the naked eye. Two catch 


bars back and front of the steel running the 


FIG, I. 


whole width of the loom, pull the carriage 
backward and forward, intercepting the warp 
and spool threads in a different place every 
time. Back and front point bars with hori- 
zontal steel teeth like a comb pick up the 
twisted threads and join them to the woven 
fabric on the facing bar. The pattern cards 
revolve around jacquard cylinders, a repeat 
of, say, 24 inches, to make any length of cur- 
tain required. will turn out 
from 200 to 300 pairs of curtains weekly, ac- 
cording to the texture, 
which varies from 12 to 40 motions of the 
jacquard in an inch. 

Still another fabric is made by the intro- 
duction of an extra warp and an extra guide 
bar carrying fine yarn. The loom then makes 
a fine mesh ground work, running all over 
the pattern the entire width of the loom, or 
can be stopped at intervals to form stripes. 

The Levers machines are similar in build 
to the lace curtain machine and cost about 


Such a loom 


closeness of the 
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much more com- 
plicated and are not so wide. 


$4,0 0, 


but they are very 
On these ma- 
chines the jacquard is placed at the end. No 
strings are possible; it is worked by spring 
droppers connected with as many as 120 fine 
steel bars perforated at the top at regular 
intervals, carrying varying counts of yarn 
coming from small beamers in the rear. The 
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steel bars are made to move backward and 
forward laterally by the action of the jac- 
quard with the perforated cards. The bob- 
bins and carriages cross at different places. 
The process of picking up the mesh is the 
same as in the curtain loom. 

The warp machine is very similar in ap- 
pearance to the curtain machine and makes 
a cheap kind of very strong lace, Fig. 2. A 
jacquard is used but no bobbins or carriages. 
The spool and warp threads alone form the 
fabric. The plain net machine is different 
from either and costs from four to five thou- 
sand dollars. It weaves, without the aid of a 
jacquard, all kinds of plain net of different 
grades. To weave spots without a jacquard 
a patent attachment is used. The accessories 
for a lace plant consist of a warping mil!, 
brass bobbin winding engine, spool winding 
engine and a few small inexpensive appli- 
ances. The Levers and plain net machines 
weave the ground work for ladies’ veilings 
and chenille to be spotted by hand. 
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Plauen lace is possibly the most beautiful 
of all lace fabrics, though its manufacture 
dates back not more than twenty-five years. 
The machine on which it is made costs only 
$750 in Chemnitz, and was offered to Not- 
tingham manufacturers who most unwisely 
refused it. The patentee then took it to 
Plauen, Saxony, and in twenty-five years the 
town has doubled its population and 100,000 
people are supported directly and indirectly 
by the industry. Millions of dollars of this 
lace are purchased annually by the New 
York and Chicago importers to the loss of 
Nottingham. 

The process of manufacture is simplicity 


itself. The machine is about 60 feet wide 


















FIG. 3. 


and entirely different from an English ma- 
chine. It is simply a large sized sewing ma- 
chine, but the needles instead of running 
perpendicularly run horizontally across the 
loom. A piece of pure wool, the thickness of 
wool shirting, is wrapped around a beam 
across the loom. ‘The pattern acts on the 
needles from a pantagraph at the end of the 
machine and is stitched on the wool with 
cotton. The piece when completed is 
dropped into a vat containing a strong solu- 
tion of soda, which burns away the wool and 
leaves the cotton lace intact. This is then 
ironed, carded, etc., ready for sale. Any 
form can be made in parts and joined to- 
gether by needle women so that the seam 
cannot be detected. 








Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 


composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., 


Sizes of Spinning Rings and Yarn Counts. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to know something about the rela- 
tion between the sizes of spinning rings and the 
different counts of yarn. Robbins (819). 

There is no doubt that a careful adjustment of 
the diameters of rings and bobbins for spinning 
different counts of yarn is necessary to obtain the 
best results. At the same time it is not economical 
to purchase new bobbins or replace all the rings in 
a spinning room to accommodate every change in 
the counts of yarn made. For this reason a given 
size of ring must be used for a variety of counts 
with a bobbin of a given diameter, and a change in 
the size of the traveler to regulate the tension on 
the yarn is all that is required, in addition to the 
regulation of the rolls, draft and twist. 

It may be assumed that wherever practicable a 
long bobbin used with a large ring would be an 
advantage by saving time in doffing in the spinning 
room, by saving time and reducing the number of 
knots made in spooling, and, in the case of filling 
yarn, by running longer on the loom. Of course 
conditions outside the spinning room will put a 
limit on the size of the bobbin. The full bobbin 
of filling must be adapted to the size of the shuttle, 
while the size of the warp bobbin is governed by 
the tension that the yarn is capable of standing 
when being spooled. 

In the spinning room, however, there are other 
conditions of equal importance. For example, if 
there is too great a difference between the diam- 
eter of the ring and the diameter of the empty bob- 
bin, it is difficult to regulate the size of the traveler 
to suit the variation in the diameter, and maintain 
a proper tension. The result is bad spinning, un- 
even yarn, too much waste, and irregularities in 
twist and strength. 

Filling yarn is usually made with 1 1/4 to1 5/8- 
inch rings, and a diameter of 1/2 to 5/8 of an inch 
on the empty bobbin. By using a 1 3/8-inch ring 
and a 1/2-inch bobbin we could make, say, from 
20s to 30s. By using the same ring and a 5/8-inch 
bobbin we may then make up to 50s or 60s by care- 


ful regulation of the traveler, etc. If the yarn is 


we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


to be over 60s it would be better to use a 1 1/4- 
inch ring. 

Empty warp bobbins are made from 5/8 to 7/8 
of an inch in diameter; the diameter of the rings 
varies more on the warp than on the filling yarns. 
The following table gives approximately the 
spindle space, diameter of ring and traverse: 


Average 


Space Ring Trav > 
Oveute I zg lraverse 


below 5s 
§s to Ios 
a * so 
25s 35s 
358 45s 
45s 65s 
65s “ 80s 
80s 100s 
over 100s 


Y in. 4 in. dia. 


“ “ 


to 8 in. 


“7% 


ws 


a 
— 
“ 
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“ to 616 


“ 


to 6 


MK 


to 1% 


Ips 


It should be remembered that this table is given 
as an indication of what size would be suitable to 
install for frames intended for approximately the 
counts given. Where there are changes to be made 
on frames already running, the rings in use may, 
if the change in counts is not great, be used with 
a different diameter of bobbin. | i ae 
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% or 2% 
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Expressing Proportions of Dyestuffs. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


If the dyeing of 175 pounds of woolen cloth re- 
quires 1 3/4 pounds of Acid Blue, 7 pounds Sul- 
phuric Acid, and 17 1/2 pounds of Glauber’s Salts, 
what amount of dyestuff would be required for 80 
pounds and 200 grains of cloth? 


Marathon (822). 


Percentage is the most convenient basis for dye 
recipes; that is, so many weight units of dyestuff 
for each 100 weight units of material colored. The 
quantity of dyestuff required for any given amount 
of material can then be easily found, regardless of 
whether the weight is expressed in pounds, ounces, 
or grains, 

In the formula given the quantities of dyestuff 
are for 175 lbs. of cloth. The amount of each kind 
required for 100 lbs. of material is found as fol- 
lows: 











1 (pounds per 100 pounds) 






























7 (lbs.) + 1.75 = 4 (pounds per 100 pounds) 
- 
€ 
17% (lbs.) 1.75 = 10 (pounds for 100 pounds) 
a, 
r % 
Having reduced the formula to the percentage 








basis, the quantities required for 80 lbs., 
grains, are calculated as follows: 
For 80 lbs: 
80 (Ibs.) X .or = 8/10 Ib. Acid Blue 
80 (Ibs.) X .04 = 3 2/10 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
80 (lbs.) X .10 = 8 lbs. Glauber’s Salts. 
For 200 grains: 
200 (grains) X .o1 = 2 grains Acid Blue. 
200 (grains) X .04 = 8 grains Sulphuric Acid 
200 (grains) X .10 = 20 grains Glauber’s Salt 
i ee 


Reclaiming Oil from Scouring Liquor. 


and 200 



















































































Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like to obtain through the columns 
of your valuable paper particulars for laying down 
and operating a plant to reclaim the oil from the 
suds of scoured cloth in the finishing room and 
also to reclaim potash, salts, grease, etc., in wool 
scouring. Is there any sale for the product and 
what would be the cost of operating the plant? 
Our lard oil bill amounts to about $4,000 a year 
and our soap bill is about the same. 

Chaudiere (794). 


















































“Chaudiere” would not find it profitable to put 
in a plant to reclaim oil from his waste scouring 
liquor. This can be done only at central points 
where the scouring liquors of a number of mills 
can be concentrated and where it would be more 
economically feasible to treat the accumulated 
suds. There are only three practical ways of re- 
































covering the grease from scouring suds: one is 
the naphtha process, which means that the wool is 
scoured by the naphtha process in place of the 
soap scouring method and consequently this is not 
available in most mills, which already have the 
soap scouring method in use; the second is the 
evaporative process, which is subject to patents 
not available to and the third is the 
ordinary method used in the Bradford district of 
cracking the suds with sulphuric acid. 

By the first two methods the potash is recovered 
as well as the grease, while by the sulphuric acid 
process the potash is converted into a compara- 
tively valueless sulphate, and only about 60 per 
cent. of the grease is recovered from the suds. 
Furthermore, after “Chaudiere” has recovered the 
grease in the form of brown Yorkshire grease, as 
it is called, or degras, he has not then reached the 
condition of obtaining the oil that he requires. He 
has then to put in a distilling plant for the pur- 
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pose of obtaining the oleine from the wool grease. 
Altogether it will be seen that it is too elaborate 
and complicated a process for individual mills to 


undertake. Marathon. 
OH —— 


Drawing-in Frictions. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to see an article on drawing-in fric- 
tions as they seem to play an important part in 
the production of good yarn. Clayton (775). 

An article on this subject appears in another 
part of this issue 


re 


Baling Sea Island Cotton. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice that while you have published a good 
deal on the subject of baling American, Egyptian, 
and Indian cotton, you have said nothing about 
the baling of Sea Island cotton. I would like to 
have some information on this subject. 


Excelsior (818). 

A large user of Sea Island cotton writes us in 
reply to this inquiry as follows: 

“Cotton grown on the islands off the Carolina 
coast reaches us in uncompressed bags averaging 
about 8 feet long by 8 feet, 6 inches in circumfer- 
ence and weighing 335 pounds each. Cotton 
grown in Georgia and Florida from Island seed is 
put up in partly compressed bales 6 feet by 2 feet, 
4 inches, by 4 feet, weighing 380 pounds each. In 
either case no bands are used, but the quality of 
the bagging is such that the bales arrive in good 
condition and suffer very little damage in transit.” 

Andover 


Other large consumers of Sea Island cotton 


write us as follows: 

Sea Island coton is not baled like ordinary cot- 
ton because of the value of the staple and the im 
portance of it not being injured in any way. Its 
nature is such that it is more easily damaged than 
peeler cotton. It is not compressed in any way, 
but simply put in large bags, which are then sewn 
up. These bags are made of very closely woven 
coarse burlap and are very strong, consequently 
the cotton does not accumulate dirt or other in- 
jurious matter; it being impossible to break open 
the bags by ordinarily careful handling. 

The sizes of the bags vary somewhat. The aver- 
age height is about 5 feet, 6 inches, the width 
about 3 feet, 3 inches, and the thickness from 2 
feet to 2 feet, 3 inches. The average weight of 


these bags is about 400 pounds, which gives a den- 
sity of about 10 pounds per cubic foot. 
Arthur Dyson. 
The average weight of the Georgia and Florida 


Sea Island bales is 369 pounds; size, 30.03 cubic 
feet. 


Carolina cotton, 357 pounds and 37.32 cubic 
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feet. Generally speaking the former is received in 


good condition; the latter in excellent condition. 
Seaboard. 
The following letter from one of the leading 
dealers in Sea Island cotton in the South gives 
some valuable information regarding the baling 
of this grade of cotton: 


In South Carolina the original method of 
packing Sea Island cotton still prevails; viz., take 
12 yards of 50-inch, 2-lb. jute bagging, fold the 
two ends and sew the edges together very securely, 
thus forming a bag about six feet long. Suspend 
this bag with the mouth distended by a wooden 
hoop. The cotton is then thrown in and tramped 
down by the feet of a laborer, who also uses a 
wooden or metal pestle to ram the cotton down 
around the sides. When filled, sew up the mouth 
of the bag. The bags usually weigh 330 to 370 
pounds. 

In Florida and Georgia Sea Island cotton is 
packed in plantation cotton presses in same way 
as Upland cotton, but the bales usually weigh 380 
to 420 pounds, instead of 500 pounds and upward, 
as is the case with Upland cotton, and no ties 
(bands) are put on a bale unless, and until, it is 
recompressed in city presses for shipment abroad. 
Instead of bands the 
securely sewed. 


edges of the bagging are 
W. W. Gordon & Co. 


——$—$—$ 


Loom Gears. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly give me the constant from the following 
particulars: Loom ratchet wheel, 92 teeth; pinion 
wheel, 16 teeth; sand roller, 14 inches; sand roller 
gear, 94 teeth; bottom gears 37-18 (the 18 gear is 
never changed); cloth woven 8o picks per inch. 

I can get only 4 picks for every tooth changed 
in pinion wheel; i. e., 80 picks for 16 pinion; 76 
picks for 17 pinion. I want 74 picks but cannot 
get it. We are using Colvin looms. 


Bristol (797). 
The constant from this train of gears would be: 
(92 X 94) + (16 X 18 X 14) = 2.144 Constant. 
Picks + Constant = Gear. 80 + 2.144 = 37.3 
Gear. 

I see that ‘‘Bristol’” makes no reference to the 
take-up in the cloth from reed to roller and the 
least we have ever allowed has been 1 3/4 per cent. 
I find the difference between the quotient from the 
train of gears and the number of picks is between 
1/2 and 3/4 per cent. for take-up. Assuming that 
this must be the amount of take-up on the loom, 
I find that by changing the tin roller gear to 87, 
the constant will be practically 2, so that the 
change gear would then be 37 for 74 picks. We 
have changed such gears when placed in the same 
position as “Bristol” mentions; in fact, I think 
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that either of the two larger gears have been 
changed at some time in the past. Will Nelson. 


. ee ee 
Sizing for Worsted Warp. 


Editor Textile \Vorld Record: 
Please publish a recipe for a good size for single 
worsted warp. Benn (834). 
A good size for worsted warp is made with 4 
ounces of good glue and a gallon of water; for 
single worsted I would use 4 ounces of glue and 
2 ounces of Irish moss to a gallon of water. This 
requires two tanks, as it takes a long time to boil 
the mixture, and one must be in course of prepara- 
tion while the other is being used. 


—_—______¢ 


Breaking of Coarse Worsted in Weaving. 


Pitman. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Just at present I am having a little trouble with 
a worsted yarn, 2/14s, made from Donskoi wool. 
It breaks on the back of the heddles during the 
weaving process. It seems to me a little finer 
wool would enable it to hold together better. 
Perhaps a little more twist in the single thread 
would help, although it seems as if there was twist 
enough. We have a very good spin on the yarn 
in the single. If you can suggest anything I shall 
be much obliged. Pericles (785). 

If the yarn breaks behind the heddles before it 
is subjected to any chafing in weaving it would 
indicate that thére is not enough twist in the yarn. 
An examination of the samples submitted would 
seem to confirm this, as they are rather soft. Be- 
fore changing the quality of the stock it would be 
well to put in a little more twist. This remedy 
would not cost anything while the other might be 
very expensive. 


_ 


Jute Carpet Yarn. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed is a sample of jute carpet yarn spun in 
Philadelphia. We would like to know what 
amount of cotton is put in the blend, and what the 
size of the yarn is; also what kind and quantity 
of oil is used, and what grade of cotton is usually 
mixed with the jute in making these yarns. 


Bennett (779). 
There does not seem to be a large amount of 


cotton, if any, in the sample submitted. If there 
is any it has been colored. It seems to me to be 
more jute tow than cotton. When mixing the 
stock use an emulsion of borax and any good wool 
oil, such as olive or red oil. The day before the 
rags are picked lay them down in layers, using 
about 10 quarts of emulsion to 100 pounds of cot~ 
ton card waste. Have wide rings on the doffers, 
say I 1/2 or 2 inches, to get the weight of the 
yarn. I made this kind of yarn some years ago 


for carpet filling. Sam Driver. 
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Leader for an Indigo Vat. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What would be the best material for a leader in 
a zinc lined indigo vat, the leader to be kept 
standing in the vat for some time? Is there a way 
to prepare cotton cloth so it will stand to be im- 
mersed in the vat liquor for a long time without 
tendering? Bartlett (782). 


The only leader I have found that will stand for 
any length of time in an indigo vat is a tape 
leader, made like suspender webbing. It is an inch 
and a half wide and an eighth of an inch thick. I 
have also worked an iron chain leader in mercer- 
ized liquor and indigo. In order to work this chain 
I had to pull the material through on a piece of 











indigo Var 


wood on top 
or cloth 
chine. 


of the rollers and then put the warps 

between the start the ma- 
This kind of leader will last longer than 
any other I have seen. 


rollers, and 


Saco. 


When I dyed indigo piece goods I used plain 
sheeting or drill made of cotton sewed to each 
end of the set. I hardly see why the leader should 
be expected to remain immersed in the dye liquor 
for weeks. Indigo vats for dyeing cloth are fitted 
with a skeleton frame or frames arranged to be 
hoisted out of the dye liquor so the operator can 
rake up the vat, or in case of accident, lift up the 
frame and see what is the trouble. 
vats provided with 


Even those 
stirring arrange- 


mechanical 





FIG. 2. 
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ments should be provided-with an apparatus for 
hoisting the skeleton frame. As a matter of fact, 
the leaders can be washed and dried with each set 
as they are run, and every night the frame can be 
hoisted out of the vat, and if the operator wishes 
to stop the vat for weeks there need be no leader 
at all in the frame. An indigo vat for dyeing 
pieces can be made as shown in Fig. 1. Sometimes 
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indigo Vat 


FIG. 3. 


they are worked tandem with what is known as a 
skying arrangement between each two vats, Fig. 2. 
If the frame is made so that it can be hoisted out 
of the vat it should be like Fig. 3. 

I do not know of anything that will prevent 
cotton cloth from tendering if left in an indigo vat 
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liquor for a long time. When I color pieces I[ 
wash the leaders with the set and also dry them 
and so reduce the wear and tear of the leaders to 


the smallest possible amount. 
—_—_—_ —_—__@ 


Baumwolle. 


Machinery for Paper Tubes. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please inform me through the columns of your 
magazine where special machinery may be ob- 
tained for the manufacture of paper tubes for spin- 
ning cops. Trenton (823). 


We do not know of any concern that makes a 
specialty of building such machinery. It is our im- 
pression that the manufacturers of paper tubes and 
cones have machinery of their own 
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Equipment for Carded Hosiery Yarn Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What would be the approximate cost of a 5,000- 
spindle cotton mill equipped to spin and cone 
from 6s to 24s frame spun carded hosiery yarn? 
What machinery would be required and what 
power would be required to drive the machinery 
and furnish light? 

What would be the production of such a mill, 
based on 12s yarn? 

How much labor would be required and what 
would it cost to produce the yarn with good mid- 
dling cotton at 10 cents a pound? Graham (838). 


In estimating the cost of a 5,000-spindle mill to 
make 12s hosiery yarn it is necessary to decide 
first on the processes to be used. Assuming that 
the yarn is to be made with two processes of the 
fly frame, that is, the slubber and the intermediate, 
the latter becoming practically the roving frame in 
this instance as the product of the intermediate will 
be used on the spinning frame, the following 
weights of sliver and hank roving may be consid- 
ered a good arrangement. 

Begin with a 13 1/2 or 14-ounce lap from the 
finisher picker, and make a 65-grain sliver on the 
card with a draft of from 87 to go on the card 
This weight of sliver can be maintained through- 
out the draw frames, of which there may be two 
or three processes. 

Using a 65-grain sliver behind the slubber, and 
putting in a draft of about 4 will produce a .5 hank 
slubbing; then by feeding two ends of the slubber 
roving, and putting about 5 draft into the inter- 
mediate will give a 1 1/4 hank for the spinning 
frame. Using single roving on the spinning frame 
will require a draft of about 1o in this machine. 

The number of hands necessary would depend 
upon the arrangement of the machinery, and the 
handling different depart- 
ments; from 40 to 45 operatives may be needed in 
the actual mill work, with a pay roll of approx- 
imately $400 a week. 

The production of the mill would be about 22,- 
000 pounds a week and would require the follow 


necessary between 


ing machinery: 


1 breaker picker and feeder 
I intermediate picker ca sivas Inacio ee 
NRE ROOD che ihn 3d tke ches ee vices eee 
24 cards (27-inch doffers) each $650........15,600 
24 first process draw frame deliveries at 
$60 each 
24 second process 
(optional) 
24 finisher process draw frame deliveries... 
slubber spindles, 12 x 6, at $14.50 a spin- 
450 intermediate spindles, 9 x 4 1/2, at $10 
a spindle 


. .$900 


draw frame deliveries 
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5000 ring spinning spindles at $3 a spindle. .15,000 
4 cone winders each at 80 drums (at from 

$20 to $40) ae 

Grinding apparatus for cards 

Band machine for spinning room camels 

Supplies, such as bobbins, skewers, spools, 


tubes, etc., etc. we 


+ + «$57,067 


The power and light could be obtained from a 
200 h. p. engine, which with boilers, dynamo, 
pumps, etc., would cost from $8,000 to $8,500. 

The cost of shafting, hangers, pulleys, belting. « 
etc., needed to transmit the power from a power 
plant located in or near the main building, would 
be about $4,000. 

The building built as specified would cost about 
$10,000, bringing the entire plant to about $80,000. 

Based on the particulars given the cost of pro- 
duction per pound of yarn would be approximately 
as follows: 


Total for manufacturing machinery 


Carding 

Spinning pra geraers 
Winding and packing 
Power and yard labor 
Coal 

Salaries eg Sagipensote i aeaa Giese si 
Freight and commission ...... 
Interest, insurance and taxes 
Supplies and general expense ....... 
Depreciation 


ov ss OOSS 
. .0066 
. .0050 
.OO10 
0017 
..0025 
0145 
0025 
..0050 
..0050 


Total 0.5 66-6: NE 


Depreciation, interest, insurance, etc., are based 
on a capitalization of $100,000 dollars. 

The amount of cotton required for this product, 
with an allowance for waste, would be 52 bales a 
week, and if each weighed 500 pounds would be 
equal to 26,000 pounds of cotton. At 10 cents a 
pound this would amount to $2,600 a week. 

From this would be obtained 22,000 pounds of 
therefore the value of the cotton at this 
($2,600 ~ 22,000 pounds) 11.82 
cents per pound; adding this to the cost of pro- 


yarn, 
point would be 
duction gives 16.69 cents per pound, which may be 
16 1/2 cents when the returns for 


i 


considered as 
waste are taken into account. J 


—$—$—$—<——_—_e———————___—— 


Parts of Bridesburg Machinery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me the name of the firm who has 
the patterns and can supply parts for the old 
Bridesburg cards and mules? Prescott (825). 
Hyde & Company, East York 
Philadelphia, can Bridesburg 


Lindsay, 
Street, 


2124 
supply the 


parts 








Filling Looping on the Picker. 


Editor 


Textile World Record: 

There is one loom in my section that gives me 
considerable trouble with the filling looping around 
the picker. Can you tell me how to overcome the 
difficulty? Weston (827). 

There are several different things that will cause 
filling to loop around the picker. First see that the 
picker is n Often through an oversight 
the fixer will put on a picker that is a trifle too 
long and this will always cause the filling to loop. 
Sometimes if the picker strap is too long it will 


t too long. 


cause it; too much power on the loom is another 
cause. We had a loom once that would loop from 
no apparent cause, but we overcame the trouble 


by filing a crease in the shuttle binder just back of 
the bend where the shuttle strikes it, then putting 
a strip of lace leather around the binder so that 
when the eye of the shuttle came in contact with 
the leather it had a tendency to draw the filling 
tight and when the shuttle struck the picker there 
was no chance for the slack in the yarn to loop. 
The loom was run on three box work, pick and 
pick, but the looping was in only one box. 

Greenwich 
ES 


Packing for Railroad Car Axles. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I shall be obliged if vou will give me the name 
of the fibre or whatever it is that I enclose. I un- 
derstand that it is used with asbestos and woolen 
or other wastes for the packing of railroad car 
axles, and that it is mixed by dealers in Philadel- 
phia. Can you give me the names of the sellers 
of these kinds of materials? Auburn (717). 


The sample contains no woolen waste, although 
there is some asbestos and possibly some other 
vegetable fibre. The dark, wiry fibre is probably 
the prepared Southern moss, Tillandsia usneoides, 
which is employed in mattress manufacturing, and 
as a cheap substitute for curled hair. It is evi- 
dently introduced into the car axle packing to 
keep the mass loose and springy and thus better 
retain the lubricant. The moss is prepared chiefly 
in Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans, La. The 
fibre as sold for upholstery purposes is the moss 
simply denuded of its grey cuticle or outer cover- 
ing. This outer skin was formerly rotted off by 
burying the moss, but is now accomplished by ma- 
chinery. I cannot give a New Orleans address, 
but I am sure a letter sent to any manufacturer of 
Southern moss upholstery fibre would be delivered 
as there are several concerns in New Orleans. 

Chas. Rich. Dodge. 
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Cost of Operating Looms. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


_ I would like to know the probable cost of start- 
ing and operating four jacquard and four dobby 
box looms. Waverly (768). 


The width of the looms and the harness materi- 
ally affect the cost of a loom, particularly the har- 
ness, also the style of goods that are to be made, 
as will be seen from the appended list of prices. 
Assuming that Waverly intends to weave damask 
the machinery required would be as follows: 


4 40-inch dobby dress goods looms, 4 by 1 
Ee et a... ee ee ee $640 
4 40-inch jacquard looms, 4 by 1 box, at $125 500 
4 double lift single cylinder machines, 600 
OR: I i rie cae comet side aicas 260 
4 harnesses for same, assuming 96 cards per 
inch, 40 inches in width, in round figures 
4,000 ends each, at $15 a thousand ...... 240 
If the yarn is bought on beams a beamer or 
slasher is not necessary, but a quiller will 
be required for the filling, which will cost 


UMN actu acGt caceeVion emma nate =o akieh eas 125 
Second hand motor 5 to 7 h. p. if electric 
OE «Sd... Skadnuadein we suisse peer eases s IIO 
The cost of power varies in different 
cities so no estimate can be given. 
If the warps are to be bought in chains, 
skeins, or on bobbins and colored yarns 
are to be used in addition to gray, these 
items must be added: 
1 slasher, 7-foot and 5-foot cylinders ....... 1,200 
o WIDEE, SEND ccesxiiiscistencersinsee ne 
S FO CRANE BORE O fairsocs cede ce seoe ees 
1 spooler, 60 spindles at $2.80 a spindle .... 168 


500-spool creel for warper at 12 cents a spool 60 
There will also be spools, bobbins, shuttles, 
leather, etc.: 
Spools, $90 to $125 a thousand 
Bobbins, $7 to $15 a thousand. 
Shuttles, $3.50 to $7.00 a dozen. 


Payroll: 
@ WEAVETS Bt DD O WEEE oo occcwicccncccss 18 
SYM; ocean Le Chee wee testin ee cas 5 
Ne owas cies as oa eadane. 16 


The prices quoted are for new machines except 
the motor. Second-hand machines can sometimes 
be bought to advantage. 

Will Nelson. 


_ 


Sizing Compound for Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would be very much helped if you would tell 
us how to get over this difficulty: We are trying 
to boil a solution of 1 pound of olive oil, 1 pound 
of neat’s-foot oil and 4 ounces of common salt, to 
make a sizing compound of 5 gallons. We are un- 
able to mix it on account of the salt, and think 
possibly you can tell us whether it can be done or 
not. Forrester (809). 


If “Forrester” will boil the oils together, then 
very slowly add the salt, at the same time keeping 
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the solution in motion by stirring, I think he will 
overcome the difficulty if the oil has not become 
rancid. If this is not satisfactory, try soda or 


potash instead of salt. David Denier. 
-——— --@ ———— 


American Textile Machinery in England. 








Editor Textile World Record: 

In the January, 1907, issue of the Textile World 
Record, in “English Notes,” there is a statement 
to the effect that English papers are inserting ad- 
vertisements for experienced salesmen to sell 
American textile machinery in England and on the 
Continent, and also a statement that as far back 
as 1903 more than one million dollars’ worth of 
American textile machinery per year was being 
sold in England. Have you any authoritative sta- 
tistics in regard to this matter? 

Exporter (843). 

Our English correspondent replies to this as 
follows: 

“The note in the January issue on the sale ol 
American textile machinery in England seems to 
have given rise to some misapprehension. It was 
net stated that in 1903 more than a million dollars’ 
worth of American textile machinery was sold in 
England. Such was the value of machines im- 
ported from all sources, and import statistics do 
not detail the countries of origin. We have im- 
ported automatic looms from the United States in 
years past but it is probable that the average oi 
$856,000 worth brought into Britain during the 
last five years consisted principally in continental 
dyeing, finishing and carding machinery. 

“Lest the statistics of export be of interest, be 
it said that an average of roughly 2 1/2 milli 
dollars’ worth of textile machinery has been co! 
signed hence to the United States annually durin; 
the period 1902-06. The export was at its lowest in 
1904 ($1.8 millions) and at its highest last yea: 


($2.98 millions), while in 1902 it was $2.75 millions 


ur 


Not impossibly some portion of the American 
total should be credited to Canada as coniusions 
ire common when goods for one country 
shipped over the ports of another. The full Brit 
ish export of textile machinery during last y« 
was $33.55 millions and the average for five 3 


$26.55 millions 


~ cme — 


Cloth for Roller Covering. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Where can I get cloth like the sample enclosed, 

which is used for top roller covering in woolen 

and worsted mills? Williams (804). 


The sample of cloth submitted is used for the 
under covering of soft rollers, such as are used 
by the mohair, alpaca and fancy yarn spinners. It 
is imported by the L. M. Bowes Co., 451 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Numbering Silk Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
How is silk yarn numbered? 
Corinth (798). 
Spun silk is numbered by the cotton system, the 
number or count indicating the number of 840- 


yard hanks per pound. Thus No. 20 spun silk 
measures 16,800 yards per pound. This applies to 
both single and ply yarn, the number indicating 
the count of the twisted or ply thread. Thus a 3 
ply No. to spun silk is composed of three single 
strands of No. 30, the count being expressed thus: 
10/3; the first number being the count, the second 
the ply. 


Following are several illustrations of spun silk 
counts: 

20/1 = single 20s spun silk. 

12/2 = 2 threads of 24s spun silk. 

20/3 = 3 threads of 60s spun silk. 


The count of cotton yarn on the other hand 
always refers to the single strand, and when giving 
the count, the ply is written first; the count of the 
single strand second. Thus: 


1/20s = single cotton. 
2/248 = 2 threads of 24s cotton. 
3/60s = 3 threads of 60s cotton. 


Raw silk is numbered in all parts of the world 
by the denier system, which originated in France, 
and indicates the weight (in deniers) of 400 aunes 
of silk yarn. The aune is equal to 1.3014 yards; 
533 1/3 deniers are equal to 1 ounce. The equiva 
lents of the denier-aune standard (deniers per 400 
aunes), as used for raw silk, are as follows: 


Pounds per 4.442,112 yards 


Ounces per 277,032 yards 
Drams per 17,352 yards 
Grams per 635 yards 
In English-speaking countries, and to some ex 
tent on the Continent of Europe, reeled silk is 
numbered by the drams (1/16 ounce) per 1,000 
ards The denier, dram and spun cotton counts 
ire reduced by the following formulas: 
5289 + deniers 
; > ° cotton No. 
304.8 + drams \ 
304.8 + cotton No. |} 
: lee = drams 
.0576 X deniers \ 
5289 + cotton No. | : 
Fee . = deniers 
17.352 x drams \ 








Ex Reduce 55 denier to the dram and spun 
cotton ¢« quivalents: 





= 55 (denier) = No. 96 cotton. 
.0576 X 55 (denier) = 3.17 dram 


Ex. Reduce 3 dram silk to the denier and spun 
cotton equivalents: 


304.8 + 3 (dram) = No. 101.6 cotton 


7 2r an —-: on 
17.352 a (dram) = 52 denier. 
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to the denier and 


Equipping a Yarn Mill. 


lVorld Record: 


November issue was an estimate of a 
ill. Can you give me a similar outline 
to make from 8s to 20s yarn, the 


mill 
nt to be 1, but large enough to run 


small, 
onomical basis. Dunton (814). 


faking an average yarn of 14s as the basis we 
assume that about 12,000 pounds a week would 


lant of reasonably economical construc- 


+ 


set of pickers would supply such a mill. 
ker picker may be started to make a 14 
lap; and the intermediate picker, about 
lap; while the finisher picker may make 
The 
This 


throughout the draw 


sunce lap to be used on the cards. 


60 or 65 grain sliver. 


be maintained 


“esses. The hank made on the fly frames 


} 


will depend upon whether two or three processes 


re used. If the counts are from 12s to 16s I 
would recommend only a slubber and intermediate; 
then the hank made on slubber may be .6, and the 
hank made on the intermediate may be 1.5, which 
could be used single on the spinning frames. 


Following is a list of the necessary machinery: 


breaker picker with automatic feeder.. 
intermediate picker 
finisher wy ahi i hana ee 
revolving flat cards, $650.00........... 
aw frame deliveries, $60.00.......... 
64 spindles each, 12 by 


1 
IGG se ¢ ce 
} I 


intermediates, 108 spindles each, 10 by 
5, $10.50 Faves cin coeee om earetn 
208 spindles each 
gauge, built with com- 
builders for warp or fill- 
a 9,984.00 
100 spin 


spinning frames, 
2 3 -Incn 
bination 
ing, $3.00 

4 yarn 
spindle 


reels, 
400.00 


Total . $29,182.00 


this it will be necessary to add the cost for 


belting, shafting, bobbins, spools, cans, skewers, 


stripping and grinding apparatus, etc., 


i etc., the 
st of 


co 


which will vary according to the quantity 
power necessary to run the plant could be 
The 
and all ac 


rom an engine of about 150 h. p. 
power plant, including engine, boiler, 


cessories would cost about $6,000. 


Belting for entire plant, including main drive 
from engine and all counter belts, would cost ap 


proximately from $1,000 to $1,200, which woul 
bring the total cost nearly to $38,000 after makin; 
some allowance for supplies not included in the 
power or belting. To this should be added the 
cost for fire protection, humidifying apparatus and 


ventilating. J. Ti? SB. 


Bleaching Jute. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the best process for bleaching jute waste 
so it will take a shade as light as possible? 
Wilkinson (820). 


There are various processes for bleaching jute 
but for all of them a thorough cleansing of the ma- 
terial is essential. The jute is handled in a weak 
solution of soda and silicate of soda followed by a 
rinsing in cold water. The best way is to boil the 
waste for one hour in a weak soda solution, during 
which time the material is poted occasionally. The 
brown liquor resulting from this process is run off 
and the tub filled with clear cold water. The jute 
saturated with water is then entered in a chloride 
of lime solution 3° Be., where it is left for 10 or 12 
It is then taken out and after having been 
well drained is entered in a bath of water at 144° 


F., and then rinsed in cold water. 


hours. 


The material is 
next entered in a strong solution of sulphuric acid 
where it is left for one or two hours and again 
rinsed. By a repetition of this procedure the color 
is improved. When an especially light shade is de- 
sired the jute is treated in a solution of Marseilles 
or vegetable soap after bleaching. The tempera- 
ture of the soap bath should not be over 122° F., 
otherwise the tannin in the fibre will be turned 
yellow. 

Another process consists in treating the scoured 
jute in a solution of hypochlorite of soda, which 
has no injurious effect on the fibre. On removal 
from this bleaching bath the jute is well rinsed in 
water and then entered in a weak bath of bisul- 
phite of soda. The material is left in this bath for 
some hours and then taken out and rinsed well. 
The bisulphite of soda bath is not indispensable. 

Jute can also be bleached by the following proc- 
ess: The jute is entered in a lukewarm solution of 
permanganate of potash. When the material has 
been colored brown by reason of the formation of 
superoxide of manganese it is removed from the 
bath and entered in a weak solution of bisulphite 
of soda which strips the color. After this the jute 
is entered in a weak acid solution and finally rinsed 
well in water.—Textil-Zeitung. 











THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


A prominent underwear and hosiery job- 
ber, who has recently been in the market, in- 
forms us that during an experience of 
twenty-five years, he has never found it so 
difficult to buy merchandise as at the pres- 
ent season. A conclusion reached after care- 
fully going over the matter with a number 
of prominent manufacturers convinces us 
that about go per cent. of the knit underwear 
that can be turned out during the year of 
1907 is now under contract. A great many 
manufacturers absolutely refuse to take or- 
ders at any price for any delivery during 
the year, and while a few state they may be 
able to take a few duplicates for November 
and December delivery, it is found that in 
these instances they are basing their state- 
ments on their ability to run full every day 
until then to turn out their initial orders. 
Some few of these will be able to do this, 
but there are so many chances that their 
production'will be cut into by their inability 
to get yarns, help, trimmings, etc., that it 
might almost be said that there are no goods 
te be had this year, other than those con- 
tracted for. 

It was reported last week that some man- 
ufacturers of ladies’ carded yarn ribbed 
goods were still open for business, but a 
careful investigation shows that even these 
people are sold up for the year and that 
about the only thing that can be bought is 
some stock lots of 7-pound goods that were 
carried over from 1906. So far as we can 
learn there was no change made in the open- 
ing prices of carded ribbed goods and we be- 
lieve they were practically sold up on the 
basis of $2.00 for 6-pound; $2.20 for 7- 
pound, etc. This, of course, applies to May, 
June, July and August deliveries. These 
goods were sold for delivery during the first 
four months of the year at 5 cents a dozen 
less. This is the basis agreed upon by the 
so-called combination, and those who are in 
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a position to know state that a lower price 
could not have been made, even without a 
combination, and that under today’s yarn 
market it would be necessary to get about 
$2.10 for 6-pound goods. 

Men’s fleeces and ribbed goods are not 
being offered by any manufacturers or 
agents. Ladies’ combed yarn goods are sold 
up and the sales agents at 346 to 350 Broad- 
way have little to do these days, except to 
take care of some straggling details that are 
still coming in. Wool goods are also prac- 
tically out of the market, so far as early de- 
liveries are concerned. Small duplicates for 
late delivery may be placed at edad from 
50 to 75 cents a dozen. The writer's atten 
tion has been called to the fact that the sales 
this season have increased on the medium 
and higher priced lines at the expense of the 
lower priced mixed goods. 

Retailers throughout the country are re- 
porting an increased demand during the 
winter for lighter weight goods for men, and 
as a consequence of this a number of new 
lines of superweights were shown for 1907 at 
$7.25 to $7.50, $9.00 to $9.50, $12.50 to 
$13.00. In these lines the trade shows a 
preference for the smooth finish worsted ap- 
pearing goods similar to the finish on the 
Stuttgarter and Yaeger, German-made mer- 
chandise. 

Scarlets have been in fairly active demand, 
notwithstanding the fact that all-wool scar- 
lets to retail at $1.00 are hardly obtainable. 
Several lines of merino scarlets have been 
shown at $7.00 to $7.50, both for men and 
women, that reflect credit on the ability of 
our manufacturers to produce goods at a 
price. 

It has been noted by several manufactur- 
ers that during the last year a large number 
of jobbing houses have started in business in 
all parts of the W est, and it is quite surpris- 
ing to see the number of new customers who 
came into the market in the month of De- 
cember to place orders from such cities as 
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Butte, Salt 


, Ogden, Denver, and from a large 


Bellingham, 


cities throughout Texas and the 


lerritory. 


umber Ol 


HOSIERY. 


osiery buyer of today has his share 
[It is not alone the buying of 
the right lines at the right prices that gives 
him annoyance, but it is to get deliveries of 
the merchandise that he bought six to nine 
months ago. The deliveries of practically all 
the spring lines are very much behind and 
manufacturers explain the slow deliveries by 
their inability to get yarns, and to quite a 
large degree, to the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to keep a full complement of help. 

Fine fashioned goods are exceed- 
both in and men’s 

This situation may be relieved some- 
another 


gauge 


ingly scarce women’s 


go] 
soods 
’ million dollar 
corporation that is talked of being organized 
in Philadelphia to make fashioned goods. 


what season by the 


Certainly this is a season when it is possible 
for anyone who has the merchandise to de- 
liver to get a fair, legitimate profit, and no 
excuse can be offered for anyone in the hos- 
iery business not making money. 

Buyers will probably be in the market for 
spring of 1908 considerably earlier than here- 
tofore, hoping, by placing their orders early, 
to stand a better chance of getting good de- 
liveries than if they delay until May and 

une, as in former years, and it simply re- 
mains for the manufacturers to get the lines 
ready early to have a short selling season. 

Chemnitz reports that there is a decreased 

all for lace hosiery; as a consequence of this 
onsiderable lace machinery is being turned 
ver to plain goods and manufacturers are, 
as a rule, as hard pressed to deliver mer- 
chandise now as at any time during the last 
ear and a half. 

lt is reported that a number of the larger 
hosiery distributers have changed over their 
orders on children’s 
from white to tan, and according to all indi- 


women’s and goods 
cations tan will be very good durmg the 
Advices from New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City and the Southern 


coming season. 


resorts show that tans are being worn very 
freely, and while this may be taken as an evi- 
dence of their popularity throughout the 
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country during the coming season, yet the 
chances are that white goods will be in active 
demand, particularly in grades to retail at 
35 cents, 25 cents and under. 

Embroidered goods continue in favor and 
manufacturers are having considerable 
trouble in turning out these goods, for the 
reason that the operators do not want to 
work on the small designs that the trade 
now demand. Aside from white, tan, and 
embroidered goods, there is a growing pref 
erence for spotted hosiery. These are taken 
in spots the size of a pea to those the size of 
a twenty-five cent piece. 

So great has been the duplicating of light 
weight lines this year that some manufactur 
ers who have been accustomed to getting 
out fall lines of heavier weights, have prac- 
tically skipped the season and have made no 
quotations for fall, as they are sold up for 
the entire year on light weights. 

Those manufacturers making wool lines 
report that they are all sold up, notwith- 
standing that some of them were in the 
market only for a week or ten days. This 
business was done on practically last year’s 
range of prices, although some of the lower 
qualities show a slight deterioration. 

A new tendency is noticed in the children’s 
ribbed goods lines. There seems to be fewer 
calls for the heavier weights, the trade taking 
the fine ribbed, lighter weights in preference 

The Lee Hosiery Company are showing 
an exceptionally strong line of children’s fine 
ribbed goods, made with fashioned feet, that 
get to the retail counters at 25 cents, and it 
is a difficult matter to find any imported 
goods of this description as the domestic 
goods are so much better value. 

[In men’s half hose, tans are having the 
principal show, with greys, blues and emer- 
ald greens in fair demand. Embroidered 
and plaid cashmeres have sold freely during 
the last winter and a limited demand is noted 
for plaids for spring. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


All mills in the district are running over- 
time, as much as the hands are willing to 
work, to get away the orders, many of which 
have been due for months. But even after 
the cases have left town they are often de- 
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layed, as the shipping companies cannot 
handle the immense quantities of merchan- 
dise coming in for every steamer, and es- 
pecially in Hamburg a large part of the 
cases are left behind and shipped with delays 
of ten days and longer. In spite of the extra 
boats which the companies are running they 
are unable to keep up with the rush. 
Orders are coming in with every mail and 
most makers are now filled up until the mid- 
dle of summer. In the fine gauge 
goods, the production is sold way ahead and 
buyers who will want such goods delivered 


next 


by next November or December of this year 
will do well not to delay placing their orders 
anv longer, but attend to them at once, as 
otherwise they will not get any goods at all. 
That better values in these goods should be 
offered later on is out of the question, but on 
the contrary, prices will be still higher, as 
the spinners have sold all their production 
for this year, and yarns will be higher if any- 
thing than they are now, whether cotton 
goes back in price or not. 

Only in lace hose the American trade is 
holding back, while all 
buying them again freely. 


other markets are 
In these goods, 
especially the lower grades, orders will be 
scarce before long and the makers will most 
likely make plain goods on their machines, 
instead of making up a stock of laces. In 
fine gauge lace hose the demand is still good 
and is also very good with silk embroidery. 

While embroideries in general are still 
selling very well, large orders have been 
placed on Scotch plaid effects in ladies’ hose 
for the next fall season. 

As to colors most used, they run for men’s 
half hose in black, light grey, navy, tan, ox- 
ford grey in mixed yarns, and white, and for 
high colors, plum, purple, olive, helio and 
myrtle are taken a good deal. 

For ladies’ goods, of late quite a few or- 
ders are changed from black to white and 
also of the new orders a good percentage 
call for white. The colors are 
navy, tan, light grey, cadet shades and ox- 
blood. Tans are becoming more popular 
than was anticipated and many of the orders 
that were changed some time ago to other 
shades, are reinstated again; also gun metal 


next best 


shades are bought freely. Split sole goods 
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are as scarce as ever, and orders for these 
are placed far ahead at prices that no one 
expected would be paid. 

Most 
of the makers cannot accept orders for an- 
Other dozen of 


Trade in gloves has not changed. 


gloves for fall, as they will 
have a hard time to turn out the goods 
which they have already sold and most of 
these will come only with big delays. 

Prices in gloves keep climbing steadily 
All makers are working hard to ship, with as 
little delay as possible, the long gloves now 
overdue, being afraid that cancellations may 
come if the filled 


article should weaken. 


orders are not soon, in 
case the 
——___g—__________ 


THE GLOVE SITUATION. 


The situation in the knit glove end is not a 
very promising one at the present time, for 
the reason that there is a decided tendency to 
get away from the so-called golf glove that 
was so popular two years ago. It is true 
that some manufacturers claim to have sold 
about as many up to the present time as they 
did during the corresponding time last year, 
but it is conceded by all that it has been 
much more difficult to do and has required 
a greater number of orders for the reason 
that those that have been taken have been 
much smaller than last year. Instances are¢ 
related where in former years the salesman 
made only one trip to sell the production, 
but this found it 


year make 


three or four calls on the same territory to 


necessary to 


make a fair showing. 

In reply to an inquiry as to what is dis- 
placing the knit golf glove, we should say it 
is the cashmere and cashmerette gloves and 
leather goods. Some very attractive lines of 
cashmere and 


cashmerettes are shown in 


ladies goods made in fleece lined fabric at 
$1.95 to $2.00, and with silk and reindeer 
lining at from $3.60 to $3.85. 
] 


aliSO 


There are 
lined cashmeres shown at 


$6.00 and $7.50, but the bulk of the business 


some silk 
is being done on the lines that get to the re 
tailer for half dollar goods. As to colors, 
black is in the lead; navy and brown are in 
fair demand, and of Jate we have noticed an 
increased call for wine shades. 


There is still some business done on golf 
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gloves and some new patterns are being 


shown. These are all in closely knit fancy 
stitches and in plain grounds with 
small, neat patterns in contrasting colors. 


col Tr 


\ high and dry situation exists in the silk 
glove and mitt business. This branch of the 
is in the hands of very few people 


susiness 1S 


ind they are without exception sold up for 
the coming season, and in fact, way into the 
fall, and have been refusing orders for some 
months past. Of course the fact that long 
such active demand has cut 
lown the production by dozens and made the 
situation more acute. The 


’ 
i 


gloves are in 
writer was re- 
1 a mill in which this 
class of merchandise is made and had an op- 
portunity of both the tricot and 
This comes off the 
frames 168 inches in width. It is then dyed, 
steamed and down to about 108 
inches, in order to give it the elasticity nec- 
essary, and a cloth, which 
make dozen pairs of the 
short gloves, will cut only about 6 dozen 
pairs of the long ones. 


cently shown throug 


seeing 
Milanese cloth woven. 
dressed 

piece of this 
would about 12 
The principal de- 
mand for these goods is in black and white, 
but there is a goodly quantity of tan, navy, 
and wine shades being made 
spring. 

Paris reports indicate a slight falling off in 
the demand for white gloves, both in fabric 
and leather, and it is apparent, that the com- 
ing spring will show a tendency toward col- 
ored with white costumes. 
Very light tan and champagne shades will be 
much in demand. 


for the coming 


even 


gloves, 


In long leather gloves, only the suede are 
‘alled for; kid and glace gloves being used 
principally in three-button lengths. All the 
ong gloves in suede, silk, and lisle are made 
perfectly plain without any stitching on the 
backs and in 12 to 20-button lengths with 
large mother-of-pearl buttons. It is also 
predicted that the coming season will witness 
a good demand for long silk mitts. These 
ire being shown with a variety of lace backs 
ind also ornamented with gilt and -silver 
beads. 

ststiininnienahiilinmmnaeions 
Olive oil, used in the manufacture of 
soap, comes chiefly from Crete. In a good 
year the yield of oil reaches 50,000 tons. 
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ESTIMATING COST IN A HOSIERY MILL. 


BY JOAN CLARK. 


Below is one method of estimating cost in 
a hosiery mill, based on a daily production 
of 400 dozen ribbed hose: 


Yarn at the market price, say 22c., 2 lb. 
per dozen $0.44 

Knitting, including ribbers, toppers and 
footers, 

Looping, 

Inspecting and mending, 

Dyeing, actual cost of dyestuff, 

Finishing, 

Finish mending, 

Pairing, 

Stamping, folding, boxing, 

Boxes, bands and labels, 

Supplies, including everything consum- 
ed, except fuel, and everything that 
wears out, such as needles, brooms, 
vrushes, belts, parts, etc., 

Waste, 

Fuel, 

Freight and trucking, 

General expenses, covering all day frelp, 
such as machinists, fixers, engin- 
eer, dyers, and wages of any whose 
work cannot be fixed by the dozen, 
office expense, taxes and insurance .o4 

Salaries, 


O15 


Total, Si 1.945 


In order to keep a separate account of 
the work done in each department and to 
show the production and cost of each branch 
of the business in a mill turning off a pro- 
duction of 400 dozen a day, a report of pro- 
duction is made by each department, and the 
results arranged in tabular form as follows: 


Knitting, 400 dozen 
Looping, 375 dozen 
Inspecting and mending, 425 dozen 
Dyeing, 390 dozen 
Finished, 400 dozen 
30xed ready to ship, 410 dozen 


Have each department report if possible 
the sizes and styles. This report shows that 
the looping fell behind 25 dozen, taking the 
day’s knitting as a standard for the day’s 
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work. gained 
25 dozen; the dvers fell behind 10 dozen; the 
finisher kept even, and the boxing depart- 


ment gained 10 dozen. 


The inspecting and mending 


By this method one can keep track of the 
work and at the same time calculate from 
the pay roll the average cost of each depart- 
ment per dozen. 

icine 
A SULPHUR BLACK DYEING PLANT FOR 
HOSIERY. 


The question of the comparative merits of 
sulphur black and aniline black for hosiery is 


A SULPHUR DYEING 


one that is discussed by manufacturers and 
dyers. The sulphur black process has been 
steadily gaining in favor and now some of 
the largest hosiery manufacturing and dye- 
ing concerns are using both the aniline and 
sulphur black processes. 
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Like 
stages the machinery necessary to produce 
the most 


most new processes, in the early 
and successful results 
been 


economical 
has not available, and un- 


doubtedly one of the causes for some of the 


always 


failures to dye hosiery successfully by this 
process has been the lack of machinery that 
would bring out the bloom of the black. 
Another important element with any proc- 


ess is of course the labor expense, and ma- 
chinery should be so arranged as to save 
labor and wear and tear. 

Smith, Drum & Co., 2503 Coral Street, 
Philadelphia, became interested in the sul- 


PLANT FOR HOSIERY. 


phur black process when it was first intro- 
duced and have worked steadily to develop 
a machine for this process which would meet 
all requirements. In the plant illustrated 
herewith they believe they are offering an 
outfit, that will fill the bill in reducing ex- 
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steam and dyestuffs to the 
out 


pense oO! iabor, 


minimum, and in turning goods of 
thoroughly even shade. 

[he operation is very simple. There is 
one iron tank or machine for the dyeing, 
a wooden tank for washing and two iron 
cages holding the goods to be dyed. These 
cages enter each machine for the dyeing and 
washing operations. ‘They are handled by 
means of a pneumatic hoist and trolley track, 
the operation of which is easily understood 
from the picture. 


the bottom 


Each cage has a door in 


which is opened by pushing a 


lever. When the dveing and washing opera 


g con 


tions are completed the cages may be 


veyed by means of a truck system where- 


ever desired, the lever is pressed and the 
goods without any handling fall into hydro- 


extractor or truck as desired 


This system is working successfully in a 
builders will be pleased to furnish further in- 


mber of representative mills and 
| 


formation to any one interested. 

° alias 
AN IMPROVED KNITTING STOP MOTION. 
E. H. Ludwig, president of the Wisconsin 
Knitting Mills, Manitowoc, Wis., is bringing 
out a new stop motion which he claims is 
applicable to any kind of circular knitting 
machine, whether the top part of the bobbin 
revolves or The motion is op- 
erated by electric current, which can be sup 
plied by batteries, special small dynamo, or 
by a direct current from the light wires, at 
reduced It is claimed to stop the 
the machine when the yarn breaks, when a 
bobbin runs out, or for knots in the yarn. 
There is a special adjustable attachment that 
can be regulated so that small knots may go 
through stopping the machine if 
desired. It is also claimed that it will stop 
needles, latches out of order and 
When the machine 
stops the electric current is disconnected. It 


not. stop 


voltage. 


without 


for bent 
other imperfections. 
has been in operation for several months 
and is claimed to be giving excellent results. 


Fig. I is a side elevation of the machine; 


2 is a top view; Fig. 3, an enlarged de- 
illustrating the break device and also 


the knot device and the means whereby the 


Fig. 


tail 


circuit is closed by either of these devices. 


Revolving with the central standard of the 
machine is a staff, which has at the top a 
head, surrounding which is a metal ring, 
carried by the head. Projecting radially 
irom this ring are metal arms, which have 
guides for the yarn and which carry the 
break and knot devices. These arms corre- 
spond in position and number to the bobbins 
and more or less may be used accordingly. 

The stop device for a break is shown in 
detail in Fig. 3. The yarn, y, is drawn from 
the bobbin through a guide-hole in the arm, 
and thence through a guide-hole in an up- 
right on the arm, then through a tension 
device, thence through a loop at the inner 


Tr, 





FIG. I. 


end of a spring-arm, and thence through a 
guide-hole down to the needles. The spring- 
arm consists of a piece of wire which is fas 
tened at its outer end to a lug on the end of 
the arm, so that it tends to lift or swing up, 
being normally prevented by the tension of 
the varn. It should be stated that the ring 
carries metal bear 


spring-fingers, which 
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against the rim of the disk so that the ring fabric on the rim of the cylinder. This foot 
and the arms are charged from the wire. carries a bent fork, the branches of which 
The ring is charged from the wire and is o 

located in such position above the arm that 
when the yarn breaks or the end runs off the 
bobbin the released tension allows the wire 
to spring up and come in contact with the 
ring, as shown in dotted lines in Fig. 3, 
thereby closing the circuit. 

The knot device is also shown in Fig. 


FIG, 3- 
embrace a post, supported upon a piece of ty 
insulation on the arch. The foot is pressed } 





and consists of a finger projecting from the 
arm and having pivoted thereto a swinging 
finger, which carries a wire, bent so as to 
normally project above the ring. A spring 
is hooked around the finger and fastened to 
the finger, and a screw serves to adjust the 
distance and the lower end of the finger 
from the finger. The yarn, y, runs between 
the fingers, and the device is so set that 
normally the yarn will cause no movement 
of the swinging finger; but in case a knot or 
large imperfection in the yarn reaches the 
finger it will swing the latter inwardly, as 
shown in dotted lines in Fig. 3, bringing the 
wire in contact with the ring, which also 
closes the circuit. 

The stop device for an imperfect fabric 
resulting from broken needle or other cause to contact with the fabric by a spring. The 
is specifically shown in Fig. 4. A swinging bracket and foot are connected by a wire to . 
foot is pivoted to a bracket, secured to the — the ring and the post is connected by a wire 4 
arch in proper position to travel over the 


a 





to a metal piece set in a block of insulation 
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This piece carries an out- 
ling wire brush or strip, the 
which rests in wiping contact 


f a hole or drop-stitch in the fab- 

foot will drop into the hole, causing 

-m of the fork to come in contact with 
post, 


machine. 


closing the circuit and stopping 
If a needle should break or 
out of order, the work in the machine 
bunch up at such place, and when the 

ins over such spot it will lift the same 


A NEW UNION SPECIAI 


and throw the other arm of the fork in con- 
tact with the post, closing the circuit. 

The switch is closed when the latch is lifted 
and when the machine is going. When the 
circuit is closed by any one of the stop de- 
vices above described, the magnet attracts 


BOUND NECK. 


the armature, releasing the latch and allow- 
ing the rod to drop in consequence of the 
spring. This releases the latch and-allows 
the spring to throw the belt-shifter and shift 
the belt to the loose pulley. When the rod 
drops, its lower point strikes the leaf, and 
opens the circuit at the switch, and the cir- 
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cuit remains open until the rod and latch are 
again lifted, which may conveniently be done 
by a handle, projecting from the rod. 


———— 


A NEW UNION SPECIAL MACHINE. 


We illustrate a new special sewing ma- 
chine for the knit goods trade, just brought 
out by the Union Special Co.. 
known as style 6900-G. It is especially de 
signed for “necking” undershirts. The sam¢ 
machine may be used to make either turned 


Machine 


SEWING MACHINE, 


or bound necks. The accompanying cuts 
show its work in both cases. The machine 
has been built to meet the severe require- 
ments of mill work and high speed. The 
demands for simple and durable construction 
have been kept in mind, and manufacturers 


believe that this new model accomplishes 


TURNED NECK. 


its purpose to a marked degree, and makes 
a distinct advance in the processes of knit 
goods finishing. 

The operation of “necking” with this ma- 
chine means, first, cutting out neck piece; 
second, stitching it to the back; third, or- 
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namental edge covering,—in one simple 
operation. 

As with their other machines for the knit 
goods trade built by this company, the stitch 
is elastic. The special features are patented. 
Many orders have already been booked for 
this machine, and full particulars and speci- 
mens of work may be had from the manu- 
facturers, whose main office and factory are 
on Michigan, Franklin and Kinzie Streets, 
Chicago. 


——$—_ —_—¢— 


The National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. 


We are informed that the membership of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers now embraces about 60 per cent. of 
the product of the United States. The per- 
sonal visits of the secretary-treasurer, C. B. 
Carter, to both present and prospective 
members has been a good thing in bringing 
to their attention the details of the work and 
the advantages that may be obtained through 
co-operation. Mr. Carter has recently taken 
an extended trip through the West and 
South in the interests of the Association. 


—_——__——_¢ 


Streaks on Oxydized Hosiery. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


In your December issue is a question as to the 
cause of streaks on oxydized hose. In nine cases 
out of ten these will be found when the goods are 
oxydized face side out. The streak can be taken 
out by giving the goods an extra softening with 
olive, lard, or cocoanut oil, but this is almost as 
bad as the streak down the leg, if not worse, as it 
leaves so much oil in the goods that it stains the 
bands and boxes and causes the oily smell so 
nuch objected to by the trade, even in the cheap- 
est grades. I have had this same trouble with 
streaks on the legs in oxydized hose, but for the 
last eight years I have used the following process 
on all grades of goods with entire satisfaction: 
The goods are oxydized wrong side out; after 
lisling turn to the face side, then chrome and soften 
in the usual way. This will give the goods a very 
desirable finish. H. W. Crowe. 
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Fleeced Undershirts for Export. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you inform me if there are manufacturers of 
fleece lined underwear in this country who would 
be interested in making such goods for export to 
China, where there is a large market with which | 
am familiar? The undershirts are used in small 
sizes; some open in front like the coat shirt; some 
half way open. The length is about 25 1/2 inches; 
pearl buttons down the front; 15 inches across the 
chest; sleeves about 18 inches. While there is an 
immediate market for these goods deliveries could 
be arranged for on three to six months’ time. 


Canton (828). 
If any of our readers are interested in this in- 
quiry we shall be pleased to put them in communi- 
cation with our correspondent. 





a 


Patterns for Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Do you know of any firm which makes paper 
patterns suitable for knit goods, such as Norfolk 
jackets, ladies’ golf jackets, and such goods, which 
have to be cut to fashion size? Newport (829). 


We are under the impression that most manu- 
facturers of such goods work out their own pat- 
terns. We have published in a previous issue 
tables of sizes for sweaters and underwear, which 
might form the basis for such patterns. We should 
be glad to hear from anyone making such pat 


terns for sale. 
spuciasian chi abaabbtiaaiadicdiatie 


Knitting Woolen Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed is a sample of the 80-grain yarn that 
we use on our 4 1/4-inch 68-needle knitting ma- 
chines. We have a great deal of trouble with the 
latches not working well when making the heel and 
toe. Is the fault with the yarn? It is made of 25 
per cent. cotton and 75 per cent. shoddy and 
waste. We use the latest automatic knitters, also 
7/8 knitters. The yarn knits better on the 7/8 ma- 
chine when making the heel and toe than on the 
full automatic machines. Why is this? 

West (795). 

It seems to me that it is up to the knitter to 
find out whether the trouble is in the yarn or the 
machine. I am inclined to think that most of the 
trouble is in the yarn as the sample submitted 
would indicate this. I think better results would 
be obtained if the yarn was twisted just a little 
more, and I have found that woolen and merino 
yarns work much better when run over a piece of 
waste saturated with oil. If I had a sample of the 
work and knew the make of the machine I might 
be able to offer some suggestions as to how to 
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Finishing Low Grade Woolen Hose. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


In finishing men’s low grade hose we use a 
kicker fulling machine for fulling and scouring and 
have a great deal of mending to do. Is this on ac 
count of the yarn we use or is there a machine of 
more improved style for scouring low grade goods? 
I notice you mention a laundry machine on page 
143 of your December issue. I would like some 
particulars about this machine. West (796) 


The best machine for scouring or fulling low 
grade goods is a laundry machine, such as is used 
in all laundries. For low grade goods use about 20 
pounds of neutral soap to 40 gallons of water; 
scour for about 1o minutes. To full low grade 
goods without injury, draw off the water and add 
plenty of soap, then full for 10 minutes. It is the 
soap that saves the goods. Crawford. 

I always use a kicker fulling machine for fulling, 
but I never scour in the fuller. I cannot account 
for the great number of menders unless there is a 
piece of loose wood on the hammer or the body of 
the machine. If they come only at intervals it 
might be a nail or tack in the fuller, or some 
mender through carelessness has left a needle in a 
stocking after mending. It is astonishing how 
many menders a needle will make if allowed to get 
into the fuller in this way. The fulling machine 
should be examined carefully after each batch as 
too great care cannot be taken with machines of 
any kind. When one is not on the spot to see the 
machines or the goods it is very hard to give exact 
information. If the yarn knits perfectly and runs 
well on the knitter it is all right, without a doubt, 
so don’t trouble the yarn as the fault is in the ma- 
chine somewhere. 

I would not advise a laundry machine for fulling 
unless it is for a very small production of all wool 
goods, as if the goods have to be fulled for any 
length of time they are liable to have fuller marks. 
In the answer to the question in the December is 
sue I gave the laundry machine for a production of 
60 dozen a day all wool. If it had been for a mill 
of 300 dozen a day I should have given besides the 
laundry machine a hammer and fuller. The laundry 
machine is for scouring before fulling, as I have 
found from experience that I can get much better 
results that way. First the goods are put in the 
laundry machine, then into the fuller and fulled to 
the required weight, put back in the laundry ma 
chine and washed well in lukewarm water until free 
from soap, then run through a cold water bath. 
This I find gives the best results on all classes of 
wool and merino hose, as if soap is left in the 
goods it gives a harsh feel and makes them difficult 
to finish, and at times the finisher is blamed for a 
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poor finish when it is the fault of the dyer in not 
getting the soap out after fulling. Of course the 
dyer will say this is not so, but as the finishing of 
woolen hosiery is a very popular subject just at 
present I should like to discuss it through your 
paper with any dyer or finisher for the benefit of 
the readers of the Textile World Record. 
H. W. Crowe 


ee 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Canada, Carleton Place. Operations have been 
started by Bates Innes, making men’s ribbed un 
derwear, paper makers’ felts and mangle blankets. 
They operate a plant of 4 sets woolen cards, 17 
looms, 9 knitting and 12 sewing machines. Have 
taken over the plant formerly run by the Canadian 
Woolen Mills Co. and have installed new machin 


ery. Product is sold direct. Plant is also equipped 


with a dye house. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Metropolitan Knitting 
Mills with J. Wietzer as proprietor, has started 
up a plant for the manufacture of sweaters, etc., 
at 150 Grand St. The production is sold direct. 


*Ontario, Hamilton. The Zimmerman Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $300,- 
ooo for manufacturing men’s and boys’ balbriggan 
underwear. Adam Zimmerman, M. P.., is president 
of the company; A. F. Zimmerman, treasurer; J. 
S. Thomson, general manager and P. M. Smith. 
superintendent. The mill upon which they will 
start building about March 15th is expected to be 
completed about Aug. Ist, and will be equipped 
with electricity. Richard L. Baker Co., Toronto, 
will sell the product. 


*Pennsylavnia, Gouglersville. E. S. Hartman & 
Co. is a new concern operating plant at this place 
making men’s half hose, 144 needle. They have 
an equpiment of 20 knitting machines and sell 
product direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The New Process 
Gas Mantle Co., kas rented the building at 3: 
Bank St., in which they have installed 5 latch 
needle knitting machines and other machinery 
for the manufacture of Incandescent Gas Mantles. 
H. Polasky is the proprietor and 40 and 36 six- 
cord and 40 three-cord cotton yarns are used in 
their operations 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application for a 
charter has been made by Moses Leopold, J. Fred 
Leiberman, of Milton, Pa., Lisle Leiberman, Max 
Leiberman and William Sullivan, well known as 
a manufacturer of hosiery at Second & Somerset 
Sts., for the Bee Knitting Co. The company is 
now in operation at Jasper & York Sts., in the 
Bromley Mills, in which they have installed the 
machinery formerly used by Mr. Sullivan in his 
mill at 2nd & Somerset Sts. The new company 
will manufacture cotton and woolen hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lion Hosiery 
Mills is the name of a new concern which is equip 
ping the fourth floor of 1627 North Mascher St 
with 15 knitters and 3 loopers for the manufacture 
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ribbed h 


of misses’ 


direct. 


siery, which they will sell 
*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Brown-Moore 
Hosiery Co., the new million-dollar concern of 
which mention hasbee n made in a previous issue, 
has placed an order for sixty Schubert & Salzer 
full fashioned hosiery machines of 18 sections each 
with Mr. Otto Walther, of Philadelphia, the larg- 
est individual order ever placed in this country for 
this kind of machines. The new mill, for which a 
lot has been purchased at 2d and Westmoreland 
Sts., will be ready for the installation of machin- 
ery about September and by January Ist of next 
year will be in operation with two-thirds of the 
above equipment of machines. The product will 
be sold through Messrs. Harrington & Waring, 
commission merchants of New York City, who are 
financially interested in the new enterprise. 


Philadelphia. The Reliable Hos- 
iery Co., recently mentioned by us as having 
started at Mascher and Turner Sts., has a capital 
of $100,000 and the following officers: Albert 
Walker, president; R. B. Mills, treasurer and 
Samuel W. Burgess, vice-president and manager. 
They will commence their operations with 36 knit- 
ters which they will operate on high grade seam- 
less hosiery which will be sold through Steele & 
Carruthers, 256 Church St., New York. They buy 
2/40 to 2/80 and 60/1 to 80/1 cotton and lisle 
yarns. The plant is expected to be in full opera- 
tion by March Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Terrey Fashioned 
Hosiery Co., capital $30,000, will start operations 
March 1st making full fashioned half hose. Plant 
is equipped with 11 flat knitting and 12 sewing ma-~ 
chines, operated by electricity. Goods are finished 
at the mill. Herbert Terrey is superintendent of 
the mill. 

Pennsylvania, Reading. The Lewis & Schultz 
Underwear Co. has been organized for purpose of 
manufacturing underwear. The plant of the Es- 
taugh Knitting Mills at Haddonfield, N. J., has 
been purchased. D. J. Lewis & Sons of Miners- 
ville are interested but the plant will be conducted 
separately from their mill. 


*Rhode Island, Wickford. The Premier Wor- 
ted Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of 75,000, and will operate the Wickford 
Worsted Mills, as previously reported. W. H. 
Parr is president of the company; E. C. Gammage, 
treasurer; and Mark Hough, secretary. 


Pennsylvania, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Huntsville. The Rowe Knitting Com- 
pany will add about 2,000 new spindles to the plant. 


Connecticut, Addison. The Glastonbury Knit- 
ting Company will shortly build a new engine 
om, 20 by 30 feet. 


*Connecticut, Plainville. New machinery 
ing installed in the Plainville Knitting MilL 


Illinois, Belvidere. The Burson Knitting Com- 
pany, of Rockford, has established a branch plant 
here and will operate same as sewing department. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Paramount Knitting Co. 
has increased the capital stock from $300,000 to 
$400,000. 


is be- 
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Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Wayne Knitting 
Mills are installing 26-18 section full fashioned hos- 
iery machines (Schubert & Salzer) ordered from 
Otto Walther, Philadelphia, representative. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new mill for the 
Shaw Hosiery Company is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by April Ist. 


Massachusetts, Northampton. The McCallum 
Hosiery Company will, in a short time, have in- 
stalled in their mill a set of machines for the man- 
ufacture of lace silk hosiery, which machines are 
the finest ever built by Schubert & Salzer, either 
for Europe or this country and in fact are the 
only ones of the kind ever imported by Mr. Otto 
Walther, of Philadelphia, Pa., the American rep- 
resentative of Schubert & Salzer. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Contract has been 
awarded for election of the new factory addition, 
40 by 80 feet, one story, for the Musgrove Knit- 
ting Company. 


*Michigan, Bay City. The World’s Star Knit- 
ting Co. has started work in the new addition re- 
cently completed. They have added 75 new knit- 
ting machines and finishing machinery. Now have 
total of 150 knitting and 20 sewing machines, mak- 
ing seamless hosiery of all kinds and ladies’ and 
men’s ribbed underwear, also union suits. 


Minnesota, Mankato. The Mankato Mills Co 
have recently installed two new sets of cards in the 
mill, also 10 new ribbers, 10 full automatic knitting 
machines and a new winder and dryer. 


*New York, Albany. The Harder Manufactur- 
ing Co. will start operations in their new mill at 
Rensselaer about March 1st. Operations will start 
with about 300 people. 


*New York, Albany. The Fuld & Hatch Knit- 
ting Co. is seeking a suitable site for purpose of 
locating a plant for spinning their own yarns. It 
is proposed to have the plant in operation in the 
spring. 


New York, Brooklyn. Julius Kayser & Co. are 
installing 6-14 section Schubert & Salzer machines 
for manufacturing full fashioned silk hosiery and 
have placed order for 4 additional ones, through 
Mr. Otto Walther, American representative. 


*New York, Cohoes. The Troy Knitting Co., 
reported to operate the John H. Murphy Mfg. 
Co.’s plant, will equip same with 10,000 spindles 
and 25 combs for making 20s to 40s yarns. J. W. 
Taylor is superintendent and buyer. 


*New York, Philmont. Operations have been 
started in the new cop yarn mill erected by the 
High Rock Knitting Company. 


New York, Sherburne. The Canasawacta Knit- 
ting Co. is to increase the capital stock from $25,000 
to $100,000. 

New York, Syracuse. The Oak Knitting Com- 


pany is to erect a new building, 150 by 50 feet, four 
stories, for a warehouse. 


*North Carolina, Randleman. The Randleman 
Hosiery Mills Co. has recently been organized 
with capital stock of $27,700 and is a consolidation 
of the Randleman Hosiery Mills and the Pearl 
Hosiery Mfg. Co.’s plant. A. N. Bulla is treas- 
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urer of the company and T. J. 
ent. 


Sulla, superintend- 


North Carolina, Raleigh. The Martin Hosiery 
Mills are to build a dye house with capacity of 
about 600 Ibs. daily. Additional knitting machines 
may be instaled later. 


*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. The Doylestown 
Hosiery Co. has leased the Hanover Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s plant at this place and is operating same 
as branch mill. 


*Pennsylvania, Lyons. Operations have been 
started in Kutz, Kieffer & Kutz’ new hosiery mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application for 
a charter has been applied for by Thomas E. 
Brown, president of the Brown Knitting Co., 
Henry Brown, William Brown; Daniel F. Har- 
rington and William L. Warring of the firm of 
Harrington & Warring, New York; W. Park 
Moore, treasurer of the Brown Knitting Co. and 
Leonard M. Addis, for the Brown-Moore Hosiery 
Co. It is said that this new corporation will have 
a capital of about $1,000,000. The company will 
take over and operate the plant now run by the 
Brown & Hunt Co., and have recently purchased 
a plot of ground at Hancock and Westmoreland 
Sts. on which they will erect a new building into 
which they will remove when the structure has 
been completed. The officers of the company will 
be Thos. E. Brown, president; H. Brown, vice- 
president; W. Park Moore, treasurer; L. M. Addis, 
secretary and William Brown, Manager. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ellis Hosiery 
Co., who have been conducting a plant for the 
manufacture of hosiery at 329 Pine St., with a 
capital of $70,000, have recently purchased the 
business of Lessig & Harrison at 1907-9 North 6th 
St., which they will consolidate with their plant 
on Pine St., using the down town quarters for 
warehouse purposes. Messrs. Ellis Bros., who 
are well known jobbers at 533 Market St., who are 
the proprietors of this enterprise, desire to an- 
nounce to the trade that in purchasing this plant 
they have done so in order that they may be able 
to supply their many customers with the goods 
which they have ordered from them and which 
they have been unable to get from the many mills 
from whom they are buying. They also state that 
this mill after the spring of this year will be run 
on novelties only and that their purchasing grom 
other manufacturers will be as large as ever and 
that they are in the market for any class of goods 
for which manufacturers are desirous of making a 
speedy sale. The capital of the Ellis Co. has been 
increased to $100,000 and the main office at 533 
Market St., where A. M. Ellis will do the buying. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The A. W. Wolfinger 
Company is about to erect a new plant and will 
add considerable more machinery for manufactur- 
ing hosiery. 


*Tennessee, Athens. The Athens Hosiery Mill is 
rebuilding dye house, oxidizing engine and boiler 
rooms. The plant is equipped with 90 footers, 70 
ribbers and 24 loopers. 


*Utah, Brigham City. We have been advised 
that John Anderson, now operating 8 machines, 
making ladies’ and men’s union suits, will install 
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machinery for making cotton and wool batts and 
quilts. 


Utah, Salt Lake City. The Salt Lake Knitting 
Works are to increase the capital stock to $100,000. 


*Virginia, Danville. The Danville Knitting Mills 
have purchased a three story brick building in 
which they will remove their plant about April rst. 
A new dye house boiler and engine room will be 
built at the new location. : 


*Virginia, Danville. The Danville Knitting Mills 
will start operations about May Ist in the new 
building nearly completed. This plant, operated 
on men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, has an 
equipment of 125 knitting and 23 sewing machines. 
It has not yet been decided about additional ma- 
chinery. 


*Virginia, Roanoke. The Roanoke Knitting 
Mills advise us that they are increasing the capital 
stock to $100,000 and are making arrangements to 
start branch mills at Martinsville, Luray and 
Pulaski, with 150 machines at each place. They 
have erected a dye plant and finishing department 
at the mill here, where all the dyeing and finishing 
will be done. 


_*Wisconsin, Janesville. The Lewis Knitting 
Company, which recently increased the capital 
stock, is adding additional knitting and stitching 
machinery. This concern manufactures full-fash- 


ioned lace knit spring needle nainsook men’s un- 
derwear. 


Wisconsin, Portage. An additional set of cards 
have been installed in the Portage Hosiery Co.’s 
plant 


Wisconsin, Stevens Point. The Racine Under- 
wear Mills are to increase the capital stock from 
$6,500 to $20,000. 


Facts and Gossip. 


Alabama, Anniston. E. L. Field, who has re- 
cently purchased an interest in the Anniston Knit- 
ting Mills, will hold position of secretary and 
treasurer of the Anniston Knitting Mill & Hosiery 
Co. 


*Michigan, Pontiac. The Pontiac Knitting Co 
has begun rebuilding their plant damaged by fire 
The total equipment of their mill is 2 sets woolen 
cards, 120 knitting and 23 sewing machines. Wm 
H. Damson is president of the company; Wm. C 
Owen, treasurer and Frank Holmes, superintend- 
ent. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Schwartz Knit- 
ting Co. has removed their plant from this place 
to 462 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


New Jersey, East Orange. The Federal Felting 
Co. has been reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000 for making felt goods. C. O 
Geyer, F. C. Ferguson and A. W. Condit, are 
mentioned as interested. 


*New York, Milton. Operations have been re- 
sumed in Bell’s Knitting Mill, in charge of J. A. 
Skerry. Only samples of goods will be made at 
present. 


New York, New York. The George Washing- 
ton Stocking Company has been reported incor- 
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porated with capital stock of $20,000. 
\. S. Sanders, 18 West 107th St., 


New York, It is reported that Geo. 

Farrell, with the Ontario Knitting 

_ is interested in a new mill to be built at 

ther Oswego or Utica. It is probable that men’s 
ribbed underwear will be made. 


Joseph and 
are interested. 
Oswego. 


formerly 


New York, Oswego. W. A. Clark will succeed 
George E. Farrell as secretary of the Ontario 
Knitting Co 

Pennsylvania, Chester. The Phoenixville Knit 
« Co. has been reported incorporated with capi 

stock €s.000. Samuel Deninger, Frederick 


ind Charles Klenk are the incorporators 


Pennsylvania, Frackville It is reported that 
Goeser & Delaney, of Danville, Pa., are contem- 
plating establishing a branch knitting mill at this 
lace, provided satisfactory arrangements can be 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Scranton Hosiery 
Mills, capitalized at $50,000, operate 85 knitting 
machines, making men’s and infants’ fine gauge 
| his plant is also equipped with a dye 
Jperated by steam. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. The Ashley Mfg. 
Co., formerly the plant of the Newberry Knitting 
Mill, is operating 61 latch needle knitting and 2 
sewing machines on seamless half hose and wo- 
men’s seamless hosiery. This plant is equipped 
with dyeing and finishing department. Capital 
stock is $30,000; Jno. A. Blackwelder is president 
and treasurer and Buell B. Reid, superintendent. 
Product is through Hecht & Campe, New 
York 


SOCKS T 
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house. 


1 
] 
sold 


[The Newville Knitting Co. of 


which has recently started a branch factory at 
Harrisburg, Pa., is equipping it with the latest 
and most improved machinery. It has recently 
placed an order for three of the new single thread 
button sewing machines, which are being intro 
duced to the trade by the Union Button Sewing 
Co. of 184 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania, 


Personals. 


A. P. Foster has resigned his position with C. B 
Alling at Derby, Conn., and accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Madison Woolen Com 
pany, Madison, Me. 


Thos. E. Wye of Highlandville, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of knitting for the 
Coupe Mfg. Company, Dunnsville, Ontario, 
Canada 


Clarence Pennington, overseer of knitting at th: 
Worcester Knitting Mills, Millbury, Mass., has 
severed his connection with this concern and ac 
cepted a position as superintendent of a knitting 

ll at Utica, N. Y. John Mansfield, second hand 

the Worcester Knitting Mills, has taken Mr. 
Pennington’s place. 


T. Tandler, a member of the Crown Knitting Co.. 
Phila., Pa., will withdraw March first, and the 
business will be carried on by Wm. Thusraing and 
N. Tandler 

James Thomson 


employed at the Lawrence 
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Knitting Co., Lawrence, Mass., has resigned his 
position; so also has Percy M. Smith, draftsman 
for the same company. They have organized a 


company to manufacture balbriggan underwear at 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


Aaron Kidd has resigned his position at the 
McKinnon Knitting Mills, Little Falls, N. Y., and 


has been engaged by the Draper Co. at Hopedale, 
Mass. 


H. H. Oder of Hamilton, Ont., Canada, has ac- 
cepted position as overseer of knitting with the 
Trunbull Co. of Gault, Ont., Canada. 


W. S. Lowe has accepted a position as oversecr 
of knitting with Cook, Emert & Co., Somerset. 
Pa. Was formerly employed at Frank Stewart 
Hosiery Co., Laconia, N. H. 


Daniel E. Coffey has accepted a position of 
overseer of spinning with A. H. & C. B. Alling of 
Derby, Conn. Was formerly employed at West 
Swanzey, N. H. 


George Vosburgh, superintendent of the Clay 
ville Knitting Co., has resigned. E. W. Spore, 
formerly superintendent at Toronto, Canada, will 
succeed Mr. Vosburgh. 


Llewellyn Williams, overseer of finishing at the 
Glenark Knitting Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 


accepted a position with the Pioneer Woolen Mills, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tohn Casey has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Middlesex Knitting Mills, 


Camillus, N. Y. He was formerly employed at 
Dryden, N. Y. 


Williard Ashley, overseer of carding and spin 
ning at the Faith Knitting Co., has accepted a 


similar position with the Kendall Knitting Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Clarence Pennington has accepted a position as 
overseer of knitting at the Fort Schuyler Mills, 
Utica, N. Y. He was formerly employed at the 
Worcester Knitting Milis, Millbury, Mass. 


W. H. Craig has accepted the position of night 
superintendent ‘n the John K. Stewart & Sons 
Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Walter Whitefield has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving with the Terry Mfg. Co., 
W@erville, Mc. He was formerly employed at the 
Maine Woolen Co., Old Town, Me., but more re- 
cently at Plymouth, Mass. 


William H. Berwood has accepted the position 
of overseer of spinning with the Groat Knitting 
Co., Scranzon, Pa. He was formerly employed at 
the Madison Woolen Co., Madison, Me. _ 

George W’. Cottrell has accepted a position as 
overseer of knitting with the Vermont Hosiery & 
Machine Company’s new mill at Northfield, Vt 
On iccount of the machinery not having reached 
its destination Mr. Cottrell has not as yet started 
work 1 


Thomas McGuire has accepted the position 
overseer of knitting at the Hope Knitting Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. He was formerly employed by 
Barnett & Aufsesser Co., Cohoes, N. Y. : 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


of improvements coming on the market 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Automatic Thin Place Detector. Clayton & 
Bentley Co., 715 Prudential Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., are putting on the market a patented 
attachment for cotton looms, which is 
claimed to prevent automatically thin places 
in the goods. The builders claim that this 
device will positively detect and prevent thin 
places in weaving and will not tear the cloth. 

Twisting Horsehair. A. Webb, Worcester, 
England. A machine for twisting horsehair 
with threads of cotton or other material. 
The horsehair is combined with a core and 
tie threads. The finished thread is used in 
the manufacture of haircloth for tailors’ lin- 
ings. It is claimed that the new machine 
enables shorter hairs to be used than 
heretofore been possible. 


has 


Sliver Bleaching or Dyeing Machine. U 
Pornitz & Co., Chemnitz, Saxony. A ma- 
chine for bleaching or dyeing cotton sliver 
by which it is claimed that the material is 
not displaced during the operation and 
thereby obviating trouble during the spin- 
ning process. 

Mercerizing Process. Hermann Schubert, 
Zittau, Germany. An improved process for 
mercerizing yarns to increase their lustre 
and elasticity. It is said that the yarns 
treated by this process are specially suitable 
for warps, particularly for fine counts and 
close weaves. 


Cotton Gin. Hodgkinson & Co., 
Salford, England, have perfected a cotton 
gin which is said to have an output of sixty 
pounds of clean cotton an hour, that either 
short or long staple cotton can be run with- 
out any adjustment of the rollers, and that 
the power required is much less than for 


James 


gins of the ordinary type. 

Napping Machine. Wm. Whiteley & Sons, 
Ltd., Lockwood, Huddersfield, England, are 
bringing out an improved napper specially 
adapted for heavy fabrics. 


Paper Yarn. Sachsische Kunstweberei 
Claviez Aktiengesellschaft, Adorf, Saxony. 
An improved method of making paper yarn 
which consists in cutting ordinary paper into 
thin strips and then running them through a 
machine by which they are first dampened 
and then twisted. 


Warp Beamer. The Sachsische Webstuhl 
fabrik, Chemnitz, Germany, has_ recently 
brought out a beamer designed to wind the 
yarn on the beam at a uniform speed, re- 
gardless of the increasing size of the beam. 
A description appears in another part of this 
issue. 


Yarn Sizing and Drying Machine. Dr. 
Walther Moller-Koltkamp, Werden, Ger- 
many. An apparatus for sizing and drying 
yarn on spools. 


Yarn Finishing Machine. 
Pfersee, Augsburg, Germany. 
sizing and finishing yarn and cloth by which 
it is claimed that the finishing material is 
applied with great uniformity throughout all 
parts of the warp or piece. 


R. Bernheim, 
A device for 


Dyeing Machine. 
France. A machine for dyeing yarn on cops 
and spools. 


Paul Fontaine, Troyes, 


Regulator for Fallers. Societe Anonyme 
Vervietoise, Verviers, Belgium. A device to 
control the fallers of self-acting mules so as 
to ease the motion and prevent the breaking 
of the threads. 


Horsehair Splicing Machine. A. Webb, 
Worcester, England. A machine for splicing 
horsehair and thus enabling short hairs to 
be used in the manufacture of wide goods 
Paul Fritsche 
A drying machine for 


Dryer for Sized Warps. 
Chemnitz, Germany. 
sized warps which is said to be capable of a 
large production at a low cost of steam and 
labor. 
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THE SHUMAN CONTINUOUS HANK MER- 
CERIZING MACHINE. 


The importance of the mercerization of 
otton yarn has created a new branch of the 
textile industry, and naturally it has attracted 
the attention of the mechanical genius all 
over the world. In consequence of this, 
wonderful strides have been made in its 
development during the last five years. 

Being attracted by its great importance 
and the chance for the improvement in the 
process, Frank Shuman, of Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, has devised, constructed and pat- 
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Philadelphia, Pa., president of the company 
which owns the patents of the machine, has 
recently returned from Europe, where about 
a year ago he placed two of these machines, 
in the works of Messrs. Kerr & Hoegger, 
Manchester, an establishment which belongs 
to the British Cotton & Wool Dyers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Adolph Hoegger, of Kerr & 
Hoegger, is chairman of the Association and 
his reputation as an expert of wide technical 
knowledge in all things pertaining to the 
manufacture and treatment of cotton yarns, 
lends special importance to the adoption of 
these machines by Kerr & Hoegger, after 
long continued experiment. It has attracted 


THE SHUMAN CONTINUOUS HANK MERCERIZING MACHINE, 


ented a machine for mercerizing skein yarn 
in hanks, with a capacity of 500 pounds per 
hour, shown in the illustration. 

It is known as the Shuman 
process machine. 
it passes it through a deluge of liquid caustic 


Continuous 
As it stretches the yarn, 


soda. While still in that stretched condition, 
the yarn continues on its way through luke- 
warm and cold water, which bath washes out 
the caustic. Then it is immediately taken 
from the machine to its acid bath. In the 
matter of size the machine is 48 feet long, 
5 1/2 feet wide, 7 feet high, and weighs 
about 100,000 pounds. It can be set to-any 
stretch desired. 

The great volume of work on this big 
mercerizing machine is handled by four boys, 
showing a great reduction in the present cost 
of the labor. 

Mr. Henry C. 


Forrest, of Torresdale, 


a great deal of attention, both in England 
and in this country, and their experience has 
been followed with interest by all persons 
connected with the business. 

Mr. Forrest believes that the finishing of 
cotton yarns by mercerizing will eventually 
be done by the spinners. 

The great difficulty hitherto has been that 
in order to produce a large amount of work, 
it required a number of machines which, of 
course, meant expense in labor and the 
handling of the work. 

The two Shuman machines now in opera- 
tion by the British Cotton & Wool Dyers 
Association are turning out a product at the 
rate of from 90,000 to 100,000 pounds per 
month. 

These machines were built by H. W. But- 
terworth Sons & Company of Philadelphia 
and shipped to Manchester. 
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A NEW SINGLE THREAD BUTTON SEW- 


ING MACHINE. 


Two views of the new single thread button 
sewing machine, built by the Union Button 
Sewing Company, 184 High Street, Boston, 


Mass., are shown herewith. This machine is 
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ig. 2 shows the working parts of the ma- 
chine, and gives a good idea of the simplicity 
of the mechanism. It also shows the posi- 
tion of the machine for oiling and cleaning 
which can be obtained instantly, without any 
previous trouble of removing belts or chains 

This new machine is of the single thread 
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BOSTON.MASS. 


FIG. 


a marvel to all mill men who have seen it in 
operation because of its simplicity of con- 
struction and efficiency of work, and the 
manufacturers believe it to be far ahead of 
all other button 
market. 


sewing machines on the 


Fig. 1 gives a general view of the machine. 


type; consequently there are no bobbins to 
wind, or under shuttles, or under tension, to 
cause annoyance to the operator and ex- 
pense to the manufacturer. This one item 
makes a large saving in expense as eliminat- 


ing the under shuttle mechanism does away 


with the principal cause of breaking needles. 
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The 


ture saves go per cent. of the needle break- 


anufacturers claim that this one fea- 
age, which is a necessary accompaniment of 
the two-thread machine with the under 
shuttle mechanism 

The most difficult problem for all build- 
ers of button sewing machines to solve has 
been to make a that be rav- 
After many years of experiment- 
ing this company have perfected and pat 
ented a method of sewing on buttons with 
this single thread machine that is believed to 
be as near perfect as can be made in this 
respect as in others. 


stitch cannot 


eled back 


Samples of work may 
be seen at the company’s office, also letters 
from users of them expressing their satisfac- 
tion in the highest terms. 

Another valuable and novel device is the 
thread severing mechanism, by which it is 
possible to sever the thread close to the work 
after each button is sewed on, and that with- 
out the use of a knife or a cutting edge of 
any nature. After the button is sewed a 
knot is tied and by a patented thread break- 
ing device the thread is clamped in such a 
manner as to prevent the work being re- 
moved from the machine until the thread is 
broken against the This thread 
breaker is a simple, but positively 
working device, which will commend itself 
to every manufacturer at once, as it is well 
known that it is almost impossible to keep a 
cutting edge in working condition for any 
length of time. 


knot. 
very 


The manufacturers have a long waiting list 
of orders, but have recently enlarged their 
plant and expect to take care of their in- 
creased business with promptness. They will 
send samples of work and quote prices on 
request 


The United States, which produces three- 
fourths of the world’s cotton, imported last 
year from other countries nearly 11 million 
dollars’ worth of raw cotton and over a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cotton waste. 


Ghent is the principal cotton spinning 
centre of Belgium and has 22 cotton spin- 
ning mills. The number of spinning and 


twisting spindles is over 800,000 
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AN IMPROVED SPINNING RING. 


The Draper Company at Hopedale, Mass., 
have recently perfected an improved system 
of finishing spinning rings and they are now 
putting on the market the Thompson patent 
mirror finish spinning ring. Some years ago 
perfected a system of making rings 
round, and this latest improvement they be- 


they 


lieve to be even more important. 
The Thompson patent gives the ring an 
inside surface polish that reduces traveler 


friction so that it starts like an old ring. 
The manufacturers claim that this ring will 
wear out in starting up but one-half the 
travelers used on other rings. It therefore 
not only saves time, labor, and expense 
while breaking in new frames or new rings, 
but it also allows a high speed of the frame. 
[f frames can be started at a high speed less 
spindles will be required to give an increased 
output. 

[In their announcement the manufacturers 
say that spinning rings usually receive their 
surface finish by the hand application of oil 
and emery on a stick, or by automatic metal 
contact of burnishing devices. An extra 
charge of two cents has always been made 
for burnished rings, and they have always 
been ready to furnish burnished rings to cus- 
tomers who would pay the cost. Both hand 
polished and burnished finish cause severe 
friction on the ring surface, with grave 
chance for overheating and taking out of 
temper. Their new process of polishing 


does away with all chance for overheating 
as it stretches the polishing process over 
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hours instead of 


seconds. It also gives a 
smoother finish than the burnish process. 
The system used is entirely new in the art, 
and amply covered by patents both for 
method and apparatus. It is a continuous 
machine application of polishing material 
under natural forces, the extent of treatment 
depending on the time the machine is run 
and not on the whim of an individual. 
These new finish rings are sold at regular 


prices without extra charge. All the rings 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


Probably no factory owner who contem- 
plates an extensive addition or a new build- 
ing neglects to consider the question of rein- 
forced concrete construction. At the recent 
meetings of the different manufacturers’ as- 
sociations no subject has roused more inter- 
ested discussion than this. 

A mill engineer who has made a specialty 
of this line of work gives us some data con- 


A VIEW SHOWING FORMS FOR FIRST FLOOR. 


will be treated by the round process also, but 
they will still charge two cents extra for the 
selected rings practically perfect as to round- 
ness. 
ee 
The 
from 


value of the merchandise shipped 
the United States to Porto Rico in- 
creased from 12 million dollars in 1904 to 
22 millions in 1906. 


Ninety per cent. of the merchandise en- 
tering Porto Rico is brought the 
United that entering Hawaii 
81 1/2 per cent. comes from this country. 


from 
States; of 


cerning a new factory building recently 
erected for the United Wire and Supply Co. 


Providence, R. L., 


who, after much investi- 
gation, decided on this type of construction 
for their new addition in Pawtucket. The 
conditions are quite similar to those pre- 
vailing in cotton and woolen mills. There 
are few manufacturing buildings that are 
subject to so severe a test, largely due to 
the continual vibration of their machinery. 
One of the great advantages claimed for re- 
inforced concrete construction is that much 
of the wear and tear and depreciation due 
to these causes is overcome with of course 
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THE INTERIOR OF A CONCRETE MILL BUILDING. 


VIEW SHOWING THE FORMS FOR A SIDE WALL. 
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the advantage of permanency. This very 
feature of permanency, however, demands 
that special care should be given to the plan- 
ning and designing of the building for mis- 
takes are not so easily rectified as in wood 
or brick construction. 

This mill building in Pawtucket is 104 feet 
long by 72 feet wide, two stories high. The 
beams are 10 1/2 inches by 22 inches to top 
of floor with a 4-inch floor slab, including a 


I-inch granolithic top floor. There are 13 
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after digging about 30 feet. The soil at this 
level was fairly good and as long trenches 
were dug for the foundation a careful exam- 
ination could be made of the various stratas 
of filling. 

The engineer decided, as an additional 
precaution to prevent settling, to figure a low 
weight pressure per square foot on the earth. 
The footings were then laid 6 feet square 
with columns basement 


There 


below grade, 20 
inches by 20 inches. were no wall 


A COAL POCKET OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


bays of 8 feet centres with beams spanning 
25 feet; the columns are 14 inches square in 
first story and 12 inches square in second 
story. 

The building is designed for an addition of 


two or more stories. Considerable difficulty 
was found in building the foundations, as the 
land, formerly-an abandoned ledge, was filled 
with loose ashes which contained consider- 
able decayed matter. It was first intended to 
make a spread footing under the columns, 
but this was not found feasible as the soil 
would be likely to settle and shift, therefore 
the only practical thing to do was to go to 
a fairly suitable hard pan, which was found 


footings required as the walls were entirely 
supported by the pilasters; the walls there- 
fore were not required to extend but 12 
inches below finished grade, or 12 inches 
where floor came below grade. This method 
of construction is found to be a great sav- 
ing of expense and is one of the principal 
advantages of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. 

The general appearance of the inside con- 
struction is similar to that of the regular mill 
construction, as is seen in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The posts and under side of beams are 
chamfered as are also the wall pilasters, and 
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are reinforced with 4 3/4-inch steel rods 
running vertically and hooped at intervals 
of 12-inch centres. 

The beams are reinforced by 6 3/4-inch 
‘ods near the bottom of the beams with two 
rods bent up on end to take care of the 
shearing strains at the supports. 

The walls are 4 inches thick, with hori- 
zontal steel reinforcements; 
3-inch 


floors are com- 
floor with 5/8 
steel rods 6 inches on centres, laid cross- 
ways of 


posed of concrete 


of floor beams with a I-inch grano- 
lithic top floor with 1/4-inch steel rods im- 
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in designing the building, this cost may 
amount to considerable. 

With a complete set of plans and specifi- 
cations and reinforcement details there is 
no reason why a building of concrete can- 
not be built by a general contractor, but 
there should be inspectors on the work at 
all times during the construction to guard 
against any displacement or omittance of 
steel. 

Among the illustrations is a view of a re- 
inforced concrete coal pocket. 

These buildings were designed and are 


A WARP BEAMER WITH VARIABLE SPEED. 


bedded 5 inches on centres, laid crossways 
of building to prevent checking. Pipe 
sleeves were left in all wall floors top of 
beams at under side of floor for all piping 
and electric wiring. Square wood blocks, 
were cast in floor slab 
so as to provide fastenings for any addi- 
tional wiring that may be required. The 
roof is formed by filling in with cinder con- 
crete on top of floor to give the required 
pitch. The surface was covered with a 
plastic slate roof. 


? 


3 inches by 3 inches, 


The building cost complete about $1.17 
per square foot. One of the greatest single 
items of expense is in the cost of wood cen- 
tring, this alone amounts to about 25 per 


cent. of the total cost and unless care is used 


being built under the personal supervision of 
Adolph Suck, 179 Summer St., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


——_$___¢— 


A WARP BEAMER WITH VARIABLE 
SPEED. 


Ever since the modern warp beam was in- 
vented efforts have constantly been made to 
devise some means by which the speed can 
be reduced as the yarn beam grows larger 
in order that the yarn may be run on the 
beam at a higher speed at the start. By 
running the beam at a constant speed. the 
speed of the yarn increases as the yarn is 
wound, the result being that the speed of the 
beamer must be so regulated that the yarn 
may not be run at too high a speed at the 
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The result of this is that 
at the beginning of the beaming the yarn is 
run much slower than is necessary. 

To provide a practical device that will not 
be open to these objections the Sachsische 
Webstuhlfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany, has re- 
cently built the beam driving mechanism, 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
tight and loose pulleys, R, are mounted on a 


end of the process. 


NEW 


shaft carrying the pinion gear, 1. The mov- 
able bracket, 7, swings on the same shaft and 
which remain in 
The 
gear, 6, of the beamer is provided with two 
has 11 teeth, 
Upon starting to 


carries two gears, 2 and 32, 


gear with the driving gear, I. main 
spur gears, 4 and 5. Gear 4 
and gear 5 has 22 teeth. 
beam the warp the swinging bracket, 7, is in 
the position shown in Fig. 1, bringing the 
11-tooth 


highest 


into mesh with the 
the 


driving gear, 3, 
gear, 4, 


speed. 


driving the beam at 
When 


wound on the beam the gears are shifted by 


the warp has been partly 
sliding the lever, 8, forward and bringing 
gear 3 into mesh with the 22-tooth gear, 5, 
and thus reducing the speed of the beam. 

Industrie. 


Oesterreichs Wollen und Leinen 
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THE NEW MODEL «I’? DRAPER LOOM. 


This new design is intended for use on the 
same line of goods as the well-known “E” 
model. The fundamental idea in the design 
of this model is to allow the use of a larger 
warp beam so as to diminish the expenses 
attendant on the drawing-in of warps and 


starting up new warps at the loom. In de- 


DRAPER LOOM. 


model the 
have been incorporated: 


veloping the following changes 


Sword can be removed without moving the 


rocker shaft; pick-arm cannot hit the sword 


when the lug strap breaks; the whip roll can 
Ls the 
the pick shaft is 


be set lower than on model “E larger 


pick cam gives easier pick; 
of stronger design; the pick shaft boxes can- 
not move; the front box plates are secured by 
bolts: cloth 


new 


more room for the roll; new 


shaft be ymxes: 
the let-off 


arm is bolted to sword; larger feet; special 


binder finger adjustment; 


stiffer loom sides; more weight; 


beam pockets can be used; general adapta- 
bility to modern attachments 
ee 
There are 119 cotton factories in Mexico 
with 635,940 spindles and 20,364 looms. 
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CHROMING ANILINE BLACKS. 


BY F. ERBAN, 
In Faerber Zeitschrift.) 

The amount of chlorate required to oxi- 
dize 100 parts of aniline salt has been vari- 
usly stated as 18 parts and 38 parts, while 
the theoretically calculated quantity is 27. 
parts. 

lo settle this point it is necessary to as- 
certain whether in the aged black some of 
the aniline salt is converted into acetate by 
the aluminium acetate and whether a portion 
is liberated as free base. In the case of a 
steam black to likewise whether 
the whole of the aniline is transformed to 
ferrocyanide or whether some exists as free 
base. By experimental dyeings with a ‘“‘neu- 
tral” oxidation black, and chroming with a 
neutral bichromate after drying and before 
oxidation, the greater part of the aniline is 
absorbed, giving greenish shades, but some 
is transferred to the chrome bath, forming 
black specks, which attach themselves to the 
fibre and cause the color to rub. 

The lowest quantity of chlorate needed 
was found to be from 6 to 6 1/2 per cent. of 
the aniline salt, a smaller amount being in- 
sufficient to form the emeraldine. With this 
quantity, and treating afterwards with a 2 


ascertain 


per cent. bichromate solution, a good deep 
black was obtained. The chrome bath, how- 
ever, when used on successive lots, quickly 
became blackish, the first chromed samples 
being of a clean violet black, while the next 
became noticeably sadder and eventually 
quite brownish. 

These observations indicated the presence 
in the bath of unoxidized and soluble aniline 
salts, the presence of which, however, could 
not be prevented, even by increasing the 
amount of chlorate to as much as 9.5 per 
cent. 

Promising results were obtained by add- 


ing to the chrome bath definite quantities of 
the already used aniline bottoming liquor. 

The effect of chroming in cold baths con- 
taining 2 per cent. bichromate alone, and 
with additions of soda, acetic acid, and sul- 
phuric acid was tried. Alkaline bichromate 
gave the cleanest and bluest black, while the 
others gave blacks quite as deep but not as 
clean. 

The concentration and temperature of the 
chrome bath greatly influences the shade. 
By increasing the strength much above 2 per 
cent. bichromate, the shade becomes corre- 
spondingly greyer. At a temperature above 
144° F. the black is decidedly browner. 
When strong chrome baths are used, more 
aniline is extracted from the fibre, and is ox- 
idized in the bath, giving a copious black 
precipitate. 

An increase in the amount of chlorate had 
no beneficial influence. The aniline is thus 
oxidized to emeraldine only by the chlorate, 
on the concentration of which depends also 
the rapidity of the oxidation. It was further 
found that the manner of chromirig has also 
a decided influence upon the results. 

By rapid oxidation in special machines 
needing only small quantities of liquor, there 
is less opportunity for the formation of ani- 
line black in the bath itself than by prolonged 
treatment as ina beck. The former method 
also gives cleaner blacks. On raising the 
chroming bath to the boil the liquor quickly 
becomes cloudy and colors white yarn im- 
mersed in it brown, an indication of the for- 
mation of quinone compounds. 

By oxidizing for 24 hours, 48 hours, and 8 
days, and then freeing the dyed samples 
from the substances still unfixed by extract- 
ing in warm water, the solutions were col- 
ored, and possessed the characteristic smell 
of aniline. On adding bichromate and acid 
to these solutions, a copious and flocculent 
greenish black precipitate resulted. To de- 
termine the influence of these soluble unoxi- 
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dized substances the samples were divided 
into portions, and before chroming some 
were washed in warm water, the others were 
leit untouched, and both were then sep- 
arately treated in neutral, acid, and alkaline 
bichromate solutions, immersing along with 
them samples of white yarn. 

In all three chrome baths the samples 
which had been previously washed left the 
baths perfectly clear, and the white yarn was 
not discolored, whereas those which had not 
been washed turned the acid chrome bath a 
greenish black color, and colored the white 
varn greenish grey owing to the formation 
of one-bath black. With regard to the shade 
given by those which had not been washed, 
those after-treated with bichromate and soda 
gave a violet black similar to that of the 
sample which had been washed and treated 
with neutral bichromate. This shows that 
the alkali not only hinders the formation of 
one-bath black, but also retards the reaction 
between emeraldine, aniline salt, and bichro- 
mate. When chroming the washed samples 
with 2 1/4 ounces bichromate per cubic foot, 
and working cold for a quarter of an hour, a 
clear violet black was obtained, which, how- 
ever, did not increase in intensity by raising 
the temperature of the chrome bath to 140° 
F. The liquors remained quite clear in both 
instances. By incinerating portions of the 
samples of the washed and chromed blacks, 
and the unwashed and alkalime chromed 
samples, a white ash was obtained, a proof 
that emeraldine in the absence of aniline 
does not combine with or fix chromium. 
The blacks after-treated with bichromate and 
acid gave the best results. In all samples of 
the so-called Diamond black the ash after in- 
cineration is found to contain chromium, 
from which it is concluded that the black it- 
self consists of two definite components, viz., 
a black formed by oxidation, and one-bath 
black formed by ultimately chroming. 

The rubbing propensities of an aniline 
black are not prevented by treatment with 
bichromate solutions 4 to 5 per cent., and 
even by increasing the quantity of chlorate 
to 12 per cent. and chroming with 2 3/4 
ounces bichromate to the cubic foot, acidi- 
fied, at the low temperature of 176° F. 


, only 
a poor weak blue black is obtained. 


After a 
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quarter of an hour’s working the bath re- 
mained clear, but by allowing the yarn to lie 
in the bath for 12 hours the yarn became col- 
ored a bronzy olive black and the liquor was 
dirty, pointing to the formation in the bath 
of one-bath-black and quinone compounds. 
But by increasing the amount of the chlorate 
to 18.5 per cent., both the shade of the color 
and its rubbing propensities were consider- 
ably improved. 

With the employment of 22 to 23 per cent. 
chlorate the chrome bath remained clear and 
yellow, and the shade of the black was quite 
deep and the color did not rub, although the 
yarn suffered in strength. 

A resume of these numerous experiments 
shows that to obtain by normal oxidation a 
black only slightly greenable, it appears nec- 
essary, if the chromate is to act on the emer- 
aldine formed, that aniline must be present, 
and in a weak acid state. 

Furthermore, the 
bath-black always 
color. 

To obtain a less greenable black and one 
fast to rubbing, a corresponding process of 
oxidation in the stove must be more fully ac- 
complished by decreasing the soluble aniline 
salts remaining in the fibre, so that no great 
surplus exists after the transformation to 
emeraldine. 


formation of 
causes 


single- 
rubbing of the 


Nevertheless, it is not possible 
to avert altogether the formation of one- 


bath-black, as on subsequently chroming 


some aniline salt is always dissolved off. By 
proper concentration and treatment it is pos- 
sible to retard these disturbing intermediate 
reactions without interfering with the forma- 
tion of the emeraldine. 


So far the investiga- 
tions concern only a neutral black. With 
what may be termed a “basic,” one in which 
some portion of the aniline exists as the ace 
tate—by the addition of aluminium acetate 
or one containing free aniline oil, somewhat 
different results are obtained. 

When the same proportions are observed, 
the process of oxidation with the last named 
class of black is much more prolonged and 
requires relatively more chlorate, at least 18 
per cent., and a higher temperature and 
more lengthy duration of oxidation. With 
this black there are also formed differently 
colored intermediate products which cannot, 
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however, be converted to black no matter at 
what stage the chroming is accomplished. 

A black on chroming can only be got by 
increasing the temperature and lengthening 
the duration of the oxidation. If chroming 
is accomplished at an earlier stage of the 
process only grey to grey brown shades are 
ybtained. 

Again, by decreasing the quantity of 
hlorate to below 18 per cent. there is pro 
duced on chroming instead of a black only a 
dull grey, but on increasing the amount of 
chlorate the progress of the oxidation proc 
ess becomes correspondingly accelerated. 

By washing a basic black after oxidatior 
the wash water is not colored yellow as hap 
pens when similarly treating a neutral black, 
but it becomes reddish. 

On chroming for a quarter of an hour ina 
cold 1 per cent. solution and 
again washing, the latter wash water is at 
first yellow, due to the bichromate held by 
the yarn, then reddish, and if the varn is then 
extracted with hot water the latter becomes 
colored dark red. 


bichromate 


lhe last named liquor re- 
mains quite clear while still hot, but on cool- 
ing a dark precipitate separates and falls out. 
From this it would seem there is a consider- 
able rosaniline compounds. 
Che possibility of the presence of these, ac- 
counts for the olive-and brown shades result- 
ing after oxidation by the combination of 
the rosanilines with the emeraldine. But the 
behavior upon chroming at an intermediate 


stage 


formation of 


seems to go against this assumption 
as, if it were true, the emeraldine formed 
ought to be convertible by chroming into 
black which, however, is not the case as the 
experiments have shown. 

It is possible that there is formed a combi- 
nation of the different grades of emeraldine 
with the rosaniline, which compound, after 
complete oxidation, is readily broken up by 
chroming, leaving aniline black fixed on the 
fibre along with the formation of soluble 
rosaniline. 

By extracting the yarn with hot water 
after oxidation a strongly colored reddish 
brown solution results which is not at once 
turned black by the addition of bichromate 
and acid, although after a time a black pre 
cipitate forms showing the previous presence 
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on the yarn of free aniline~salts. 

On treating the washed dyed yarn with a 
weak acidified bichromate solution the latter 
at once becomes darker, and the removal 
from the fibre of a soluble and oxidizable 
substance again takes place. The resulting 
blacks were substantially brighter, bluer, 
and much faster to rubbing than those not 
washed before chroming. 

The difference between them may be rend- 
ered somewhat less by prolonging the period 
of oxidation. 

Fastness to rubbing is very good so long 
as a clear chrome bath is maintained. The 
liability of these basic blacks to become 
green depends somewhat upon the tempera- 
ture at which the oxidation process is carried 
out; a black oxidized at a lower temperature 
yielding after chroming a shade which is in- 
ferior to one developed at a higher tempera 
ture. A basic black mixture containing 18 
per cent. chlorate applied to yarn ultimatel\ 
oxidized until it becomes colored dark olive, 
yields on chroming in a special machine with 
a 2 per cent. bichromate solution for the 
start, with replenishments of 4 per cent. for 
each successive lot of yarn, a black which is 
much cleaner and bluer than the succeeding 
lots. Even by increasing the strength of the 
bichromate solution to 8 per cent. there is ob- 
tained no appreciable advantage, -and the in- 
clusion along with it of sulphuric acid ren- 
ders the resultant black decidedly brownish. 
Much more satisfactory results are .obtained 
if the chrome bath after once using is filtered 
before replenishing, and better still if an ad- 
dition of a small quantity of the aniline bot- 
toming liquor is made to the bath. 

By further comparative treatment with 
bichromate and acetic acid, alum, copper sul 
phate, and chrome alum, in cold solutions 
through the machine, and also by a quarter 
of an hour’s treatment in similar but weak- 
ened solutions at 140° F. in the ordinary 
beck, the first series gave an even and fine 
blue black, while the last named gave only 
uneven slates. It was also noticed that the 
influence of the chrome bath on the tone of 
the black was most noticeable when acetic 
acid was used. Again, by using a fixing bath 
containing bichromate, acetic acid, and ani- 
line bottoming liquor, a black was obtained 
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which on washing colored the wash water 
pink. It is further noteworthy that the latter 
after-treatment when conducted in the beck, 
that is, diluted but warm solutions, yields on 
basic blacks brighter and bluer shades than 
when carried out on machines, that is, 
stronger but cold solutions. 

Prussiate although oxidation 
blacks, cannot be economically produced by 
the ordinary oxidation method owing to the 
many difficulties and prohibitive cost. 
rocyanide blacks are 


blacks, 


Fer- 
only in exceptional 
cases produced in the latter manner, whereas 
they possess great interest as steam blacks 
These blacks require for their production an 
excess of chlorate and a high temperature 
during steaming. 

The mean proportion of the constituents 
used in bottoming is: 


100 parts aniline salt. 
40 parts yellow prussiate. 
48 parts chlorate. 


If, however, the proportion of aniline be re- 
duced by only 10 per cent. a black is no 
longer obtained even after final treatment 
with bichromate and acid, or bichromate and 
copper sulphate. 

Steam blacks can likewise be produced 
from a mixture applied either in a neutral or 
basic state. In the first the aniline may be 
present as ferrocyanide or ferricyanide and 
chloride, and in the second as acetate or the 
free base. Suitable proportions for obtain- 
ing a good black after steaming are: 


130 parts aniline salt. 

105 parts yellow prussiate or 

110 parts red prussiate and 

25 parts chlorate. 

By reducing the quantity of prussiate to 
a quarter that of the aniline salts and the 
chlorate to 10 parts, a fairly serviceable 
black is still obtained after subsequently 
chroming. 

On the other hand, aniline in the form 
of its acetate along with only chlorate gives 
on steaming a yellowish brown, with the in- 
clusion of yellow prussiate a greyish blue, 
and with red prussiate a greyish black. 
The oxalate, tartrate, and citrate of aniline 
each in the presence of chlorate, but in the 
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absence oi ferrocyanides, all give a black on 
steaming. The substitution of acetamide 
for the yellow prussiate does not permit 
the formation of the black, although the sub- 
stitute is itseli capable of combining with 
free acids. This fact shows that the in- 
fluence of the cyanide salts does not effect 
the neutralization of the existing free acids. 
Consequently, in practice, the basic steam 
blacks with ferrocyanides are the more im- 
portant. 

A basic black liquor usually consists of 

54 parts aniline salt. 

9 parts aniline oil. 

23 parts vellow prussiate. 

14 parts chlorate, 
the chlorate being in the proportion of 21 
per cent. of the 
yields a 
steaming. 

Should the steaming be effected before 
drying, and for a whole hour, no black is 
obtained, simply a poor green, which re- 
mains unaltered after chroming at 140° F. 
If the chroming is accomplished after drying 
and before steaming, a black with a grevish 
brown tone results. By increasing the quan- 
tity of yellow prussiate the oxidation by 
steaming is retarded, and by reducing the 
quantity of chlorate it is considerably ac- 
celerated. In both cases, by treating the 
dried but yet unsteamed goods in a warm 
1/4 to 1/2 per cent. bichromate solution no 
black is obtained, only a grey. If the basic- 
ity of the bottoming bath be increased by 
the addition of aniline the subsequent 
chrome bath becomes cloudy and brown. 
Instead of chroming warm the goods may 
be impregnated with a 1 per cent. bichro- 
mate solution and then steamed 
ten minutes without pressure. 


mixture 
minutes 


Such a 
after 2 1/2 


aniline. 
good black 


for about 
While the 
dyeing obtained with 48 parts aniline salts, 
13.2 parts aniline oil, 17.5 parts yellow prus- 
siate, and 10.5 parts chlorate supplies a black 
after steaming and chroming, the shade be- 
comes correspondingly lighter and greyer 
when the quantities of chlorate and ferrocya- 
nide are decreased. Similar observations are 
noted if the quantity of chlorate is decreased 
while the ferrocyanide remains constant. 
By steaming without previously drying a 
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which is not altered 
It has 
been suggested by Erbele that an addition 
§ aluminium formiate to the Aniline Black 
would serve as means for preserving the 
strength of the fibre. As the formic acid 
acts as a reducing agent, its influence in this 
respect seems to be due to the fact that a 
‘orresponding portion of the chlorate used 
becomes reduced by it, while the acid oxide of 
aluminium reacts on the salts of aniline. By 
the employment of a formate of chromium 
instead of ferrocyanide it is said fine steam 
blacks produced, although the 
strength of the fibre becomes at the same 
time appreciably deteriorated. In any case 
the chroming of a steam black after oxida- 
tion seems to be advantageous, as the shade 
is rendered redder and the color resists the 
influence of boiling soda, the effect of which 
on an unchromed steam black is evidenced 
by an alteration of the tone of the black to 
the brown side. 

By carrying out the oxidation in steam, 
rosaninline is still formed, as is shown if a 
steam black treated with a soda solution is 
then soured or boiled in an acid bath along 
with a piece of white silk. 

Addition of soda to the chrome bath turns 
the shade of the black greener, but addition 
of acid makes it browner 

The influence of chroming, then, on oxida- 
tion blacks increases their fastness to acids, 
and on steam blacks increases their fastness 
to soda, a variation due possibly to the 
chemical difference between the two proc- 
esses. 

ine double cyanides of other metals have 
also been experimented with, notably those 
of iron, chrome, manganese, and cobalt, 
without, however, indicating any probability 
of making use of them in practice, which is 
rendered still remoter by their high cost. 


grey green is obtained 


by chroming nor again by steaming. 


can be 


——— 


In 1800 the United States had a population 
of 5,308,483, and imported merchandise to 
the value of $17.19 per capita; in 1906 the 
population was 84,154,009, and the imports 
per capita were $14.58. The exports per 
capita for these two vears were $13.37 and 
$20.41, respectively. 
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BLEACHING COTTON GOODS ON A SMALL 
SCALE. 


BY HORACE KENYON. 


In bleaching cotton goods on either a 
large or a small scale it is necessary to have 
a supply of good water. Bleaching in small 
quantities is not quite so difficult as in the 
larger quantities; the goods boil easier with- 
out so severe a strain on the fabric; they are 
handled quicker, thus ensuring a more uni- 
form bleach with the maximum of strength 
retained in the goods. 

A few years ago when there were lots of 
small bleacheries all over the world and 
goods were handled on a small scale, men 
began to use their brains to try to improve 
the conditions and increase the production 
without a corresponding increase in the cost. 
At present there are a great many steam 
laundries with their modern appliances that 
could handle the bleaching business with 
better results than was possible in the 
bleacheries of those early days, when we had 
to singe the goods one roll at a time and 
turn the goods through the machine with a 
handle, reminding one of turning the wringer 
on washing day. 

To bleach on a small scale does not re- 
quire very elaborate machinery unless it is 
intended to increase the production in the 
course of a few years. If there is any idea 
of this then the foundation should be laid ac- 
cordingly. Larger machines should be in- 
stalled and the production curtailed a little 
at first, rather than to put in small machines 
that would be inadequate for an increased 
production. 

For a small plant to handle, say, from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 pounds a week, the following 
apparatus would be required: 

2 kiers to hold between 2,000 and 3,000 lbs. 

2 washing machines. 

chlorine machine. 
acid machine. 
small squeezer. 
small machine for liming purposes. 
aging pits for acid. 
aging pits for chlorine. 
Pits to hold the bleached goods. 
T would advise anyone just starting in busi- 
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ness to have a system of double ends installed. 
his would entail very little more expense at 
first and would enable the production to be 
increased with less cost for power. There 
odds and ends that would be re- 
lf it is desired to mix the chlorine 
from the powder, two mixers would be neces- 
sary, one for settling, the other for mixing. 
Lead lined tanks will be needed for sulphuric 
acid, also one for the hydrochloric acid if the 
two acids are used. This is not indispen- 
sable, but to give the goods a bath of hydro- 
chloric acid after the lime boil is much better 
than to use sulphuric acid, as the former neu- 
tralizes any traces of lime that are left in the 
goods after they are washed. 

Particular attention should be given to 
the setting of the kiers and the piping. High 
pressure kiers are more economical in re- 
gard to the use of steam. If the goods are 
to have colored headings or borders, low 
pressure kiers should be used. It is a good 
plan to put in both kinds of kiers and then 
any class of goods can be handled to the best 
advantage. If the goods are fringed, such as 
quilts, tablecloths, scarfs, towels, etc., a dasn 
wheel should be put in and the goods given 
a hand bleach. This little 
slower, perhaps, than the running system, 
but the amount of damage prevented by it 
will more than compensate for the loss of 
production. 

For the 
pounds of 


are other 


quired. 


process is a 


lime bleach, from 1 1/2 to 2 
lime are allowed for every 100 
pounds of cloth. The goods should be 
thoroughly saturated and the lime properly 
slacked or the goods will be damaged. The 
cloth should be packed level and even in the 
If low pressure, boil from 10 to 12 
hours according to the quality of the goods; 
if high pressure, from 8 to g hours at 10 to 
15 pounds steam pressure. This is an im- 
portant part of the process and to ensure 
success must be well attended to or trouble 
will follow. Wash out the goods and treat 
them in an acid bath at 1 1/2 to 2° Tw. if the 
fabric is light; if heavy, treat them in a 
chlorine bath at 1 to 1 1/2° Tw. Let them 
age in the pits, then the light weight goods 
are washed back into the kier and the heavy 
goods are given an acid bath after the 
chlorine, care being taken to wash thor- 


kier. 
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oughly between the baths and always before 
putting back into the kier for the second or 
white boil. 

For this boil the liquor for 100 pounds oi 
cloth is made as follows: 

I 1/2 to 2 1/2 lbs. soda ash. 

I to 2 lbs. resin size. 

1/2 to 1 lb. bleaching paste. 

This mixture is boiled until dissolved be- 
lore putting in the kier. The quantities are 
varied according to the quality of the goods. 
Che chlorine and acid baths and the length 
of time allowed for aging in the pits are also 
varied. 

A knowledge oi the best way to handle 
the goods can be acquired only by experi- 
ence. When entering in the ash boil the 
condition of the goods should be noted care- 
fully as it varies widely at times, making it 
necessary to change the length of time for 
boiling, say from 8 to 10 hours in low pres- 
sure kiers, and from & 
pressure. 


to 9 hours at high 
The caustic process is cheaper, but is more 
severe on the goods and is usually adopted 
for goods that are to be printed. The grey 
goods are saturated with the lime mixture as 
before, then boiled, 

an acid bath at 2° 
the 


washed out, and given 
Tw., washed back into 
kier and boiled in a solution made of 
1 1/2 to 2 pounds of soda ash and 1/2 to 1 
pound of caustic for every 100 pounds of 
goods. Boil for the required length of time, 
wash, and give a chlorine bath of 1/4° to 
1/2° Tw. Let the goods lie in the aging 
pits until clear, then wash and give them an 
acid bath. Let the goods age in this for four 
or six hours, then wash free from acid. 

I would advise any one who can do so to 
adopt the lime bleach. 


—__—_—____—¢@—_——_ 


During the year ending June 30, 1906, 
the exports from Chemnitz to the United 
States showed an increase of more than two 
million dollars over those of the preceding 
year. 


According to the Bureau of Statistics the 
total value of the exports of American man- 
ufactures for the calendar year 1906 was 
$719,000,000, as compared with $571,410,497 
in 1905. 
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INCREASING THE FASTNESS OF COLORS. 


\ trade product has been brought out by 
Sandoz, Basle, “Mordant B,” which has been 
introduced as a means for improving the fast- 
ness and solidity of certain acid dyes to mill- 
ing. 

The essential constituent of this prepara- 
tion appears to be prosphate of tin, and its 
general action one of forming insoluble lakes 
rendered more pronounced on contact with 
soap or alkalies. It is stated that even in 
circumstances where such lakes are not 
formed, marked improvements in fastness, 
depth, and brilliancy have been recorded. 

In application the “mordant” named is 
added to the acid dye bath along with the 
coloring matter, no special precautions being 
required.—Rev. gen. d. Mat. Col. 


CARBONIZING WITH BISULPHATE OF 
SODA. 

The use of bisulphate of soda for carboniz- 
ing, in place of sulphuric acid or aluminium 
chloride, was first suggested by Spennrath. 
[he goods to be carbonized are first impreg- 
nated with a solution of bisulphate at 10° 
[w., being left in the bath for a somewhat 
longer period than when sulphuric acid is 
used. After removing excess of liquid, they 
are dried in a stove at a temperature of 100 
C. The vegetable matter is thus disinte- 
grated, but not blackened. This is regarded 
as a great advantage in the carbonizing of 
white or light-colored goods, which, when 
carbonized with acid, are liable to be dis- 
colored by the charred vegetable residues. 
In the carbonizing of piece goods, it some- 
times happens, however, that the burrs, 
which are quite friable directly after the 
operation, regain some of their tenacity, and 
remain in the goods after milling and rais- 
ing. By careful working this drawback can 
be overcome. For neutralizing, a soda solu- 
tion of not more than 2° Tw. is employed. 

The great advantage of carbonizing with 
bisulphate is said-to be in the fact that the 
“nature” of the wool is preserved, particu- 
larly in respect of tenacity, softness, and 
milling properties. The process is said to be 
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specially advantageous for loose 
Oest. Wollen und Leinen Industrie. 


Sr 


Color Cards. 


wool.— 


Diamond Green 3G; Continental Color & Chemical 
Co., 128 Duane Street, New York. 
A sheet giving complete dyeing directions for 
Diamond Green 3G and showing 2 1/2 and 3 per 
cent. shades on woolen yarn and piece goods. 


Chlorazol, Sultan and Titan Colors; Read 
day & Sons, 7 Platt St., New York. 

This is a sample case containing a large num- 
ber of samples of dyed cotton yarn and cloth, 
showing the results obtained with these colors. 
The samples are arranged in a form which is at- 
tractive and convenient for reference. Complete 
instructions for dyeing accompany them. This 
collection should be in the office of every cotton 
dyer. 


Holli- 


Katigen Cutch B; Continental Color & Chemical 
Co., 128 Duane Street, New York. 

Two samples of cotton yarn showing 7 1/2 and 
15 per cent. dyeings of Katigen Cutch B, for which 
full working directions are given. 

——_——__ ——_ e — ——— 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECOKD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 33. ; 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorine Red to B on 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Chlorine Red 10 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Tetrazo 100 Ibs. cotton 


yarn, 


Enter yarn at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Tetrazo Chlorine Red 10 B is especially noted 
for its level dyeing qualities, and is considered 
faster than the ordinary direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 34. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Violet 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Guinea 
yarn. 


10 B on 100 lbs. worsted 


2 Ibs. Guinea Fast Violet 10 B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., 
hour. 


and dye at a boil for about one 
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Guinea Fast Violet 10 B is recommended for 
the production of compound shades on account of 
its excellent solubility and good leveling powers. 
It possesses good fastness to most of the color 
destroying agencies. 


Recipe No. 35. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 


Chlorazol Violet B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


1%4 ozs. Chlorazol Violet B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Dye with closed steam. 

Chlorazol Violet B is one of the direct cotton 
colors, gives a fine heliotrope shade and possesses 
a very good fastness to washing. 


Recipe No. 36. 
Black on Woolen Cloth. 
Amine Black 10 B on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


6%4 lbs. Amine Black to B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


woolen cloth. 


Enter at 140° F., raise slowly to a boil, and after 
boiling 34 of an hour, add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 


3 Ibs. Bisulphate of Soda. 


Boil %4 hour longer to exhaust the dye bath. 
Amine Black 10 B yields a blue black with a 
greenish blue tone overhand. It possesses very 
good fastness to light, and good fastness to steam- 
ing, alkalies, acids and rubbing. 
It will be found of interest for the piece dyeing 
of ladies’ dress goods and suitings. 


Recipe No. 37. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Chrome Brown B C on 100 lbs. worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Fast Chrome Brown B C. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 
York.) 
2 lbs. Formic Acid. 


yarn. 


Enter yarn at 140° F., raise slowly to a boil, 


and dye at a boil for one hour. Lift yarn and add 


14 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and boil 30 minutes. longer. 
Fast Chrome Brown B C possesses high color 


ing power and produces an excellent and even 
shade of brown. 
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Recipe No. 38. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Blue R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 

mordant the yarn in a bath made up with 

3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 

2 Ibs. Oxalic Acid. 
Dye at a boil for one and one-half hours 
dye in a bath made up with 


4 lbs. Chrome Blue R. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 140° F., 
bath is exhausted. 
Chrome Blue R will be found to possess excel- 


lent fastness to light and ordinary color destroy- 
ing agencies. 


and dye at a boil until the 


Recipe No. 39. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Fast Blue B on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Tetrazo Fast Blue B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
30 Ibs. Common Salt 


100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 


Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 
Tetrazo Fast Blue B pos 
to light. 


fastness 


sesses excellent 


Recipe No. 40. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Diamond Blue Black T on 100 Ibs. worsted varn 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Diamond Blue Black T. 
(Continental Color and Chemical Co.. 
Duane St., New York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a boil, 
at a boil for one-half hour 


and dye 


Then add 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


ind continue the boiling until the 
hausted. Then add 


14 lbs 


Potassium Bichromate 


and boil % of an hour longer. 

Diamond Blue Black T is a level dyeing color, 
possessing very good fastness to light, alkalies, 
washing, steaming and stoving 

Recipe No. 41. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Katigen Indigo 4 R O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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Katigen Indigo 4 R O. to lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Continental Color and Chemical Co., 128 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Duane St., New York.) 
Sodit Sulphide 

n Carbonate Brilliant Naphthol Blue R_ possesses excellent 

on palit 


Enter at 160° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 


fastness to washing and alkalies, carbonizing and 


und enter material at 180°-190° F steaming. Its fastness to light is also good. 


hour at or just below a boil 
R O possesses the fastness Recipe No. 46 
he other sulphur colors. It Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 


ossesses a reddish tone. | 1 
esses a reddish tone \lizarine Blue Black B on 100 Ibs. worsted 


Recipe No. 42. yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 1'4 lbs. Alizarine Blue Black B. 
: 2B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pr (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
; : York.) 
with 10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
10 lbs. Sodium Bisulphate, 


5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
ee pata 2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid, towards the end of thi 
and dye at a boil for one dyeing to exhaust the dye bath. 
Paranol Blue 2 B is an exceedingly level dyeing Enter yarn at 140° F., and raise to a boil in 
: ; . one-half hour, and dye at a boil until the bath is 


possessing good fastness. 
exhausted. 


: leacine FB » Black B ssessec exce facst- 
Recipe No. 43 Alizarine Blue Black I possesse excellent fast 


Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 


ness to light, alkalies and acids and produces an 
excellent shade of blue black 


bath with 
lbs. Cloth Blue L Recipe No. 47. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 45 S Orange on Cotton Yarn. 


ne dew A Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R on too Ibs. cotton 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Aci sates ; ; : 
‘ aed yarn spare > > bi 

15 the. Glowber’s Sekt ya Prepare the dye bath with 
114 lbs. Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R. 
ae Sei ae (American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
boil for one hour. New York.) : 
Cloth Blue L gives an excellent shade of dark 2s Ibs. Common ‘Salt. 


Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to a boil and dye at 


blue which possesses very good fastness , ee ; 
a Enter the yarn at 180° F., and dye at a boil for 


one hour. 


Recipe No. 44 : 
Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R is especially noted 


Violet on Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Violet B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
ire the dye bath with 
1 lb. Chlorazol Violet B 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt 
York.) 


Glauber’s Salt 


for its level dyeing qualities, and is considered 
1 


faster to light than the ordinary direct cottor 


colors. 


Recipe No. 48. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


closed steam tiant Naphthol Bive B on too lbs. worsted 


1 Violet B gives a fine heliotrope shade 
ry good fastness to weshing 3 lbs. Brilliant Naphthol Blue B. 
—_—- (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
Recipe No. 45. York.) : 
Vv Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Naphtho] Blue R on 100 1s. worsted 


re the dye bath with 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Enter at 160° F., and dye at a boil ior one hour 
Brilliant Naphthol Blue B possesses excellent 
fastness to washing and alkalies, carbonizing and 


Brilliant Naphthol Biue R. 
ssella Color C 122 Front , age 
rk.) steaming. Its fastness to light is also good 





Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 


improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 

\labama, Eufala. The Chewalla Cotton Mills 
which have been sold, will be re-started Feb. Io, 
as the Barbour Cotton Mill, making shirting and 
print cloth, The new company is capitalized at 
$50,000; R. W. Moulthrop is president of the 
company and W. L. Wild, treasurer. Plant will 
have equipment of 6,000 ring spindles and 150 
looms. Product will be sold through Dickson & 
Hull. 


Canada, Montreal. The Mt. Royal Spinning Co. 
has been reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $1,500,000 to establish a plant of 1,200 looms and 
40,000 spindles. W. T. Whitehead, formerly of the 
Dominion Textile Co., is mentioned as interested 
and will be general manager of the plant. Others 
said to have an interest are W. C. McIntyre, C. W. 
Treholme and J. W. Pike. 


Connecticut, Meriden. Another new concern to 
be known as the Silver City Braid Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $50,000. Isadore 
Direcktor is president of the plant; Morris Mag, 
secretary and Nathan E. Mag, treasurer. It is ex- 
pected to have the new plant running in April. 


*Connecticut, Plainfield. Work is nearing com- 
plttion on the new cotton mill for the Lawton 
Mills Corporation. The buildings comprise a 
weave shed, 225 by 150 feet, one story; a store- 
house, 75 by 50 feet; a picker house, 72 by 50 feet; 
boiler house, 50 by 50 feet, and engine room, 64 by 
44 feet. The capacity of the plant is 30,000 spin- 
dles. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Contract has been let for 
erection of the Swift Spinning Mills. The new 
building will be 178 by 134 feet, three stories. 
Work on the plant will be pushed to completion. 


*Georgia, Dallas. The machinery (5,000 spin 
dles) will soon be placed in the new mill for the 
Monarch Cotton Mills Company. The power 
plant has been installed with provision for 
doubling capacity later as enlargements are made. 


*Georgia, Douglasville. We have been advised 
that details are not yet ready concerning the cot 
ton mill at this place, but that a proposition is 
under consideration for using a mill building now 
standing, with some 80,000 square feet of floor 
space. An organization with capital stock of $200,- 
000 is proposed and a plant with 7,000 ring spin- 
dles to make duck. The plan is for local people to 
taise $50,000, the balance to be taken by outside 
capitalists. 

*Georgia, La Grange. Work has been about 
completed on the Elm City Cotton Mills and the 
machinery will be installed as it is received. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Beacon Narrow 
Fabric Company, 134 Pocasset St., expects to start 


operations abo March Ist The machinery 
equipment has not yet been definitely decided 
upon. A new building is being erected. G. E 
Chadwick is treasurer of the company. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Fitchburg Yarn 
Co. has started work on erection of their new 
plant, which will be 400 by 125 feet. This mill 
will be equipped with 50,000 spindles for making 
cotton yarns. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. New shafting is being 
installed in the Taunton River Mills and is ex- 
pected that the plant will be ready for operations 
before long. 


North Carolina, Cherryville. The Howell Man 
ufacturing Co. has been organized with capital 
stock of $100,000 and will erect a 5,000-spindle mill 
A. W. Howell is president of the company; A. H. 
Huss secretary, and J. C. Ballard treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Cornelius. The new plant for 
the Gem Yarn Mills Company is expected to be 
ready for operations about June 1st. They will 
start with an equipment of 5,000 spindles. J. B. 
Cornelius is president of the company. 


*North Carolina, Dallas. Operations are ex 
pected to start March Ist in the new plant for the 
Monarch Cotton Mills, which will have equipment 
of 4,100 spindles for making single hosiery yarns 
M. A. Carpenter is president of this company; S 
A. Wilkins, vice president, and R. S. Lewis, sec- 
retary and treasurer 


*North Carolina, Kannopolis. J. C. Leslie is 
manager of the new mill being erected at this 
place by the Cannon Manufacturing Co., capital- 
ized at $600,000. Plant will be operated on sheet- 
ing, cannon cloth and yarns 


*North Carolina, Lowell. Operations will start 
about March rst by the Peerless Manufacturing 
Co. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton Machinery is 
being installed in the new plant of the plant of the 
Dresden Cotton Mills, which will start operations 


some time during March. 


*North Carolina, Monroe. Charles Iceman has 
been elected president of the Everett Cotton 
Milis, recently organized; W. S. Lee, vice-presi- 
dent and J. L. Everett, secretary and treasurer. 
Arrangements will be made for a plant with ca- 
pacity of 7,000 to 8,000 pounds weekly. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. Work has been 
started on the new plant for the Dixie Cotton 
Mill Co., of which E. W. Brawley is president and 
H. N. Howard, secretary and treasurer. Machin 
ery, motors, etc., have all been purchased. 

*Rhode Island, Alton. The Alton Manufactur- 
ing Co. will start operations April Ist in their 


new plant, making trimming laces. This company 
is capitalized at $700,000 with J. O. Curry, presi- 


ae =e wr =e 4 
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Weyburn, treasurer and Chas. W. 
Plant be equipped with 
ll be sold direct 


The Woodlawn 


have the new mill 
in Operation 
South ( k Hill. Work is progres 
‘otton Mills. It is expected 
operation by August Ist. 
ith Carolina, Woodruff. The new 
at this place by W. S 
in equipment of 10,000 spindles 
Lennessee Newport s 
April 1st in the Bellevue Cotton Mill, C. Boyer 
proprietor. This plant is equipped with 5,000 spin- 
dies and will manufacture single yarns on cones 


mill pro- 
& Sons will 


Gray 


Operat 


start 


Mr. Boyer does his own buying 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Athens. Contract has 
new machinery to be installed in the 
Southern Manufacturing Co.’s plant. The new 
building to be added will be 3 stories high and 
will have an equipment of about 1,300 mule, 6,100 
ring and 3,800 twister spindles. 


*Georgia, 


for the 


been awarded 


Georgia, Griffin. The Kincaid Manufacturing 
Co. is to erect an addition to the mill during the 


present year. 


Maine, Brunswick. The Cabot Manufacturing 
Co. is installing humidifying apparatus of the Bell 


Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


*Maine, Lewiston. The Avon Mfg. Co.’s new 
spinning mill has been completed and is ready to 
start operations. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Granite Mills 
are extending their humidifying system, and have 
placed an order for apparatus with the Bell Pure 
Air & Cooling Co. of New York. 

*“Massachusetts, New Bedford. 
been awarded for erection of 
by 207 feet, one story 
nell Mill 


*New Hampshire, Dover. The Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Co. will rebuild the plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. A plan has been arranged where- 
by the mill will be operated with a night and day 
force, of eight hours each, providing employment 
for those formerly in the plant destroyed. 


Contract has 
the new addition, 197 
and basement, for the Grin 


*New Hampshire, Nashua. Operations have been 
started in the weave room (106 looms) of the 
new addition at the Nashua Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant The carding and spinning rooms will be 
started next. 


*North Carolina, Cherryville. Work will start 
in the early spring on erection of Mill No. 2 for 
the Gaston Mfg. Co. Plant will have equipment 
of 5,000 ring spindles for making 40/2 ply yarn. 


*N orth The Pomona 
Cotton has begun to install 
and carding equipment, in the 
ng, 130 by 200 feet, recently erected. 
North Carolina The Moores- 
le Cotton started work on the erec- 


Carolina, Greensboro. 
Manufacturing Co. 
10,000 new spindles 
new buildi 
Mooresville. 
Mills have 
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tion of a new mill, No. 3, for which machinery has 
already been received. It is proposed to equip 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2 with electricity. 


_ North Carolina, Cherryville. The Gaston Manu- 
facturing Co. will start work shortly on erection 


of mill No. 2, with equipment of probably 5,000 
spindles. 


North Carolina, Greensboro. A new addition, 
130 by 500 feet, two stories, is to be built for the 
Proximity Manufacturing Co. They propose in- 
stalling 20,000 new spindles and 250 looms. An 
addition of 1,000 looms is to be made at the White 
Oak Cotton Mills. 


*North Carolina, Monroe. The Icemorelee Cot- 
ton Mill reported to erect a new mill, has pur- 
chased the plant operated by the Crow Knitting 
Mill Co. and will convert same into a yarn plant. 
The Crow Co. will erect a new and smaller build- 
ing for their occupancy. 


*North Carolina, Mooresville. The Mooresville 
Cotton Mills expect to have their new mill build- 
ing completed in August and will manufacture 
sheetings, ginghams, domets, etc. This company 
will then have a total of 2,200 mule and 27,900 
ring spindles and 965 looms in all three mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The Wyoming Val- 
ley Lace Mills, which were merged with the Co- 
lumbia Shadecloth Co. about a year ago, is to in- 
crease the capital stock from $2,000,000 to $2,500,- 
ooo. A large part of the additional capital will be 
used for enlarging the plant at this place, about 
doubling the present capacity. 


*Rhode Island, Forestdale. A new mill, to be 
equipped with 15,000 spindles, dye house and beam- 
ing department, will be built for the Forestdale 
Manufacturing Co. The building will be four 
stories, brick. 


*Rhode Island, Warren. The Warren Mfg. Co., 
which has increased the capital stock to $1,200,000 
expects to have their new mill completed about 
July, 1907, for purpose of making 4os to 100s yarns. 
They will install 40,272 new spindles, which will 
give them a total of 55,656 mule and 44,576 ring 
spindles, with 2,160 looms. 


South Carolina, Clover. The Clover Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. has recently completed erection 
of a new steel tank, with capacity of 50,000 gallons. 


*South Carolina, Lockhart. Work 
completed on the No. 2 Mill for the Lockhart 
Mills. This new building, 300 by 130 feet, is 
equipped with 25,000 spindles and 800 looms 


has been 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The machinery 
is being installed in the new addition recently 
completed for the Drayton Mills. 


South Carolina, Yorkville. The Neely Manufac- 
turing Company is reported as contemplating in- 
stallation of 2,000 additional spindles. 

*Texas, Hillsboro. The Hillsboro Cotton Mills 


manufacturing all widths of duck, will install 1,000 
new spindles in the mill. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Alabama, Alexander City. The Alexander City 
Cotton Mills (capital $200,000) will start operations 
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in March, making 6 to &-oz 
equipped with 6,500 ring spindles and 164 looms 
C. E. Riley is president of the company; D. A. 
Carrick, treasurer and A. F. Nuttall, superintend- 
ent. Product will be sold direct. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. The Kansas 
ton Mills have started operations in 
plant. 


*Oklahoma, Guthrie. The Pioneer Cotton Mills 
have begun operations with equipment of 
ring spindles They are to install 1,500 
spindles at once. This mill makes twine 


*South Carolina, Iva. Operations have been 


started in the new plant of the Jackson Cott 
Mills. 


duck. This plant is 


City Cot 
their new 


2,00 
mort 
and rope 


on 


ee 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 

*Connecticut. Central Village. Machinery is 
being installed in the new mill for the Central Wor- 
sted Company. It is expected that the weaving 
department wiil be started up shortly 

*Georgia. Rossville. It is expected that the plant 
of the Peerless Woolen Mills will soon be ready to 
start operations. This company is capitalized at 
$100,000. W. P. Wilson is president of the com 
pany: W. H. Reddick, vice president, and J. L 


Hutcheson, treasurer and general manager. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. Walter A. Guile. 
Sr., is president of the Mayflower Worsted Com 
pany, which will start operations with 24 broad 
looms. A. J. Buffuum is treasurer and agent. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. Operations will soon 
start in the Priscilla Woolen Co.’s mill, equipped 
with 3 sets of cards, for making shoddy. They 
propose making woolen goods early in the spring. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Riverside Mills 
have been organized with capital stock of $50,000 
and will manufacture mohair, alpaca and lustre 
yarns. Will start operations with equipment of 14 
spinning frames, 14 additional to be installed later. 
S. B. Roy is president of the company; M. F. 
Heath. treasurer; John Foster, assistant treasure 
and Wm. P. Kerr, general manager. 


*New Hampshire. Nashua. The new mill (No 
7) of the Nashua Manufacturing Company’s plant 
will have a total equipment of about 1,200 looms 
when completed. Part of this machinery includes 
some to be removed from Mill No. 6. The latter 
plant is being equipped with 10 sets cards and 8 
mules, and will be used entirely for making woolen 
goods. 


New Jersey, Trenton. The Columbia Carpet & 
Rug Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$125,000 for the manufacture of Smyrna and Ax 
minster carpets and rugs, are located on Factory 
St., near Warren. They are now putting in ma 
chinery and expect to get in operation as soon as 
a new boiler has been placed in position. 


*“New York, Jamestown. The Enterprise Wor 
sted Mills, a partnership, is operating a plant of 
20 looms, located in the old towel plant formerly 
run by Hall, Gifford & Co. Buy the yarns. 
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*New York, 
Felt Co., recently 
facture felts, has 

which has not been running of 


Co.’s mill, 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Company ommenced 
looms in the old C: 


Skan ls. The Waterbury 


manu 
Morton 
late 


rporated to 


purchase the Gavin 


The Columbia Rug 
yperations with 10 
irson Mill, Palethorp St., above 
Lehigh Ave. The proprietor is David M. Stroud, 
who formerly owned and operated the Franklin 
ville Rug Mills in this city. 
*Rhode Island, 
sted Mill is now 


looms 


h . 
nas ( 


Pascoag. The Hawthorne Wor 
running witl 


h an equipment of 26 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Marysville. Work been started 
on erection of a two-story addition, 80 by 20 feet, 
to the Marysville Woolen Mills. Building is to be 
used for stock and sample rooms and garment 
factory. The manufacture of broadcloths has been 
added to the mill product 


lt. 


California has 


Connecticut, Mechanicsville. 
Textile Company has recently 
looms in the pattern room. Two new sets of 
cards have also been installed. It is reported that 
25 new looms are to be added later 


*Maine, Sanford. Work has been started mov- 


ing the Jagger Bros.’ plant to new mill at South 
Sanford. 


The French 


added two new 


River 


Maine, Wilton. The Wilton Woolen Co. has 
placed order for 60 new looms to be installed in 
their mills. Some old looms will be taken out and 
be replaced with new ones. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Earnsdale Worsted 
Company will install 12 new fancy looms (ordered). 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The J. W. Linnehan 
Worsted Company proposes adding 5 new looms 
increasing the number of the looms at the mill 


to 40. 


Massachusetts, Hubbardston. 
(purchased) will be installed in the Hygienic 
Blanket Mills in the spring. At that time they 
also propose building a new addition. 


Massachusetts, Newton. Contract has been let 
by the Saxony Worsted Mills for an addition to 
the mill. 


A new engine 


Massachusetts, Palmer. M. J. Whittall of the 
Palmer Carpet Mill proposes adding a two-story 
addition to the main mill, with other 


minor 
changes about the plant. 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. 
George Mabbett & Sons will remove the office 
building to a new addition to be erected in the 


spring. The space then vacated will be utilized for 
manufacturing purposes 


It is reported that 


New Hampshire, Guild. The Granite State Mills 
Fairbanks & Dorr, proprietors, are to build an 
addition, 50 by 35 feet, two stories and basement 
About looms will installed. 


New Jersey, T1 [he Princeton Worst 
Mills, 129 Fair St., reports an active business. The 
company has a capital of $250,000 and Arthur W 
Schwarz, president and John W. Nary, treasure: 


1 
20 new pe 


nton 
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re manufacturing men’s wear~ worsteds, 
ce dyes and fancies, with equipment of 78 broad 
also dye and finish. Sell goods through 
& Cruikshank, 126 5th Ave., New York. 
also state that they are about to put in 22 
w looms, skein winding and skein dyeing ma- 
ninery 


Pennsylvan Doylestown. Wm. Lund & Son 
will start operations in May in the spinning depart- 
ment at the Clear Spring Worsted Mills, which 
they have leased ior five years. This company now 
las 1,372 worsted spindles at Camden, and will 
perate 3,416 at this place, making shuttle bobbins 
rom 32s down. 


*Pennsylvania, Lansdowne. The shoddy mill 
perated by Wm. Hall & Co., recently reported de- 
troyed by fire, will be rebuilt 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
& Clark Co. 
pinning mules 
15,000 spindles 


Wolstenholme 
has placed order for two 700 new 
which give them a total of about 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Felt Company is moving the plant to Powder Mill 
Lane and Frankford Creek, where present capacity 

I! be doubled 


Pennsy!vania, 


West 


have been posted for the 


Plans 
burned 
The build- 
three stories 


Conshohocken 
( rebuilding of the 
the Merion Worsted Mills 


77.5 by 192.2 feet of stone 


Rhode Island, Oakland. The Oakland Worsted 
Co., which has recently installed a new boiler in 


the plant, has placed an order for additional looms. 


Wisconsin, Menasha The Menasha Woolen 
Mills are installing four 92 inch looms in the mii. 


Wisconsin, Onalaska. The Onalaska Woolen 
Manufacturing Co. has installed an additional set 


f cards in the mill. 


ee 


SILK. 


New Mills. 

Connecticut, Meriden Operations are ex- 
pected to start about March 15th by Textile Braid 
Mfg. Co., recently incorporated with capital stock 
f $10,000, to manufacture silk braids, 
tache, flat, fancy and diamond braids 
erate 150 braiders and will sell direct. H 

president of the company; P. J. 

C. H. Cheeney, secretary 
issistant treasurer A new 
erected. 


loops, sou- 
Will op- 
Adlman 
Griffin, treas- 
and L. Adlman, 
building is being 


New Jersey, Paterson. Thomas M. Miller, for 
merly with Miller & Ward, has ‘purchased part of 
the Frost & Van Riper plant and 
-ommission throwing plant under 
Miller Throwing Co. 


is Operating a 
name of the 


‘New Jersey, Paterson. The Modern Silk Co., 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, 
vill install a plant of 2,500 spindles at start for 
ommission silk throwing. 


New York, New York. 


A large fireproof mill 
building is being erected at 


Bronxwood Ave. and 
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21st Street for the Taylor Textile Mfg. Co. 
manufacture broad silks. Office is at 41 
Square. 


New York, New York. Grossenbach & Fimple, 
42 Bond St., are erecting a new mill at Jersey City 
Heights, N. J., where they will remove. Addi- 
tional machinery will be added for making braids 
and millinery trimmings. 


*New York, West Hoboken. The Mistletoc 
Silk Co., which has recently purchased the Schmidt 
& Meurer Silk Mfg. Co.’s plant, contemplates in 
creasing the product. Have not fully decided 
whether new machinery will be installed in their 
present mill, or to build a new addition. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Queen City Silk 
Co. is a new concern to be organized for purpose 
of operating a plant to manufacture ribbons. It is 
proposed to have the new plant in operation by 
April Ist, with equipment of 100 looms. John A. 
McCollum, Joseph S. Mack and Leo E. Schimpf 
are interested in the new company. 


Will 
Union 


“Washington, Seattle. The Seattle Silk Manu 
facturing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000. They have purchased two 
Crompton & Knowles looms and are in the market 
for warping, dyeing and throwing machinery. Will 
import raw silk direct from China and Japan. Ar 
rangements are being made for purchase of a good 
site in Columbia City, not far from this city 
Henry A. Bammert is treasurer of the company 
and Moncrieffe Cameron, 304 American Bank 
Bldg., Seattle, secretary, to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. The J. B. Martin Co. is 
erecting the new brick addition, 140 by 111 feet, 
one story, reported to be built. This building will 
have the “saw tooth” roof, with glass sides. The 
equipment of their plant will be increased about 50 
looms, with individual motors. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Post & Sheldon 
Corporation will start their new plant at this place 
Feb. tst, making dress silks. This mill will be 
equipped with 1co looms. Company also operates 
mills at Slatington, Pa., and Dover, Del. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Passaic Falls Silk 
Co., commissiont throwsters, will move their plant 
to the Granite Mill, where capacity will be greatly 
enlarged. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that the 
present capacity of the Commercial American Silk 
Mfg. Co.’s plant is to .be doubled. They are to 
remove to the recently completed Sowerbut Mill 
and will make a high grade of plain dress goods. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Union Ribbon Co. 
has purchased most of the Maynard Silk Co.’s ma- 
chinery and has combined the two plants. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Brilliant Silk Co. 
has leased part of the plant at Market and Spruce 
Streets and will install 200 broad silk looms and 
other machinery for manufacturing fancy dress and 
tie silks. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Brilliant Silk Mfg. 
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Co., successors to the Brilliant Silk Co., are add- 
ing new machinery and will have a total of 350 
looms when completed (about a month). This con- 
cern, of which J. B. Whitney is president and 
treasurer and Wm. E. Eaton, superintendent, man- 
ufactures broad silks. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Luvan Silk Co.., 
reported to enlarge the plant, will install 18 new 
box looms, 45 inches, giving plant a total of 60. 
This concern is capitalized at $50,000, with Herbert 
Lubelski, president; John R. Van Blascom, treas- 
urer; Milton Lubelski, vice-president and S. M. 
Van Blascom, secretary. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Chas. E. Miller, 112 
Straight St., has purchased the Ackerman & Bar- 
ton Mill. Railway Ave. and Thomas St., and will 
remove to same. Additional ribbon looms will be 
installed. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A. J. Van Riper is re 
ported to install additional looms in the mill, man- 
ufacturing high grade dress and tie silks. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A number of Crompton 
& Knowles box looms are being installed in the 
Aronsohn-Bloom Silk Co.’s mill. 


Geo. W. Kuenneth has 
removed his plant from 17 Madison Ave 
quarters in C. Mazuy’s mill, 112 Straight St 


New Jersey, Paterson 


l- - 
to larger 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
Maple Silk Mfg. Co. has 


erect a new mill 


It is reported that the 
secured a site and will 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Holzman Silk Mfg 
Co. have rented additional space in the Congdon 
Mill and will install a number of new ribbon looms 
and auxiliary machinery. 


Qe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


North 

Windsor 
have been closed for some time. 
officers of the new company are Walton Ferguson, 


*Massachusetts, 
have begun in the 


\dams. 
Print 


Operations 
Works, which 
The temporary 


president: Charles M. Howard, vice president, and 
Alfred L. Ferguson, treasurer. The New York of 
fices of the firm are located at 65 Worth St. It is 
thought that the plant will be running to its full 
capacity within a short time. 


The Farwell Bleach 
machinery in the addition 


Lawrence. 
new 


Massachusetts, 
ery is installing 
recently built. 


*North Carolina, Granite Falls. O. A. Robbins 
(Charlotte, N. C.), is president of the Granite 
Cordage Company recently organized for purpose 
of manufacturing cordage. A. A. Shuford (Hick- 
ory) is treasurer of the company and J. M. Allred, 
manager \bout 50 machines will be installed at 
first 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans have been 
prepared for a new building at Front and Somerset 
Sts. for the Angola Dyeing Co. The new building 
which will be 2 stories, with 2 story power house, 
is expected to be completed about April 1st. The 
entire plant of the company will be located here 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Industrial Dye 
ing & Finishing Works, 3829 Frankford Ave., have 
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installed new equipment which 
pacity on wide and narrow fancy worsted dress 
goods and men’s wear. ‘The entire department 
will be under the charge of Harry Webster, fo: 
merly of Webster & Sullivan, Valkone Dye Works, 
Philadelphia. These enlargements were made nec- 
essary by the increased volume of business. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Dyeing 
Co. is a new company to be incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000 and will equip a new plant. 
Max Thus, formerly with the Prospect Dye Works 
and Charles Stehle and Wm. H. Brehm of Phila- 
delphia are mentioned as interested 


doubles their ca- 


—e — ——— - -- 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


*Maryland, Baltimore. William Blau and Myer 
Rosenbush have been appointed receivers of the 
Calvert Cloth Company, recently petitioned into 
bankruptcy. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The M. P. Reinhart Co., 
which has been operating 100 looms in the East- 
wood Mill, has made an assignment for the benefit 
of the creditors, who are mostly raw silk dealers 
of New York. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown The Liberty Sill 
Dyeing Co.’s plant has been put in hands of th 
sheriff and the 1 property will be offered 


Re a 
ior sale 


persona 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Carpet Co., whose main mill is located at 56th 
and Jefferson Sts., West Philadelphia, and wh 
recently bought the Bromley Worsted Co.’s mill 
and equipment at Indiana Ave. and A St., are it 
financial difficulties. At this time a statement of 
the company’s affairs cannot be given. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The New England 
Thread Company has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. James F. Phetteplace of Pawtucket 
has been appointed receiver. 

Utah, Ogden City \ 
asking that a receiver be 
Knitting Company 


James Dunla; 


petition has been filed 
ippointed for the Ogden 


oo 


FIRES. 


New Hampshire, Dover. No 
checo Manufacturing Co.’s plant has been di 
stroyed by fire. The loss, estimated at $500,000 
is fully covered by insurance 


New Jersey Jamesbt rg. Westerhoff Bros. & 
Napier Co.’s plant has been entirely destroyed by 
fire. The rebuilding of the plant will not be con 
sidered until the insurance has been adjusted. 


New York, Little Falls. The Lovenheim Build- 
ing, in which the C. W. Becker Shoddy Mill was 
located, has been destroyed by fire. The loss on 
the Becker plant has been estimated at $25,000 
insurance of $20,000. 


New York, Troy. The large building owned b 
the Troy Waste Mfg. Co. and used as office and 
storehouse, has been destroyed by fire. The loss 
is estimated at $300,000 


mill of the Co 
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Zanesville Kapner Bros. & Duga 
Co.’s mill has been destroyed by fire 
ss is estimated at $15,000. 

‘Iphia The J 


heer 


Spencer 

lamaged to the ex- 
y fire which occurred in the 
gdon St. and Kensington Ave. 
Mill, Philadelphia Yarn Com- 
ind Lehigh Mfg. Co. are 


y 
iwson 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


“hewalla Cotton Mills 
urchased at > sale by a syndicate 
M. Lovelac president and Law- 
secretary and treasurer. It is the pur- 
1ew owners to put the plant in good 
rder and resume operations as soon as 
er the sale has been confirmed. 
\labama, Montgomery. The Alabama Cordage 
Company has been reorganized as the Cordage 
Company with capital stock of $50,000. A. J. Kauf 
is president; F. F. Johnston, vice-president, 
i T. J. Reynolds, secretary and treasurer. 


nar 
man 


\labama, Oxford. 
n-Corr 


It is reported that the Hoff- 
Manufacturing Company, of Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the Blue Springs Cotton Mills 
A new company to be known as the Planters’ Man- 
with Wm. V. Bailey, president, is 
to be formed to operate the plant and manufac- 
ture yarns and cordage. 


Danielson. The Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., with mills at this place and Worcester. 
Mass., has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$15,000. Henry J. Brown is president of the com- 
pany and A. Otis Davis, treasurer. 
Illinois, Lacon. The Lacon Woolen Mills, op- 
plant at this place, have been incorporated 
h capital stock of $25,000. 


cturing Co., 


Connecticut, 


erating 


wit 


*Tllinois, Waukegan. We have been advised by 

r F. Roemer, the Waukegan 

mmercial Association, that they are interesting 
-apit il to the extent of $100,000 for the lace cur- 
tain mill proposed at this place, but have not yet 
organized. 
is, Zion City. It is reported that the Zion 
‘e Industries, John C. Hately, receiver, are to 
ff f > during March 


secre tary of 


*Tllin 


‘ 
ffered for sale 


The 
re ported 


Mishawaka Textile 
incorporated with 


ndiana, Mishawaka 
Company has been 


capital stock of $50,000. W. T. Davies and J. E. 
Thite are mentioned as among the incorporators 


New Orleans. 
has been 


The Textile Mills 
organized with an author- 
f $5,000,000 and combines the Lane- 
Ils Corporation and the Mississippi 
Wesson, Miss). S. Oden- 

president of the new corporation, 
Stern and W. T. Maginnis, vice-presi- 
Geo. A. Hero, treasurer and Harry T 
ecretary 


latter at 


Dexter. The 


porated with 


Abbott & Latimer Co. has 


capital stock of $25,000 R 
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A. Latimer is president of the company and A. P. 
Abbott, treasurer. 


*Maine, Richmond. Parties identified with the 
De Cort Yarn Company of Boston have bought 
the property of the Richmond Cotton Mill and 
will put it in operation as soon as possible. 


*Massachusetts, Boston. The Boston Waste Co 
capitalized at $30,000, makes machined wiping 
waste and operates plant by electricity. Wm. J] 
Hayes is president and superintendent of the com 
pany and Chas. H. Hayes, treasurer and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Gloucester. The Gloucester Net 
& Twine Co., capitalized at $125,000, is now i 
control of the Linen Thread Company 


*Massachusetts, Hinsdale. There have been 
number of rumors about the Hinsdale Woolen Co 
starting up in the near future, but we understand 
that the company does not expect to resume op 
erations at present. It has not yet been sold, 
although there have been some negotiations for 
the plant. 


*Massachusetts, Medway. It is reported that 
parties are negotiating for the purchase of the 
Medway Woolen Co.’s plant. It is expected to 
have the mill running by April rst. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The North 
Adams Rug Co., 95 1/2 Main St., is operating 
plant of 6 looms, making rugs. Electricity is 
used. Product is sold direct. 


Massachusetts, Webster. The Perry Yarn Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. H. E. Smith, president and treasurer. This 
is an incorporation of plant in operation. 


Michigan, Detroit. It is reported that the Ham- 
ilton Carhartt Company contemplates erecting a 


mill for manufacturing the cloths used in making 
overalls. 


Minnesota, Fosston. The Fosston Woolen Mills 
are now owned by F. A. Patrick & Co. The mill 
will be continued with greater facilities. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The American Kersey 
Company, Sherlock M. Merrill, president, is re- 
ported to erect a new mill at this place, for manu 
facturing medium and low priced woolens. 


New Jersey. Midland Park. It is reported that 
the Norfolk Silk Co., of Norfolk, Va., has pur- 
chased the plant of the Holt Bros. Silk Co., which 
has been idle for some time, and will operate same 
as a branch mill. 


New Jersey, Newark. The Essex Embroidery 
Works (office, 375 Fifteenth Ave.), have been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $20,000 by Ernest 
Bellingrath, William Hagmann and Herman 
Baumert. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Cotton Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. Among the incorporators are Robert D. 
Benson, Henry Binns and John D. Suffern. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Eureka Silk Dye- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. A. Coirrin, J. Walton and J. D. 
Birchenough are mentioned as interested. 


New Jersey, Union Hill. The Textile American 
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Embroidery Co. has been incorporated with cap 
ital stock of $10,000 to manufacture embroideries. 
Louis A. Hildegrade and Louis Karrier (Passaic, 
N. J.), are interested. 


New York, Cohoes. Albert Musgrave has pur- 
chased the dyeing plant of Duncan & Baillie and 
will continue operating same. 


New York, New York. The Gutta Percha & 
Rubber Mfg. Co., 126 & 128 Duane St., proposes 
equipping their plant for manufacture of heavy 
cotton duck, sheeting and drilling, of which they 
use considerable \ number of looms have been 
ordered and as soon as working satisfactorily will 
install more. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. The Ideal Linen 
Mesh Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $20,000 to manufacture linen and cotton mesh 
loth and underwear. William A. Lawrence and 
Wm. I. Caven are interested. This is probably an 
necorporation of the firm of Lawrence & Caven, 
who have been operating a plant here. 

New York, Oriskany. At the 
of the H. Waterbury & Sons Company, J. E. 
Waterbury, Sr., was elected president; W. F. 
Waterbury, vice-president; and M. H. Waterbury, 
secretary and 


annual meeting 


treasurer. 


New York, Seneca Falls. The Gleason Knit 
ting Mills are being offered for sale to close an 
estate Proy ertv covers 6.000 feet floor space 
The main buildings are three stories high. 


*New York, Schagticoke. The receivers of the 
Schaghticoke Woolen Mill have authorized 
) continue operating the mill. 


New York, Utica. The Frankfort Textile Com 
pany has been incorporated for purpose of manu 
facturing cotton woolen yarns. W. W. 
Lowery, William F. Harris and Beecher M. Crouse 
of the Avalon Knitwear Company are mentioned 
as interested. 

New York, Waterford. he Ormsby-Morris 
Company has been reported incorporated with 

ipital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 


*North Carolina, Bessemer City. At meeting of 
the creditors of the Southern Cotton Mills, resolu- 
ions have been passed appointing a committee to 
make detailed inquiry into condition of the busi 
of the mills and formulate a reorganization 
plan, report to be presented at a later meeting. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The D. A. 
kins Co. is to divide its interests. The machinery 
business machine shops and patent shops will be 
taken over by a new company to be formed. J. W. 
Conway, the Southern agent of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., will be the president of this new 

ympany, but will not relinquish the management 
of his other business. The D. A. Tompkins Co. 
will continue to carry on ‘ts engineering business 
ind also act as a holding company for its cotton 
manufacturing interests as well as its large interest 
in the new machine company. This latter concern 

as a capital stock of $250,000 and and 
xtensions will be made in the plant so that the 
consolidated 


different branches will be 
North Carolina, Lenoir. The Whitnell Manufac- 
turing Co. has been reported incorporated with cap 


been 


and 


| 
textiles 


ness 


Tomp- 


changes 


MILL NEWS 






ital stock of $100,000. A plant of 6,000 spindles is 


proposed. J]. L. Nelson is mentioned as inter 
ested. 
North Carolina, Milledgeville. The Milledge 


ville Manufacturing Co., capitalized at $100,000, 
has taken over the plant of the Eldorado Falls Cot- 
ton Mills. Plant is equipped with 8,000 spindles 
for making yarns, twines and cordage. 

lby Miller has sold 
his interest in the Belmont Cotton Mill to J. J. 
McMurry & Sons. The mill is to be enlarged and 


operated with increased facilities. 


*North Carolina, Wadesboro. We have been 
advised by the Wadesboro Cotton Mill Co. that 


North Carolina, Shelby A. C 





the report concerning increasing the plant is pre- 
mature. 
Ohio, Fredericksburg The Fredericksburg 


Woolen Mill is now owned by A. T. Slutz & Sons, 
who have purchased the plant. Will manufacture 
bed blankets, starting operations March 1st, with 
yne set cards and 9g looms 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. It is reported that the 
Fearless Textile Company, Wallingford, which has 
purchased the Grove Mills at this place, proposes 
building a weaving mill for making fancy worsted 
[They will install 60 broad looms 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A notice has been 
sent out to the effect that William Milnes, by 
nutual agreement, has retired from the partner- 
ship of Stead, Miller & Co. Mr. Milnes’ int 
has been purchased by his copartners who will 
ontinue the business as heretofore and under the 
Id name, with Wesley Stead, Theodore F. Mille: 
ind Theodore M. Hillsley as members of the firm 
The mill is located at 4th and Cambria Sts., where 
they are manufacturing draperies and upholstery 
goods on 190 looms which they sell direct 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
ipplied for John F. Lodge & Sons, Inc. This 
concern operates the Pequod Mills at Hart, Lane 





and Emerald Sts., where they are manufacturing 
cotton and woolen carpet yarns on 27 sets and 
4,900 spindles. The incorporators are: John F 
Lodge, J. Friend Lodge and George W. Lodg« 


all of whom are now connected with the present 
concern of John F. Lodge & Sons. 


Messrs. Upham 
3ros. & Co., the well known manufacturers of 
sewing threads at 241 to 245 Arch St., have r 
cently acquired possession of the coning plant of 
A. R. Matthews located at 812 Winter St., and 
are now removing the machinery to their present 
address where they state they are now in a posi 
tion to handle any and all f 
tubing. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


orders for coning and 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At = recent auction 
of the S. B. Ferguson plant, the major portion 
of the machinery was purchased ty James Tay- 
lor, Philadelphia, dealer in knitting mill machinery 
who will dispose of it in lots to suit buyers 


Texas, Celeste. The Perrin Cotton Mills hav« 
been purchased by Britton Bros., of Chicago, and 
Dallas. The mills are to be put in operation and 
it is thought that the capacity of the plant will be 
doubled. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Personals. 


Henry Doomus has accepted the position as 
erseer of spinning at the Fall River Iron Works 
Fall River, Mass 


; Plouff, who has been designer at Bleakie’s 
Mill, Sabattus, Me., has accepted a position at 
Rockville, Conn. It is understood that Mr. Plouff 
will have charge of the new mill recently built in 
hat city 

Wm. Smith has 
chuster 


resigned his position at the 
Woolen Company, East Douglas, Mass 
1nd returned to his home in Webster. 


Wm. E. Towsley, overseer of weaving at the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., has severed his 
onnection with that firm and is succeeded by 
John E. Hume, who has been overseer at the No. 
2 Mill of this company. Mr. Hume is to be suc 
ceeded by Jos. Bradsley and Daniel Grady, who 
have been assistants under him. 


H. G. Moore, who has been employed at the 
Mississippi Cotton & Woolen Mills for a number 
of vears, will assume the superintendency of the 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, a position tendered him 
recently. W. L. Ross, foreman of the woolen 
department of the Mississippi Cotton & Woolen 
Mills for several years, has resigned to engage in 
he manufacturing of lumber. 


Wm. Carter, president of the Wm. Carter Com 
pany, Highlandville, Mass., celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his business start in America, Janu 
iry 28th. Mr. Carter worked the first foot power 
knitting machine brought from New England 
He now has two large buildings in Highlandville, 
which has become a knit goods centre. Mr 
Carter is 77 years of age, but still remains activ: 
in business and social life 


W. E. Cobbett has resigned his 
overseer of carding for The Jos. 


Company, Peterboro, N. H. 


+ 
L 


position as 
Noone’s Sons 


Jos. Bouley has accepted the position as over 

er of carding the Stanley Woolen Company, 

xbridge, Mass. He was formerly engaged at 
Wilton and later at Collinsville, Mass. 

Thomas A 
verseer of 
Company 


Tunney has accepted the position of 
carding for The Jos. Noone’s 
Peterboro, N. H. He was formerly 
engaged at Springfield, Ill 


Sons 


McDougall, formerly overseer of card 
1e Hudson River Woolen Mills, New 
N. Y., has been appointed superintendent 
Pluckamin Mill at Pluckamin, N. J., op- 
by the Somerville Mfg. Company, Somer 


J 


Geo. R 
| 


is. B. Cook has been appointed president of 


t Algonquin 
Mass., to 


Frank Plunkett, who has been employed at the 
Gay Bros., Cavendish, Vt., as overseer of carding, 
has accepted a position at the Beaver 
Mills, Collinsville, Mass 


John H. Ryan, overseer of the No. 2 Mill of 
the Charles River Woolen Company, North Bell- 


Printing Company, Fall 
succeed Robert T. Davis. 


River, 


3re »¢ yk 


ingham, Mass., has resigned and is succeeded by 
Daniel Doe 


John McMahon and Thomas Sutcliffe, two sec- 
tion hands at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., have severed their connection with that 
company and engaged with the Wood Mills of that 
city. 

S. A. Lewis, overseer of weaving at the Hol- 
brook Mills, Millbury, Mass., has resigned and 
accepted a position at Fall River, Mass. 


J. Sorrells has been transferred from the Gaines- 
ville Mill to the New Holland Mills, Ga., as over- 
seer of carding, succeeeding D. Schofield. 


Jos. Wood, overseer of spinning at the Tingue 
Mig. Company, Seymour, Conn., has resigned and 
accepted a position at Utica, N. Y. 


James H. Fraser, overseer of weaving for the 
Terry Mfg. Company, Waterville, Me., has re- 


signed and accepted a position at North Adams. 
Mass. 


Stephen Edwards, formerly boss carder at the 
Waterbury Mills, Oriskany, N. Y., has again re 
entered their employ as overseer of carding. 


Michael H. Hurl has accepted a position as 
second hand of the mule spinning for the China 
Mfg. Company of Suncook, N. H. He was for- 
merly employed at Fall River, Mass. 


Geo. Waterhouse, who has been employed a 
number of vears at the Clinton Woolen Mills, has 
accepted a position as overseer of 
Reedsburg, Wis. 


J. E. Brinker of Mankato, Minn., has accepted 
a position at the Appleton Woolen Company of 
Reedsburg, Wis., as overseer of carding. 


weaving at 


Edward Reynolds has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Martinsburg Woolen 
Mills, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


O. Mayrand has taken a position as overseer 


of fulling at the Germania Mills, Holyoke, Mass 
been 


D. L. Arnold, of Holyoke, Mass., has 
engaged to take charge of the weaving for the 
American Felt Company, Glennville, Conn. 


John W. Crowther, the new superintendent for 
the Wakefield Mills, Wakefield, R. I., has begun 
his work at the mill and is stopping with his 
family at the Robinson House. 


Thomas H. Igo, overseer of spinning for the 
\ssawauga Co., Dayville, Conn., has resigned and 
been succeeded by Chas. H. Ashworth, former] 
of the Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. Mr. 
Igo was presented by the help in his employ with 
a handsome fob chain, a three-opal ring and an 
umbrella. The management and also the help in 
the spinning department were sorry to lose such 
a valuable man. 


R. H. Rice has accepted position as manager 
of the Urbana Woolen Mills, Urbana, Ohio. 


Frank Pryor has resigned his position at the 
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Arctic Mills, Centerville, R. I. 


and has accepted 
one at Riverpoint, R. I. 


Albert Bowers has accepted a position as second 
hand in the spinning room at the Assawaga Co 
Mills, Dayville, Conn., succeeding Daniel Malone, 
resigned. 


James A. Young, bookkeeper and paymaster at 
the Linwood Mills, Whitingville has resigned to 
accept a position in the office of the Whitin Ma 
chine Works, Whitingville, Mass. 


George Chapman, overseer of spinning at the 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me., has resigned 
his position. 


J. C. Heflin has been appointed superintendent 
of the Windsor Mills of the Hygienic Fibre Co., 
Greenville, R. I. 


Chas. A. Byington who has had charge of the 
Regal Textile Co. Mill at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
accepted a position to take charge at the Kendail 
Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. He succeeds W. A 
Clark, who has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Ontario Knitting Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


John Weeks has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Beaver Brooks Mills, Col- 
linsville, Mass.; was formerly employed for C. BD. 
Alling, Derby, Conn. 


Joseph Carter, overseer of finishing at the 
Pioneer Woolen Mills, has resigned and been 
succeeded by Mr. Hall. 

H. T. Waterbury, treasurer of the H. Wate- 


bury & Sons Co. Woolen Mill at Oriskany, N. Y., 
has resigned to accept a position as superintendent 


at Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


Michael Coyle, overseer of bleaching has_ac- 
cepted position with Joseph Bancroft & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. : 

\ke Hugo has accepted position as 
it the Fred Sayles Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 
ceeded H. L. Gamage, who resigned. 

Fred A. Place, overseer of spinning at W. | 
Hayward Mills at East Douglas. Mass., has re 
signed, and accepted a position at the Pine Tree 
Woolen Mills, Putnam, Conn, 

Philip L. 


designer 
He suc 


Hebert has accepted position as ma 


chinist for the Charles River Woolen Co., N 
Bellingham, Mass. Was formerly employed at 
Lafayette, R. I. 

Frank Eastwood, formerly superintendent at 


Hockanum Mills, has been transferred to the New 
England Mills as Supt.; Chas. S. Bottomley, who 
has been superintendent of the New England Mills, 
has been referred to the Hockanum Mills as su 
perintendent. 


Frank Peck has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Pawcatuck Woolen Co., 


Potter Hill, R. I. Was formerly employed at 
Amherst, N. S. 
John Scaife has been engaged as overseer of 


carding and spinning for the Lewisburg Woolen 
Co., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Thos. Smith has 
Cotton Mill 


accepted a 
at Danville, Va. 


position at the 
Was formerly em- 


ployed at Leaksville Cotton Spray, N. C 





John Keefe, overseer at the Clinton Woolen Mig. 
Co. at Clinton, Mich., has resigned to accept a 
position of overseer of dyeing at the Seneca Falls 
Woolen Mills, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


David Vanesse has accepted the position as boss 
weaver with the Warren Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn. Q 


Daniel Paro, Jr., has resigned his position as 
overseer of weaving at Adams Woolen Co. Mill 
at Maples Grove, and is succeeded by J. H. Fraser 
of Lowell. Mr. Paro has accepted the position 


with the Maple Grove Worsted Co. of North 
Adams, Mass 
T. O. Malley has accepted the position as 


overseer of carding and spinning at the Renfrew 
Mfg. Co. at Adams, Mass. Was formerly em 
ployed at Hebronville, Mass. He succeeded Philip 
Sine who has removed to North Adams. 


James S. McKay, overseer of the weaving de- 
partment in No. 5 and 7 Mills of the Hamilton 
Corp., Amesbury, Mass., has resigned. He goes 
to Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., Salmon Falls, N. H. 


Charles W. Everett, who has been employed as 
second hand in the weaving department of the 
Assabett Mills, Maynard, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a position as overseer of weaving with the 
Massasoit Mills, Huntington, Mass. 


James Bolderson of Clyde, formerly employed as 
overseer of the color room at the Apponaug Print 
Works, has again entered the employ of this com- 
pany. 


H. E. Sykes, formerly superintendent of the 
Schaghticoke Mills Co., Schaghticoke, N. Y., has 
accepted the position as superintendent at the 
Beebe-Webber Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

James Sutcliffe, formerly connected with the 
American Thread Co., Fall River, Mass., is now 


located at Auckland, New Zealand, where he will 
make his home with relatives. 


Herbert Walmsley, son of H. E. Walmsley, 
agent of the Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass 
and former president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, has for some time beet 
enrolled for the complete course of cotton manu 
facturing with the International Correspondence 
Schools, Textile Department, New Bedford, Mass 
and although only seventeen years of age has made 
an unusually high record. Mr. Walmsley selected 
this method ior his son to obtain a textile educa- 
tion and is highly pleased with the results and with 
the textbooks and instruction papers. He intends 
shortly to enrol! his son for an electrical course 
with the International Correspondence School to 
equip further for the mill business, 
engaged at the Wamsutta Mills. 

formerly 


W. W. Crosby. y the principal of the 
Lowell Textile School, has recently become asso- 
ciated with the organization of F. W. Dean, 
engineer and architect, Boston. 


in which he is 


mil] 


Sydney Hopkins, formerly superintendent of the 
Oneita Yarn Mills of Utica, N. Y., has accepted a 
position of overseer of spinning for the Mohawk 
Valley Cap Factory, New York. 


Henry Welty has accepted the position of over 







































































































































































































J. T. Carter, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Golden Belt Mill, Durham, N. C., is now superin 
e W n Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C 

ed H ( yf spinning for the 


Cotton Mills, Moosup, Conn., has resigned, 
lar position at Dover, N. H. 
l by help in his department 

iain and Masonic charm 
W H. Bi 1 who has been overseer of 
Woolen Company’s mill, 
signed his position and ac- 
nila I it Scranton, Pa. He was 


spin 


ited by the he n the spinning department 

ne gold tch charm. He is suc 

eeded by Albert Foster, formerly engaged at the 

Ind Spr M Madison, Me., but more re- 
‘ vy with C. B. Alling & Co., Derby, Conn 

John B it, h epted the position as 

perinte the |] ter & Martin Silk Mills 

Bethleh Pa eeding Thomas H. Kinney 


Edward Carpenter, formerly superintendent for 





F. S. Mackenzie Woolen Mills, Bridgewater, 
lied at Hartford, Con: Feb. toth. He was 
n in Webster, M Feb. 28th, 1844 His 
r v a inufacturer and his son 
ywwed footstey Mr. Carpenter was well 
wn in the woolen business throughout the 
untry For the past twenty years until re- 
he lived at Bridgewater, Vt., where he was 
liately connected with the Congregational 
Church sO superintendent of the Sunday School 
( les S. B ¢ has been appointed supet 


Rockville, Conn 


ntendent of the Hockanum Co., 
fn . 


( 1 n the New England Co., where he 
been superintendent for the past seven years 
Edward J. Fieldes h ‘cepted the position o 
verseer of weaving for the Haile & Frost Mfg 
( Hinsdale N. H 
Thon H. Spr West suxton, Me., has 
taken the positio1 f overseer of dyeing with the 
A Pa Mio. ¢ I Glastonbury, Conn. 
Pe 2a Ee t, fo rly overseer of dressing at 
he B M icturing Co., is now engaged at 
Ande >. etting up spinning machines for 
H. G. McFalls, formerly with the Harden Mills 
Worth, N. C., is now superintendent of the Levi 
Vi ] + Rut 14 rf r it ’ N ( 
EK. E. Stanley has been appointed superintendent 
Park Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga 
John Lewis has accepted the position of super- 
I he Morehead Cotton Mills, Spray, N 
( icceeding W. D. Neal, resigned. 
D. Smithson, superintendent of the Sara- 
toga Victory Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, N. Y., has 
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Fall 


resigned and accepted a similar position at 
River, Mass. 


William Mowat has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at No. 1 mill of the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga. He was formerly employed at Saco, 
Me 


Thomas Sykes, superintendent at North Adams 
Mig. Co., North Adams, Mass., has accepted the 
position as general superintendent of the Minter- 


burn Mills Co., at Rockville, Conn. 
a position as boss 


W. T. Howard has accepted 
mule spinner at the Willimantic Cotton Mills Cor- 
poration, Willimantic, Conn. 


W. H. Willis has been promoted to the position 
is general manager of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. mill 
at Manayunk, Pa. 


Thomas Phelan has resigned his position as 
overseer of finishing for F. Scott & Son, Saugus 
Mass 


John Pickford, who has been overseer of weav- 
ng for a number of years for the Belle Vue Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has resigned and will accept a posi- 
yn with the Pickford Bros. at 
1at town 


William 


) 





their new mill in 


Waynes, overseer of dyeing at North 


Dexter Woolen Mills, North Dexter, Me., has 
epted a position in the dye house at Pioneer 
Woolen Mills, Pittsfield, Mass 

Samuel Foss has accepted a position as oversee: 


‘f beaming at the Everett 
succeeding Graham Seddon 


The marriage is announced of Mr. Harry 
phenson of the firm of Speed & Stephenson, tex 
tile machinery importers and dealers of Boston, 
' 

t 


o Miss Hattie V. Thynne, on February rth. 
They will make [ 


2 


Mills, Mass., 


Lawrence, 


Ste- 


their home at the Longfellow, 
»Oston 
J. R. Haney, formerly overseer of carding, 
accepted the position as 


Young, Hartsell Mill, 
O. L. Wagstaff, resigned. 

Thomas J. has accepted a 
yverseer of finishing with the 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
it the Barber Cotton 


has 
superintendent of the 


Concord, N. C., succeeding 


Sweat position as 
Hamburger Cotton 
He was formerly employed 
Mills, Mobile, Ala 


Charles S. Smart has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N. C. He was formerly employed at East Dur 


ham, N. C. 


C. D. Bell, formerly of Henrietta, N. C., is now 
yverseer of the cloth room at the Saxon Mills, 
Spartansburg, S. C. 


H. S. Houghton, Jr., has accepted the position 


1S superintendent of the Anchor Webbing Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. He recently resigned the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the cotton mill in Mon- 
treal, Canada. He is a brother of E. W. Hough- 
ton, superintendent of the Globe Mill. 


J. C. Leadbetter, superintendent of the Fuller 
Bag & Cotton Co., Atlanta, Ga., has resigned. He 
had charge of the bleaching department. 


Jenjamin A. Anderson, who has been connected 
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with Firth & Foster Co., Philadelphia, for the 
past 18 years, has resigned and accepted an en- 
gagement with the Nicetown Dye Works. 


J. A. McLaughlin has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the new Burgess Mill at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. He was formerly engaged as over- 
seer at the Hadley Thread Mills, Hadley Falls, 
Mass. 


George Sheldon has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Infield Mfg. Co., Ei 
field, Mass. He was formerly employed at thx 
Swift River Co., Smiths, Mass. 


A. McWilliams has accepted a position as over 
seer of carding at the Atlas Linen Co., Meredith, 
N. H. He was formerly employed at Worcester. 


George F. Maguire, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at the Berkeley Mills, Wales, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding at, the 
Lawrence, Webster Co., Malone, N. Y. 


Harry Locust, formerly secondhand in the spin- 
ning room at the Wilton Woolen Mills, Wilton, 
N. H., has accepted a position as overseer of spin- 
ning with Charles J. Amidon & Son, Hinsdale, 
N. H., succeeding Joseph J. Heap, resigned. 


F. K. Treadway has engaged as boss carder with 
the Wallace & Smith Blanket Mills, La Porte, Ind. 


It is reported that James H. Barnett has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent with the Tal- 
cott Bros., Talcottville, Conn. He was formerly 
employed at Darling Woolen Mills, Holliston, 
Mass. 


Joseph Shaughnessy has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing with C. A. Root & Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Standish Mills at Plymouth, Mass. 


H. L. Gammage has accepted a position as de- 
signer for the Beebe, Webber Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at the Nanquet 
Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. IL., but more recently 
with Fred L. Sayles Co., Pascoag, R. I. 


T. J. Sheehan, formerly employed as overseer 
of carding at Madison Woolen Mills, Madison, 
Me., has accepted a position as overseer of card- 
ing with the Oregon City Mfg. Co., Oregon City, 
Oregon. 


E. C. Carr, overseer of finishing for the Granite 
Woolen Co., West Swanzey, N. H., has resigned, 
and has been succeeded by James Fagan of Old 
Town, Me. 


W. Frank Van Kuren has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at Clayville, N. Y. 

Charles G. Tait has accepted a position as super- 
intendent and designer for Robert H. Shaen, Indi- 
ana Ave and A St., Philadelphia, Pa. He was for- 
merly employed at the Riverside Mills; previous to 
that he was at the Waverly Mills, Pittsfield, Me. 


Thomas J. Connelly, overseer of finishing at the 
Wakefield Mfg. Co., Wakefield, R. I., has tendered 
his resignation to accept a position as overseer of 
Lowell, Mass. 
James Ryan, overseer of spinning at Nos. 2 and 


5 mills of the Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover, N. H., 
has resigned. 


finishing with the Middlesex Co., 
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J. H. M. Beattie has accepted the management 


of the Olympia & Granby Cotton Mills of Colum- 
bio. G. 


J. Sumter Moore is to have charge of the Rich- 
land & Capital City Mills of Columbia, S. C. 


Maurice A. Snow has accepted a position as 
overseer Of weaving at the American Felt Co. 
mill, Glenville, Conn. He was formerly employed 
at the Hillsboro Woolen Co., Hillsboro Bridge, 
i 2 

Robert Booth has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Excelsior Mill of the C. A. 
Root Co. at Farnumsville, Mass. 


He was formerly 
employed at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Richard H. McLaughlin, for the past six years 
purchasing agent for the W. W. Dunnell Finishing 
Co., Apponaug, R. I., has resigned and accepted 
a position as bookkeeper at North Dighton, Mass 


William Taylor has accepted a position in charge 
of mule spinning in No. 6 Mill of the Nashua Mig 
Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Archie Connors has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Clinton Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I. He was formerly employed at the Black- 
stone Mfg. Co., Blackstone, Mass 


George Foster has accepted the p 


ition as boss 
dyer at the 


Perseverance Worsted Mills, Woon- 





socket R. I He was formerly iged at the 
Nasonville Woolen Co., Nasonv :. 
Charles McGill has accepted a posit 


seer of finishing at the Somerville Mig 
erville, N. J., succeeding Williz 
signed. 





F. S. Klebart, formerly superintendent at th 
Columbiav:lle Woolen Mills, Columbiaville, Mic! 
has taken half interest in the J. W. Linnehan C 
Franklin, Mass. He has been 
Columbiavill 


me rly superintende mt at Jenver 


J. L. Jackson, superintendent and 
the Paton Mig. Co., Sherbrooke, 
severed his connections with this firm. 


succeeded at Tt 
Woolen Mills by George Dick, f 
Dam, Wis 


Charles S. Cody, overseer o 
Mystic Woolen Co.,. Old Mystic, 
signed, and is succeeded by W 


finishing at the 
Conn., has re- 
illiam Kennedy. 

William Geff, engineer at the Ray Mills, Frank- 
lin, Mass., for a number of years, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Proctorsville, Vt., 
under fornier agent James F. Symes. 


John A. Fitzgerald has accepted a position as 
overseer of dressing spooling and warping with the 
Dwight Mig. Co., Chicopee, Mass. He was for- 


merly employed at Pawtucket, R. I. 


Stewart J]. Smith has been promoted to the po- 
sition as agent of the Ray Mills, Franklin, Mass. 
He was formerly employed at the Burlington Mills, 
Winooski, Vt. He succeeds Raymond S. Bartlett, 
who has been given a position in the Boston of- 
fice of the American Woolen Co 

Alfred Petzold, at the Pember- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has accepted a similar 
position at the Mig. Co., Nashua, N. H 


assistant cesignel 


Nashua 
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las a ‘cepted 


at the 


a position as over- 
Burgess Mill, Pawtucket, 

iormerly employed at the Boston 
Wa!tham, Mass 


Turcco 


+ 
ott 


overseer of ring spinning at the 
YT ills, St. Louis, Mo., has resigned. 
rhienert, overseer of spinning at the 
Ohio Blanket Mil!s, Cleveland, Ohio, 


resigned 


red Inman, who has been master mechanic at 
Peace Dale Mfg. Co., Peace Dale, R. I., has 

recy J 

esigneGc 


William Orr, overseer 
Co. Lowel Mill, 
40 vears of valuable 


am Ferguson. 


of spooling in the Renfrew 
Mass., has resigned after 
Is succeeded by Wil- 


Adams, 


service 


Robert Blackwocd, overseer of weaving at the 
Blanding Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., has re- 
signed and returned to the Weybosset Mill, where 
he was formerly employed. 


John J. Carey has resigned his position as gen- 
eral manager of the Lockhardt Mills, Lockhardt, 
S. C., on accourt of ill health. He is succeeded 
by Alfred Moore. who has been general manager 
ind superintendent of the Tucapau Mills at Tuca- 
pau, S. C 


George Bidwell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Putnam Woolen Co., Put- 
nam, Conn. He was iormerly employed at the 
Nashua Valley Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


Joseph Carter has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing with the Ludlow Woolen Co., 
Ludlow, Vt. He was formerly employed at the 
Pioneer Woclen Mills, Pittsfield, Me. 


James Quinn, overseer of finishing for the C. A. 
Root Co., Uxbridge. Mass., has resigned, and his 
uccessor is Joseph Shaughnessy, Plymouth, Mass 


Butler has accepted a position as overseer 
inishing at the Wakefield Mfg. Co., Wakefield, 
He was formerly employed by E. E. Hilliard 
but more recently by Geo. N. Weston, 
City, N. J., selling mill supplies. 

Harry Haigh, formerly overseer of dyeing at the 
Maine Woolen Co., Old Town Me., has accepted 
the position as overseer of dyeing with the Clinton 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Clinton, Mich 


William Hawkins has accepted a position as 
verseer of spinning for the B. B. & R. Knights 
Mill at Certerville, R. I., filling the position made 
acant by the resignation of Harry Duhame, who 
held this position for several years. 


John Casey of Dryden, N. Y., but more recently 
overseer of carding at the Middlesex Mills, Camil- 
lus, N. Y., has accepted the position as overseer 

f carding at the Seneca Woolen Mills, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 

Fred W. Greenhalch, formerly second hand in 
the weaviny room of the Peace Dale Mfg. Co., 
Peace Dale, R. I., has accepted the position as 
yverseer, John A. Thomas, resigned. 


succeeding 
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Daniel R. Dixon has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as second hand. 


George W. Kendry has resigned his position as 
overseer of weaving and designing for the Mann 
& Stevens Co., East Brookfield, Mass. 


Frank J. Ward, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Angus Park Mfg. Co., East 
Conn., has resigned. 


T. B. Cahill has accepted a position as loom 


fixer at the Northern Ohio Blanket Mills, Cleve 
land, O. 


Glastonbury, 


Johnson has 


Thomas accepted a position as 
second hand in the dressing department at the 
Queen City Mills, Burlington, Vt. 


John C. Webster, who has been connected with 
the Emmons Loom Harness Co. of Lawrence was 
pleasantly surprised at his home at 50 Laurel St 
by a number of girls in the knitting room with a 
beautiful and costly gold watch, chain and Masonic 
charm. He was employed as foreman of the knit 
ting room for the past twenty-five years. 

Joseph J. Heap, overseer of spinning at the 
Charles J. Amidon & Sons’ mill at Hinsdale. 
Mass., has resigned and was presented with a 
meerschaum pipe by the help under his employ 


Charles Sager, overseer of carding at the Law- 
rence, Webster Co., Malone, N. Y., has resigned 
and accepted a position with the Utica Steam 
Knitting Co. No. 5 Mill, Clayville, N. Y. At the 
close of the work hour on Saturday he was pre- 
sented with a solid gold chain watch fob and a 
pair of gold sleeve buttons, diamond set. 


Joseph G. Stone has accepted position as sec 
ond hand in the weaving room of the Arctic 
Mills, Arctic, R. I. He was formerly employed at 


Anthony, R. I. 


William Crawford has been appointed second 
hand of weaving in the New Bristol Mills, New 
Bediord, Mass., under overseer William Cotton 
Mr. Crawford is a superior workman, and has been 
employed for a number of years in the Whitman 
Mills of that city. 


Cornelius F. Riordan has accepted the position 


as second hand in the 
Franklin, N. H. 
Harrisville, N. H. 


spinning department at 
He was formerly employed at 


————_—_—$§_e 


Deaths. 


Benjamin F. Phillips, one of the best known 
woolen manufacturers, died at his home on Cran 
dall Street, Adams, Mass., January 26th. He had 
enjoyed his usual health until a short time before 
the end. He was born in the old Phillips home- 
stead in that town, February 7, 1817, and lacked 
but a few weeks of being 90 years of age. After 
attending the public schools, he went into a wool 
carding mill and remained working there until 
1850. He soon entered into partnership with 
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Stoel Dean under the firm name of Dean & Phil- 
lips, in the manufacturing of woolen goods, what 
is now known as the Berkshire Mills, No. 1. He 
later built a mill known as the Maplegrove Mills. 
In 1893, they organized what was known as the 
Phillips Woolen Company. For the past ten 
years, Mr. Phillips had not been engaged in active 
business. 


Shechaniah Walker, formerly boss finisher for 
the Davis & Brown Woolen Mills of Uxbridge, 
Mass., died at his home in that place January 29th 
after an illness of several months. Mr. Walker 
was born in Batley, Yorkshire, England, in 1859 


and came to this country in 1865. He came to 
Uxbridge in 1892 and worked for the Calumet 
Woolen Company, now known as the Stanley 


Woolen Company. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
seers and held the position as president for some 
time until he was taken sick. Some time ago, Mr. 
Walker was taken suddenly ill in the Davis & 
Brown Woolen Mill at Uxbridge, and had to be 
taken to his home. He attended the last meeting 
at the American House, Boston, of the National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
and his many friends grieve to hear of his death. 
He was considered one of the best finishers in 
the business and had held that position for a num- 
ber of years in leading mills. He is survived by a 
wife, two daughters and a son. 


William Ring, a retired manufacturer of woolen 
yarn died Friday, Feb. first, at his home 420 
Lyceum Ave., Roxborough, Pa. He was in Ches- 
ter Co. in 1830. 


Charles Horwill, who was formerly an overseer 
in the Worcester Knitting Co. mill, at Milbury, 
Mass., died at his home in Ludlow, Vt., age 63 
years, leaves a wife and one son, 


Frank Holt, formerly. a prominent hosiery man- 
ufacturer of Laconia, N. H., died at his home in 
Tilton, N. H., Feb. 6th. Shortly before his death, 
Mr. Holt, while engaged in shoveling the path in 
front of his home was taken with a dizzy spell, and 
on entering his home a physician was summoned, 
but before his arrival life was extinct. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and daughter. 


Edward D. Comins, prominent woolen manu- 
facturer died at his home in New Worcester, Mass., 
Sunday, Feb. roth. He was born at Charlton Depot, 
Mass. in 1833. At the age of seventeen he taught 
school in Spencer and Carlton, and graduated 
from the Bridgewater Normal School in 1860. In 
1862 he was elected principal at the grammar 
school at Quincy Point, and two years went as 
principal of the Thomas School at Worcester. In 
1884 he went into woolen manufacturing in Wor- 
cester and has since been associated with his 


sons, Erving E. and Arthur C.; the firm being 
conducted under the name of Comins & Co. He 
was a representative of the Legislature in 1893, 


and six years director of the Free Public Library, 
and a Trustee of the Dean Academy at Franklin. 


James Lawe died at his home, 69 Parker St., 
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Springfield, Mass., Feb. 15th, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was a native of Kirkham, Eng- 
land, and made his home at Ludlow for the past 
40 years. When the manufacturing plant of the 
Ludlow Mfg. Co. was removed from East Brain 
tree to Ludlow, he accepted the position as super 
intendent and foreman for this company 


Joseph Martin, formerly a _ resident South 
Manchester, Conn., died recently at Newport, R. I 
He was the founder of the Glastonbury Knitting 
Co., of Addison, Conn., and more 
nected with the needle factory at S: 
chester. 


recently c 


} 
pil 


uth Man- 








Albert Horton, treasurer of the Queen Dyeing 
Co., Providence, R. I., died at the Waldorf-As 
toria Hotel, New York, on Friday, Feb. 22d. The 
funeral was held from his residence in Providenc: 
He was a son of Robert and Martha Horton. He 
was born in Lowell, Mass., May 24th, 1834. He 
received an early training and common school 
education. At the age of 14 his family moved to 
Pawtucket, where he took up employment with 
the Dunnell Mfg. Co., at that time a large bleach 
ing, dyeing and printing plant. He gradually 
worked himself up until he became the manager 
He served with this company until he was 44 
years of age. when he removed to Providence 
and organized the Queen Dyeing Co. 


Myron E. Evans, president of the J. H. Bragdon 
& Co., publishers of the Textile Manufacturer’s 
Journal, was instantly killed in the wreck of the 
White Plain Express on the Harlem, R. I., Satur 
day evening, Feb. 16th. Mr. Evans was a nephew 
of Mrs. Bragdon and was active in the reorgani- 
zation end incorporation following the death of 
Mr. Bragdon, the founder of the Journal, and has 
been connected with the company since that time 
He was a civil engineer by profession and con- 
nected with a number of business enterprises \ 
widow and two young children survive him 


Henry M. Wilcox, for many years a manufac 
turer of cotton warps at Millbury, Mass., died at 
his home in that town aiter an illness of a few 
days, Feb. 27th. He was born in Johnston, R. I., 
70 years ago, and has made his home at Millbury 
for the past 39 vears. He is survived by his wife 
and a dzughter. 


James H. England, who was employed at No. 11 
Mill of the Amoskeag Corp’n, Manchester, N. H., 
as overseer of dressing, died at his home in that 
city Feb. 25th. He had been ill for a number of 
years, and was highly esteemed by his fellow work- 
men. 

Lyman Nichols, treasurer of the Continental 
Mills, Lewiston, Me., and identified with other 
manufacturing and business corporations as di- 
rector and stockholder, died at his home in Bos- 
ton January 28th at the age of 64 years. Mr. 


Nichols belonged to a family which has been iden- 
tified with New England cotton manufacturing in- 
manv 


terests for years 
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New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


The Textile Year Book for 1907. 

Marsden & Co., publishers of the ‘Textile Mer- 
cury,” at Manchester, England, have issued the 
second edition of “The Textile Year Book: Cot- 
ton,” which is a valuable compilation in convenient 
form of information relating to cotton manufac- 
ture. A great amount of information is given, 
boiled down to the essence of facts. A carefully 
arranged index enables any desired information to 
be quickly found. Following is an abstract of the 
table of contents: Raw Material; Opening and 
Preparing; Ginning, Carding, Combing, Drawing, 
Slubbing, Ring Frames, Travelers, Rings; Spin- 
ning: Mules, Hank Rovings, Drafts, Costs and 
Comparisons, Testing Yarn and Cotton, Yarn 
Lengths and Weights, Roller Covering; Doubling, 
Reeling, Bundling, Cop and Hank Dyeing; Thread, 
Lace and Hosiery Yarns: Processes and Machines, 
Ticket Numbers and Yarn Counts; Waste, Wad 
ding and Banding; Weaving: Winding, Warping, 

Sizing, Looms, Plaiting and Pressing; 

Finishing and Mercerizing; Motive 

rs and Engines; Shafting and Driv- 

and Lighting; Spinning Patents; 

nd Societies; Holidays in Cotton 

the book is prepared from an 

‘Ontains a great deal of 

nformation for American cotton mill 
for $1.25 a copy. It is 

flexible 


supply 
; } 


bound in red 


The Roving Frame; by Clement J. Charnock, M. 
E.; 144 pages, 5 by 7; John Heywood, Lon 
don. Price $1.50. 

This book begins with a brief and interesting 
account of the early history of the roving frame 
This is followed by a technical description of the 
roving frame as now used, the scope of the work 
being indicated by the following abstract of the 
table of contents: Correct Belt Driving; Size of 
Bobbin; Frame; Lubrication; Drafting; 
Roller Weighting: Gauge of Rollers: Roller 
Leathers; Roller Clearers; Calculations; Irregular 
Bobbins; Waste; Continuous Spinning; Flyers; 
Bobbins; Static E 


Care of 


Electricity, etc. 


Universal Technical Lexicon (Lexikon der gesam- 
ten Technik); by Otto Lueger; Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, Germany. Price of 
each part, $2.00. 

Parts 18, 19 and 20 of this work, recently re 
ceived, confirm the conviction formed by an ex 
amination of the previous instalments that this 
work will form one of the most complete technical 
lexicons ever published. It is being compiled by 
Herr Lueger with the assistance of a large corps 
of leading German scientists and engineers. The 
text is in German —— 

Swedish Textile Directory, 1907; compiled by J. 
Hyberg; N. J. Gumpert, Guthenberg, Sweden. 

We have received a copy of this directory, which 
contains a list of all the textile mills in Sweden, 
giving the size of each, class of work done, names 
of officers and amount of capital stock. 


Busicess Literature. 


The Horse: Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J 

A very attractive booklet containing suggestions, 
carefully selected from authoritative sources, for 
the proper care of the horse both in and out of the 
stable. The book will appeal to all those who own 
or handle horses and a copy will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Fans, Blowers, and Exhausters; Green Fuel Econ- 
omizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 

A 96-page book giving dimensions for 290 sizes 
and types of steel plate fans and for 27 styles and 
types of exhausters for handling shavings, wool 
and other light materials, also for a line of steam 
and hot water heating coils. Several installations 
are described in detail. There are also many 
pages of tables and data relating to air-moving 
engineering, tables of capacities, speeds and horse 
powers for steel plate fans. A copy of the book 
will be sent free to anyone interested. 


Fabrics We Are Printing and How We Do It. 
The American Printing Co., at Fall River, Mass., 
and New York City, have issued a most attractive 
book describing the lines of work they are now 
doing and filled with interesting views of their 
great plant at Fall River, as well as color repro- 
ductions of their product. While it is impossible 
for any pictures to do justice to this immense plant, 
it enables one to get a very good idea of it and 
the Fall River Iron Works in which the cloth is 
woven. The bleaching and printing production of 
this plant is 100,000 pieces weekly, printed on 29 
printing machines. The mills weave 78,000 pieces 
a week, requiring 1,500 bales of cotton, 459,000 spin- 
dies and 13,000 looms. From a_ typographical 
standpoint the book is ofthe highest order. 


Knitting Mill Machinery. 


James Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, is 


now settled in his new establishment, where he 
has much larger quarters than before, and is carry- 
ing a large stock of all classes of machinery used 
in the knitting trade. Mr. Taylor has recently 
made some large purchases of complete knitting 
mill plants, and is offering them in lots to suit 
buyers. 
—_—___ 4. 

The American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass., report a large number of orders for their 
system of humidifying and are at this time em- 
ploying nine gangs of men who are installing their 
humidifiers, exclusive of those employed in their 
Southern organization, where there is also a large 
volume of work, this system of air-moistening be- 
ing generally recognized throughout the South. 


A number of former students and graduates of the 
Lowell Textile School held a reunion on Saturday, Feb. 
23d, at the Waverly House, in Lowell. Plans for a local 
textile club were brought up and discussed, and a com- 
mittee appointed to go into the subject carefully and 
report at a second meeting, to be held March 3oth. 
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The Hussong Dyeing Machine. 


The Hussong dyeing machine built by the Amer- 
ican Dyeing Machine Co., Camden, N. J., is very 
successfully used where skein yarn is dyed. It is 
durable, economical, and dyes evenly, in addition 
to leaving the material in good condition. Up to 
within a few years ago nearly all skein yarn was 
dyed by hand labor. Inventors wrestled with the 
problem and perfected several devices for auto- 
matically moving the yarn through the dye liquor. 
In the Hussong dyeing machine the principle of 
moving the materia! through the liquor has been 
discarded, the order being reversed and the liquor 
moving back and forth through the yarn. The 
skeins are held on dyesticks and the direction of 
the flow of the liquor is reversed by a character- 
istic device. The Hussong dyeing machine is espe- 
cially adapted for dyeing sulphur blacks and the 
American Dyeing Machine Co. will gladly furnish 
further information and guarantee satisfaction. 

——____ 


Remarkable Growth. 


When almost every machine building establish- 
ment is turning out a product limited only by its 
capacity it must be a remarkable growth that is 
worthy of special notice. This seems to be the 
case with the American Blower Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., which reports in the last year an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. over the previous year. One 
addition has followed close on the heels of another 
until the company has at last no more room left 
to grow in. The engine department, which a few 
years ago was almost a side issue, is now taking 
first place and forcing an entire rearrangement of 
the plant. This is largely due to the new vertical 
self-oiling engine which has met with great success. 
A large addition to their steel plate fan shop is 
now complete and will be ready for occupancy 
within a month. 


—_—_—_@—____—___—__ 


Removal. 


E. F. Schofield. dealer in all grades of cotton 
waste, pulled and fleeced wools, foreign noils, car- 
pet wools, etc., has removed his main office from 
256 Church St., New York, to the Mariner & Mer- 
chant Bldg., 3d and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. A 
branch office will be conducted at the old New 
York address. 

ee 

The B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass., is 
installing for the Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, Pa., a complete emery dust exhausting ar- 
rangement consisting of steel plate exhaust fan and 
dust collector. 

ee 

The Arabol Mfg. Co., too William Street, New 
York, are headquarters for soluble oils, Alizarine 
Assistants, Turkey Red oils, of different percent- 
ages for use in finishing, dyeing, printing, etc., as 
well as for sizing and finishing compounds for tex- 
tile goods of every description. Their extensive 
factories in Brooklyn, equipped with up-to-date 
laboratories and under expert and scientific man- 
agement, are prepared to meet any demand, and 
their goods have an enviable reputation. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Large Water Wheel Contract. 


Sixty carloads of machinery, aggregating 750 
tons, will be required to complete the enormous 
installation of turbines in the plant of the Alumi- 
num Company of America at Massena, N. Y., for- 
merly owned by the St. Lawrence River Power 
Co. The Dayton Globe Iron Works Company of 
Dayton, O., are filling this contract, which in- 
cludes 24 turbines, developing 24,000 H. P. The in- 
stallation will be made from July to October, tak- 
ing the place of another turbine plant which failed 
to meet the present requirements. The Dayton 
works are crowded with orders. Their output 
last year exceeded that of any previous year in 
the history of the company, and the indications 
are that the present year will break all former 
records. 


catia (Qc ene 


Thread Guide Case. 


In the case of L. T. Houghton of Worcester, vs. 
the Whitin Machine Works for infringement of 
patent relating to an improved thread guide for 
spinning and twisting machines and for an im- 
proved form of thread guide support, a decision 
was handed down on February 12 by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversing the decision of the 
Circuit Court and holding that there was an in- 
fringement of the Houghton idea and patent. 


SS 


Change of Name. 


The Wisconsin Manufacturing Company of Two 
Rivers Wis., have recently changed their name to 
the Wisconsin Textile Manufacturing Company, 
and inform us that they have lately increased their 
capacity to ten times its former output, and that 
they are ready now to make shipments much more 
promptly. This they have been compelled to do 
owing to the gradual and steady growth of their 
business. This concern manulactures a line of 
spools for the silk, wool, worsted, and cotton 
trades, and a complete line of forms for hosiery, 
mitten, glove and underwear trades. One of their 
particular claims is that manufacturing as they do 
where the timber grows, they are in a position to 
select stock of the most superior quality 

Qe 


Sample Cards. 


The Hatheway-Sheffield Company, 394 Canal St., 
off West Broadway, New York, are having good 
success in their new sample card shop. They 
know the business thoroughly, and just what is re- 
juired for mounting sample cards, color cards, and 
ill work of that description. Their operatives are 
competent, neat, and understand their business. 

—_——______¢—_.. 


Tenter drying equipments are being installed by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass., for the 
U. S. Finishing Co., Providence, R. I.; Lowell 
Bleachery, Lowell, Mass.; Farwell Bleachery, 
Lawrence, Mass.; and apparatus for-drying web- 
bing for Lebanon Textile Mills, Lebanon, Pa. 













A New Buffalo Office. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company has opened 
1 new branch office at 124 Main Street, Buffalo, 
nder the management of C. H. Schmidt, formerly 

nnected with the company at Milwaukee. This 
makes the fourth new branch office that this com- 
pany has recently established to meet the demands 
of its growing business, which covers everything 
n the way of asbestos, magnesia and electrical 
products. 

socalled eae ad 


Supply House Moves its Factory. 


Owing to the rapid increase in their business, the 
Ferrary Brothers Co., manufacturers and import- 
rs of silk mill supplies, are moving their factory 
from Paterson, N. J., to the corner of Jasper and 
Orleans Streets, Philadelphia. They are about to 
nstall some of the most modern shuttle, spool 
nd quill machinery in the market and expect to 
have everything in running order by the middle of 
\pril. It is their purpose to make their new head- 
juarters the most complete supply house in Phila- 
lelphia for reeds, harnesses, shuttles, quills, spools 


and all kinds of imported and domestic weavers’ 
tools. 
ee 
Enlarging Their Plant. 
The Berlin Construction Co., Berlin, Conn., has 


eceived a contract for building an extension to 
the fan shop of the Green Fuel Economizer Co., at 
Matteawan, N. Y. The latter company has re- 
ently done a heavy business in fans and this addi- 

yn will enable them to more than double their 
present output. A shop has also been put up ex- 
lusively for manufacturing the new patent Green 
steam and hot-water heating coil. The pressure of 
business in these lines and also in the manufacture 
if fuel economizers, has compelled the Green Fuel 
Economizer Co. to acquire for building purposes 

veral acres of land adjacent to the present prop 


rty 


————————__o——— —_ - 


yas W 


1 r 
rheny, Fa., 


The The Irwin Mfg. Company of Alle 
are equipping the fcllowing plants with 
the Irwin svstem of skylighting; The machine and 
bucket shop of the Wheeling Corrugating Com 
pany, Wheeling, West Va.: the Riverside Bridge 
Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio; the storage build- 
ng of the Singer Manufacturing Company, Eliza- 
bethport, N. J and the new addition of the 
American Clay & Machinery Company, Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 


CALENDER ROLLERS for Producing Emboss- 


ed or Raised Patterns. 842,890. Johannes 
Kleienewefers, Crefeld, Germany. 

CARDS, FEEDER for Intermediate. 844,741. 
Olof G. Petterson, Worcester, and James Jf. 
Rae, Cherry Valley, assignors to Channing 
Smith, Cherry Valley, Mass 
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An Up-to-date Mill Heating Installation. 








The new mill of the Blackstone Manufacturing 
Co. of North Smithfield, R. I. contains 40,000 
spindles, and is a structure of three stories and 
basement, 366 ft. long by 130 ft. wide. On the east 
end is a picker house, 100 by 67 ft. in plan, two 
stories and basement high, the latter being used as 
a dust room. At the west end is a weave shed, 890 
by 130 ft. in plan, composed of one story and a full 
story basement. Both wings are built to carry ad- 
ditional stories in the future to the full height of 
the mill if desired, and the total frontage of the 
mill as now existing is 522 ft. with a depth of 130 
ft. for most of this distance. 

The mill building is heated on the indirect sys- 
tem, consisting of steel plate fans and heaters in- 
stalled by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. Boston, Mass. 
The heating coils and fans are located near the 
centre of the west basement wall and the warm air 
is delivered to a number of vertical brick distribut- 
ing flues by a horizontal concrete duct running be- 
neath the basement floor along the entire course 
of this wall. The heating coils are located practi- 
cally at the centre of the duct which has a cross 
sectional area of 8,640 sq. in. opposite the coils 
The coils consist of a bank of about 12,000 ft. of 
I-in. pipe and the air is forced through the system 
by two to 1/2 ft. Sturtevant fans, each direct-con- 
nected to a 10 by 12 in. engine. The typical vert:- 
cal distributing flue starts from the basement with 
a 40 by 26 in. section, decreasing to a 20 by 26 in. 
section on the third floor. The openings from 
these for the supply of each floor are 20 in. sq. in 
sectional area with the exception of the third story 
opening, which has 20 by 24 in. dampers. The bot 
toms of the damper openings are located to ft 
above the floor level. Thence the air is forced 
across the entire width of the building, a distance 
of 130 ft., and is thoroughly distributed. Perfectly 
equable temperature is thereby maintained. The 
slight excess of air pressure within the building 
tends to outward leakage. 

EG 


Convention of Asbestos Men. 


Last month the officers and branch and depart 
ment managers of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co 
heid their annual convention at headquarters, 100 
William St.. New York City. This company, 
which manufactures everything in the way of as- 
bestos, magnesia and electrical products, brings its 
representatives together every year from its many 
branch offices throughout the country and topics 
pertaining to the business are discussed, which is 
not only profitable but interesting. The conven 


tion wound up with a banquet at the Waldorf- 
\ storia. 


COTTON CHOPPING Machine. 842,727. 
uel H. Tucker, Gatesville, Texas. 

COTTON GATHERING 
James F. O’Shaughnessy, New York, N. Y. 


COTTON GIN. 844,442. David, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Sam- 
Apparatus. 843,294. 


Louis 
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COTTON PICKER: 844,331. Oliver H. P. Cor- 
nell, Atlanta, Ga., assignor of one-half to 
Charles H. Blair and Herbert G. Ogden, Jr., 
New York, N. Y. 

EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 842,854. Arthur 
Burgess, John G. Rehfuss and Martin O. Reh- 
fuss, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Joseph H. 
Bromley, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FABRIC OPENING and Stretching Apparatus 


844,316. William Birch, Lower Broughton, 
Eng. 

FABRICS. Machinery for Measuring and Mark- 
ing. 842,435. Andrew H. Sutton, New York, 


N. Y., assignor to Parks & Woolson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 

In measuring-machines generally used for mark- 
ing fabrics, numbers indicating the units of length 
are printed periodically upon the selvage of the 
goods as the fabric is fed along. This method of 
continuously marking has been found objectionable 
for many reasons known to the trade, and it is one 
of the objects of this invention to provide a ma- 
chine in which the recording and marking mech- 
anism shall be so placed as to allow the fabric to 
pass freely through the measuring-machine with- 
out marking of any kind, the recording and mark- 








ad- 


properly 
vanced, so that the total number of measured units 


ing mechanism being meanwhile 
may be printed on the end of the piece and may 
be duplicated on a card to be attached to the piece 
as a tally or check on tne quantity sold from that 
piece. In connection with this recording device an 
indicating mechanism is provided by which the 
number of units measured from any given point 
on the fabric may be observed by the operator. 
The various mechanisms which go to make up 
these recording and indicating devices are so con- 
structed and arranged that they may be released 


PATENTS 
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at will and returned to their initial position. 

The accompanying drawing presents an end ele- 
vation of the machine viewed from that end on 
which the measuring mechanism is located. 


FIREPROOFING TEXTILE MATERIALS. 
844,042. William H. Perkin, Jr., Manchester, 
Eng. 

INDIGO COLORING MATTERS. Reducing 
843,566. Robert Wimmer, Ludwigshafen-on 
the-Rhine, Germany, assignor to Badische Ani 
lin & Soda Fabrik, Germany. 


LACE MACHINE CARRIAGES. Machine for 
Threading and Unthreading. 843,487. Freder 
ick C. Pare, Nottingham, and John C. Rich- 
mond, Chilwell, England. 


LACE WITE METAL. Coating. 
A. Daly, Washington, D. C. 


LOOM FILLING DETECTING Mechanism 
843,196. John V. Cunniff, Fall River, Mass.., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


844,304. John 


LOOM FILLING EXHAUSTION Indicating 
Mechanism. Automatic. 843,160. Jonas 
Northrop and Walter F. Roper, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale 
Mass. 





LOOM LAPPET. 843,177. William A. Robinson, 
Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to Manville Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

LOOM LET OFF Mechanism. 843,181. Charles 
F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM LUG STRAP. 
Medford. Mass. 


LOOM PATTERN MECHANISM. — 844,736. 
Benjamin F. McGuiness, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


842,176. George G. Colby, 


Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM PROTECTOR and Smash Preventing 
Mechanism. 842,044 Randolph Crompton 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to Crompton 


Thayer Loom Co., Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SELVAGE MOTION. 844,404. Charles 
F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


LOOM SHUTTLE. 843,912. Frank H. Stetson, 
Lawrence, Mass., assignor to U. S. Bobbin 
and Shuttle Co., Providence, R. I. 

LOOM FOR WEAVING Tufted Fabrics. 843,358. 


Edward Paruszewski, Cottbus, Germany. 
LOOM. WEFT REPLENISHING. 843,107. 
W. F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM WEFT REPLENISHING Mechanism 
842,683. Lester Miller, Yonkers, N. Y. 


LOOMS. AUTOMATIC TENSION Device for. 
Pa., 


844,523. Emanuel Keuser, Philadelphia, 
assignor of one-half to Jacob Hotz, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

LOOMS. CLOTH FINISHING Device for. 
844,848. Edward Bloom, Paterson, N, J., as- 
signor of one-half to Harry Arohnson, Pater 
son, N. J. 
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LOOMS. SELVAGE 
ior. 843,884. 
boken, N. J 

LOOMS. SMASH PREVENTER for. 842,820. 
Thomas W. Tillman, Columbus, 

Crompton-Thayer Loom 
ester, Mass 

LOOMS. THREAD PARTER for Weft Replen 
shing. 842,666. Denis M. Hollins, Blackburn, 

Draper Co., Hopedale, 


C FORMING Attachment 
Theodore Garisio, West Ho- 


Ga., assignor 
Company, Wor 


f{ass. 

TRING MACHINE. 

urner H. Nance, Talladega, Fla 

SURING AND MARKING Machinery 

ibric. 842,435. Andrew H. Sutton, New 
rk, N. Y., assignor to Parks & Woolson 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
TITLES IN LOOMS 
Changing. 841,492 Ernest 
Barnsley, Eng 

[This relates t 


n assignor to 


ST 


Cloth 844,739 


| 

h 
\ 
I 
\ 
I 

\ 
N 


, 
i 


SHU 


Mechanism fo! 
James Entwisle, 


mechanism for attachment to 
i ft-charged shuttle may be au- 

tomatically supplied in exchange for the shuttle 
from which the weft has been exhausted, or in 
which the weft has broken or failed. Its object 1s 
production of means that shall enable thes« 
tions to be performed in looms of high speed 
diminishing their reducing the 
production, these means being of such construction 
I ible them to perform 
with the greatest precision and 
thout the risks of damages to the shuttles and 
other parts heretofore encountered when high 
rates of speed have been attempted to be attained. 
The acc drawing is a sectional end 

a loom to illus 


ms so tnat Ww 


speed or 


1 arrangement as to et 


their functions 


Oompanving 


portion of 


invention. Certain of 
two positions in 


tr: the application of the 
the operating parts are shown in 
broken and full lines. 
SHUTTLE RELEASE MOTION 
John W. Killpartrick, Lowell, Mass. 
SPINDLES. Bobbin. Clutching Means for Ro 
tatable. 844,368. George W. Knight, Hope- 
lale, Mass.. assignor to Sawyer Spindle Co., 
Portland, Me. 
SPINNING MACHINE 
Fahr. Gottmadirigen, Baden 
SPINNING OF TEXTILE FIBRES. Means for 
Facilitating the 342,921 Richard Todd, 
Heaton Chapel, and Tesse A. Stott, and Abra- 
han Manchester, England. 


844,874 


843.448. Johann G. 
Germany. 


H. S: 
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SPINNING AND TWISZING 
Ring. 843,810. Joel 
Mass., assignor to 
Boston, Mass. 
__ 


Trade-Marks Registered. 


APPARATUS. 
Hayden, Jr., Boston, 
Hayden Machinery Co 


Shirtings; “Alshums;” Minot, Hooper & Co., New 
York City. 

Knit Hosiery and Underwear; “Louvre:” 
Mayer, New York City. 
Silk Piece Goods: “Redleaf:” 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sik Dress Goods; “Mirage;” Lehigh Valley Silk 
Mills, South Bethlehem, Pa, 

Cotton, Cotton and Silk, and Cotton and Wool 
Piece Goods; “Carrollton Mills;’’ Charles C 
Copeland & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Broadecloths: “Imperial;’ Morris Rosenbaum’s 
Sons, New York Citv. 

Cotton Piece Goods; “Princess; Charles C. Cope 
land & Co., New York City. 

Knitted Hosiery and Underwear; “Capitol Mills;” 
Guy, Curran & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Waterproofed Cotton Piece Goods; “Tex-Tol:” 
William L. Barrell Co., New York City. 

Silk Ribbon and Piece Goods; “Refund;” Sidney 
C: Guyon, New York City 

Damask Tabie Linen; “The Brocade Damask;” 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., New York City. 

Velveteens; “Chevreau;” N. Erlanger, Blungart & 
Co., New York City. 

Velveteens ir a Black Shade: ‘“Tyrian;” N. Er 
langer, Blungart & Co., New York City. 

Silk Fabrics; “Lanza Tourist;’ Lanza Silk Co., 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Hosiery and Knit Gloves; “Dixie;” Carleton Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sewing Cotton or Cotton “hread; “Buffalo 
Brand;” The Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J 

Silk Piece Goods; “Sereka;’’ Sauquoit Silk Mfg 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Cotton Piece Goods; “Family Favorite;” Rice, 
Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cotton Duck; “Great Mallard;” Denison 
Mill Co., Denison, Texas. 

Elastic Webbing: ‘“Giant;”’ 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Cotton Shrunks; “W;” 
City. 

Cotton Shrunks; “I X L;” 
York City. 

Woolen Piece Goods; “St. George Woolen Mills;” 
Phoenix Woolen Mills, Stafford, Conn. 

Veilings; “X X X:;:” Weil Brothers, New 
City 

Veilings; 
City. 

Hosiery, Gloves and Underwear; “Gloria;” 
Sml. Esckhe, Chemnitz, Germany. 

Silk Piece Goods; “Relion;” Leerburger & Hess- 
lein, New York, N. Y., assignors to the 
Holmes Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Cotton Thread; “Eci:o;’ New. England Cotton 
Yarr Co., Boston, Mass. 

Linen Dry Goods; “Fine Linens of Quality for 
Ladies Who Care;” Levi Franklin Keller, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Wash Cloths; “Honeycomb;” 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


M. & C 


John Wanamaker, 


Cotton 
George S. Colton, 


Collins & Co., New York 


Collins & Co., New 
York 
“Mercedes:’’ Weil Brothers, New York 


Moritz 


John H. Murphy, 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


mroereesor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


entilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
elopement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


oon MK SP ee ee 


The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories. ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants, Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 


We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 


Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follo 


classified index, may be found upon referrin 
Buyers who are unable to 


this classified list. 
are accidental, not intentional. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Chas. T. 

Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 

Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 

Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Automatic Warp Tying 
chines. 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 

DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 

Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

——See under Yarns 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro 

Morris & Co. 
Belting. 

Gandy Belting Co. 

Main Belting Co. 

Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 


Cotton 


Ma- 


Shultz Belting Co. 


Ulmer Leather Co 
—-See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas.., Crucible Co 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Ulmer Leather Co 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
Co. 
Bindings. 
— ‘See Tapes and Braids 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Bentilating Fan Works 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E 
Bobbin and Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Murkland, J. W. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Speed & Stephenson 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & C 


(Arthur Birch 


& Machine 


to their advertisement. 


Boiler Cleaners. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 

Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance 
Boilers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Shook. 
Connecticut Box Company. 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 
—See Tapes, 

Bridges. 
Scaife, W. B.., & Sons 

Brushers, 

——See Napping Machines 

Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
tice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co 
—-See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Ma- 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company 
Indian Orchard Company 
Wonalancet Company. 
Card Feeds ° 
—- See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
tiley, C. E., Company 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Carders’ Tools. 
3rown, Wm. H., Co 
Car Movers. 
Mitshkun, M., Co 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine C 


Insur- 


Braids and Edgings 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


I he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 

nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 

invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all So refer them to proper sources. 
¢ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Such omissions 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Casualty Insurance (All Kinds). 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smythe, J. L. N. Paper Co 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
— See Cutting Machinery. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine C 
Hunter, James, Machine Co, 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales 
Company. 
jombs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C 
Philadelphia Textile 


(Arthur 


Machine & Iron 


Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 


Simpson Bros. Corporation 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 


Puffer, William L. 
Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
See Blowers & Blower Systems 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile 


‘op Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
—See Paper Tubes 
‘copper Print Rollers. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company 
Taunton, New Bedford, 
‘oppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Jopper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
ornices. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards C 
Tolar & Hart. 
Wonalancet Company 


Specialty Mchy. Co. 


Copper Co 


Alphnhetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile 





Dusters. 
Wool and Waste 


Dust Collectors. 


See 


Dusters 








Appliances ‘ 
























































































American Textile Specialty M ( Knickerbocker Co., The. 
American Drying Machine ‘ Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Ashworth Bros. Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Barker, James sie . Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
ocennan a wae p Peon Work Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. : ma . ers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works Brophy a, T., Sons. 
Draper Company. Davids a oe 
ston-Burnham Co Fairhill Bleachery. 
Mliott & Hall. Firth & Foster Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. Greenwood, R., & Bault. 





Home 





Firth, William, Co. Bleach & Dye Works. 

































































, Ingrahamville Dye Works. 

ing Ltd. > 
ro an Ma Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
nea , ; Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 
tet ss ~ Peerless Co, | 

It 20 - 

a — ee = Providence Mills Mfg. Co. | 
Kitson Machine Co. Rowland, Samuel. 
Leigh, Evan A. Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Lowe, S. C. Finishing Machinery. 
Lowell Machine Shop Aiton Machine Co. | 











Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Parks & Woolson Machine C 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Providence Machine Co. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Schofield, Geo. lL. 


Allen, William, Sons Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Dyeing Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 





it 




















( 





















































Smith & Furbush Machine C Entwistle, T. C:, Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. Gessner, David. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C Heathcote, John, & Son. 














Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 






























































Cotton Openers and Lappers. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. ‘ 
Howard & Bullough American Mac! Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Co Klipstein, A., & Co. 
- 7 Leigh, Evan A. 
Kits Me C0. : 
Le a a Co Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Riley. C. E.. Cx mpany Parks & Woolson Machine Co 








Philadelphia Drying Machinery ‘ 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 


‘Oo 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Cotton Sefteners. 

























































































Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Bosson & Lane. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. Smith, Drum & Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Cotton Waste. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Charles. W. B Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sc} ld, Edwin F Vacuum Process Co. 
Conan. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co Dye House Cans. 
Crayons. Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible C Dye House Floors. 











Lowell Crayon Co 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 





Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Dye House Trucks. 




































































Langston, Samuel M. Bailey, Frank. 
Dextrine. Dye Sticks. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. Bailey, Frank 
Dobbies. Haedrich, E. M 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. | Dye Tubs 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. —See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Drawing Rolls. | Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Hood, R re s on | American Dyewood Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Dryers. Berlin Aniline Works. 





American Blower Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 





Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


























































































































Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, | Cassella Color Co. 
prop.) Continental Color & Chemical Co 
i Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks Kalle & Co. 
‘ Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Ford, J. B., Co. 
: Boston Blower Co. Geisenheimer & Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Cc Klipstein, A., & Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. Metz. H. A., & Co. 
Mass. Fan Co Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Solvay Process Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons Sykes, Walter F., & Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Dynamos. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd -See Electric Lighting. 





Vacuum Process Co. 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C 

Pearson, J. T 





Edgings. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Electrieal Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers 
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General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 
ing.) 

Puffer, William L. 

Electrical Heating Devices. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Electrical Supplies, 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 

Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. © 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 

Electric Hoists. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Peerless Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 

Elevators. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 

Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Engine Stops. 

Consolidated Engine Stop Co 
Engineers (Power Plant). 
Roberts & Abbott Co. 

Exhaust Heads. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus 

Feed Water Heaters. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Harrison Safety Boiler Wor} 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. , 

Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Worl 
Philadelphia Water Purification 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co 

Feeds. 

— See Automatic Feeds. 


Felt Hardeners. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine ‘ 


Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine « 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
United Water Improvement Co 
Finishing Machinery. 
—-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Hone. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 


» follows this list. 
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Co 


The 
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: ne a ties 


This 75 k.w. Sturtevant 
Generating Set 


is but one of a complete line of 36 standard sizes 
ranging from 3 k. w. to 100 k. w., with vertical, hori- 


zontal and vertical-compound engines. They require 
the minimum of attention. All engine bearings are 
mechanically fed with oil, the running gear is entirely 
enclosed. The generators are built for endurance. 


Bulletin No. 143 describes them. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam 
Engines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators; Fuel Econo- 
mizers; Forges; Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 
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David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 
Fire Proof’ Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Irwin, Th W Mfe C 
Fire Pumps. 
——See Pumps. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Bart 
Ltd. 
Flated Rolls. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F 
Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc 


Friction Clutches. 
National Brake & Clutch ‘ 

Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 

Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine C: 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Work 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine < 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grids for Cards. 
Schaellibaum, R., Co 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Grease Cups. 
Cook's, Adam, Sons. 
Gut Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating. 
Heddles. ‘ 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 

Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Hosiery Labels. 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 

Hydraulic Rams. 

Power Specialty Co. 
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Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


| Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 


chines, Crochet, Ete. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 

Eastman Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 

Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Seott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt 


Alphabecticen! Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Note that our heddles are now 
made out of narrower’ wire. 


This makes them lighter in weight and permits plenty of light in harness. 


Our New Stop Motion is simplicity itself. 


Will work on any number of shafts, no extra entering of drop wires 
) £ } 


because no drop wires are required. It is all in the heddles and shafts. 


Our heddles can be used, or German wire heddles, just as you choose. 


Steel Heddle Co. 


1842 Germantown Ave., 


Manufacturing 


Philadelphia. 


Knitting Machinery. Page Needle Co. Kolb, Frank E. 


Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Fientje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 
Jarrard Needle Company. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. | 


Ruth Machine Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck. Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co 


Lawyers (Mercantile). 
Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather for Textile 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Loom Clutches. 
Natl. Brake & Clutch Co 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricators. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lumber (Box, Etc.). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Lumpers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Use. 


| Machinery Dealers. 


Jefferson Ed., & Bro. 
Kinsey, Walter. 


Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Measuring and Folding 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Goss & Bryce. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 


Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Continuous Process Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Ma- 


Alphrbetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Metallic Packing. 


Pachings 
Power Specialty ‘ 


(Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic). 


Mill Architects. Detroit Leather Specialty C« 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers : 
, Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
Mill Brushes. Sue. 
—See Brushes Johnson, C. A., & Co 
Mill Builders and Engineers. Paper. 
Ferguson, John W Merwin Paper C 


Richardson Bros 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
a wing Pactines ans Su Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
3eck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 


Patent Solicitors. 


Mill Sapplies. 
An er i — pDDiv 


PI 





samf & Smit! 
Barker, James. 








5 Crosby & Gregory. 

Bu oe Hose Co Howson & Howson. 

Garl Mfg. Co. 

rofferne a ae . wen Perforated Metals. 
K th Frank 5. —— i Hopkins Machine Works 
Lane, W. T., & Bro Peroxide of Sodium. 


Leigh, Evar toessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Lowe, 5. Pipe und Boiler Covering. 
Main Belt ng Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Morris & C : a 
Mur hy, E. W., & C Pipe Threading Machines. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. C Oster Mfg. Ct 


Philadelphia Drying Machir Cc 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Richardsor 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
ros Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Schaellibau >t Walworth Manufacturing C 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler C Plastic Cement. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co Griffin Roofing Co. 








ee ee _ _ —_ ” Pneumatic Conveying. 
Ward & Vandegrift —See Ventilating. 
Walworth Manufacturing C Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Mineral Wool. Power Plant Engineers (Steam Elec- 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W tric and Water). 
Motors. Roberts & Abbott Co. 


——Gee Mlectric Motors. Power Transmission Machin- 

Napping Machinery. ery. 

American Napping Machine C American Drying Machinery Co 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks American Mfg. Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co American Pulley Co. 

Gessner, David Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Jones, Lewis. Evans, G. Frank. 

Leigh, Evan A Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Noils (Silk). Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co 
Malcolm Mills Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Oil and Waste Saving Ma- Reeves Pulley Co. 

chines. Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Oil & Waste Saving Machine C Schofield, Wm., Co. 

7 Sellers, William, & Co. 

OWelnnth Manufacturing ‘ Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Oils. Preparatory — (Cor. 

— on). 
Sut grr ag Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. Kitson Machine Co. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. Leigh, Evan A. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant C Riley, Cc. E., Company. ‘ 
Stephenson Mfg. Co Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Zurn, O. F., Co Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. : Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine C Gessner, David. 

Packings (Asbestos Steam). Hart, Charles. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Overseaming Machines. 


Mar. 1907 


Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Printing Machinery (Cloth). 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 

Pulleys. 

See Power Transmitting Machinery 

Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
United Water Improvement Co. 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Roofing Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 


Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
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GRIFFIN 
506 W. 26 ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


ROOFING COMPANY 


BADGER AND AVON AVE NEwarR*K 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 


ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE OVER CITY PRICES 
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RUBE 


area 


ROID ROOFING 


eR ORO ti ee 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The original weather-proof, elastic and acid-resisting roofing, 


the acid fumes 


Especially useful on saw 


heat and 


samples and booklet R. 


The Standard Paint Company, 1 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Rubber Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Sample Cards. 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co., The 
Seallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Boiler Works. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., 
Shoddies. 
—-See Wool Shoddies 
Shook (Box). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Shuttles. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Silk Mill Supplies. 


fot 
mearety 


Wks 


& Son 


Shuttles, Etc 


(Archur Birch 


Sons Co. 


Co. 


of dyehouses, etc. Highly fire-resisting. 
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In stock in all large cities. 


oth roofs outlast tin 





Silk Spinning Belting. 


Ulmer Leather Co 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 


Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 


Curtis & Marble 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Stubbs, Joseph. 

Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 


Machine Co. 





Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith 


Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mil 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Spinning Frames. 

—See Cotton Machinery 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 


Howard & Bullough Americar M 
chine Co 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring C 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 


Spool and Bobbin Machinery. 


Defiance Machine Works 

Murkland, J. W. 
Spools. 

—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 


Diamond Textile Machine Works 


Draper Company. 


Watt, I. A., & Co. Easton & Burnham Machine C 
Silk Nolls. Tuindsay, Hyde & Co 
Faweett, Hughes. Payne, George W., & © 
Alphabetical Advertising Index. with 





and 


the 
Contains no tar. 


Ya . 
Resists Pane 


iron. Let us send you 


Sole Manufacturers. 


William Street. New York. 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boilers. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler 
Insurance Co. 


Inspection & 


| Steam Boxes. 


Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co 

American Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Steel Frame Construction. 


Co 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works 


tuth Machine Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
—See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Ce 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 








Machinery, 


page numbers, follows this list. 
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Finishing Machinery 

Textile Schools. 

—See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 

——See Labeling Machines 
Tiering Machines. 

Economy Engineering Co 
Time Checks. 

American Railway Supply C« 
Trade Mark Stamps. 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


Tracking. 
Salvator Transfer, 


Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
Turbines. 

—See Water Wheels. 


Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Inc. 


Drouve, G., Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Birocco Engineering Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Ventilators. 
Irwin, Thos. W Mfg. Cx 
Warpers. 
Company. 


Entwistle, T. C., Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Warp Stop Motions. 


American Textile Appliances Co 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 





Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Warp Tying Machines 

matic). 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
United Water Improvement Co 
Water Towers. 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever Oswald Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool. 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Woo) Oil Compound Co. 


(Auto- 


Ltd. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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| Wooland Waste Dusters. 














A. D. LITTLE. ARTHUR D. LITTLE 











cae s CHEMICAL 
H. J. Skinner Chemical Expert and Engineer CONTROL 
H.S = a 93 Broad St., BOSTON OF 
F. A. Olmste 
Cc. F. Sammet Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main gage 
C. Pinkerton Specialists i tl AND 
W. Wiggins wepeciaiists in 1e PROCESSES 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’'s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


| Wool Combing Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks; 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. *., & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Wool, a Process 
or. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son 
Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Ofl Compound Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Yarns (Asbestos). 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
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GUT CORDS 


are stronger than 
or rawhide and more flexible 
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leather 










latest 












for prices- 


Manufacturer 





YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Ravine Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute an@d Ramie. 


Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Tierney, F. A 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 





For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 
or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut an:wers 
this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 


M. W. Wentworth 


of Gut 
Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 









Strings 





Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & © 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Mitchell, James E., & ‘ 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer, E. D., & Co 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons © 
Montgomery, J. R., & C 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

| Montgomery, J. R., & Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


chines. 


Richard 


municate with parties 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and «eep thoroughly up with the 
inprovements 


in Textile Ma- 
We should be pleased to com- 


contemplating 





Novelty Yarns, 
Noils, 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & C 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Tinsels, 
Kte. 


Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 


Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Speed & Stephenson 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 














Silk 
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DEVICES 





KIP-ARMSTRONG ELECTRICAL WARP STOP-MOTION 


Simplest, Safest, Surest and Most Practical in Operation. 


WESCOTT-POTTER SLIVER EVENER DRAWING MACHINE 


Eliminates Two Drawings— Reduces Floor Space 6624%.—Number of Operatives 50%. 


And Improves Quality. 


BATTEN-HAYES ADDITIONAL TOP STRIPPER 
For Revolving Flat Cards. 


Increases Cotton Carding Production 25 to 35% and Improves Quality. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


KIP =-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 


IRWIN 


Large Contracts Our Specialty | 


The Irwin Improved 
Structural Iron Sky- 
lights are especially 
adapted to buildings 
devoted to textile 
work. 

Thoroughly stand- 
ardized and flexible, 
they will admit of un- 
limited extension. 

Send us your speci- 
fications. 


Thos. W. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 800. 


Irwin Skylights are 
absolutely watertight, 
secure and compact, 
eliminating entirely 
any possibility of 
leaks, sweating or 
dripping. The biggest 
skylight contracts 
ever let have been 
filled with IRWIN 
SKYLIGHTS. 
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American Blower Co. ........... 265 


American Drying Machine Co. .. 20 
American Dyeing Machine Co... 29 


American Dyewood Co. .......... — 
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American Moistening Co. ....... 31 


American Napping Machine Co. 
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American Railway Supply Co. . 
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American Textile Appliances Co. — 
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Cresson, Geo. V., Co. ..ccccccccees 4b 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. .......sss0+ 21 
Crompton & Knowles 
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Crosby & Gre@GOry  ..cccccccccccece 197 


Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve 
Mfg. Co. 
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Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills .... 216 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Eddy & Street 
Ee Ss aa 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Evans, G. Frank 
Excelsior Knitting 

Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil 


Compound 
Oe te gi tie cinta etait AeA 

Fairbairn - Lawson-Combe-Bar- 
bour, Ltd. 

Fairhill Bleachery 

Fales, L. F. 

Farrell Foundry & Machine Co. 19 


Fawcett, Hughes .......cscccsccee 215 
EL... Na A Rb..acognoanescancns 194 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co. ........ 18 
Ferguson, John W. ........-.++++ 196 
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Telephone Connection. 


ieotiirers 


WASHINGTON ST 


Forw: 


». NEW YORK 


A textile clearing house 


for left-overs, 


remnants, 


odds and ends that manu- 


facturers, jobbers and selling agents wish to turn 


ovel quickly. Big or 


us. 


little 
Send samples and state quantities. 


lots, it’s all the same to 


eaebe ere 


rs: & DB, 


FEINGOLD 


37 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Engine-Stop Question Is Up Again 


You can settle it as you have before, by saying No! 


But when a section of your neighbor’s fly 


wheel knocks the top off your stack, or your own driving belt breaks, or some of the 1o1 other 


things that cause fly wheel accidents occur, the engine-stop question will be up again—may be 


too late to be settled to your satisfaction. 


The MONARCH 


ENGINE-STOP and 


SPEED 


LIMIT system, installed on your engine, is the only satisfactory answer to the engine-stop ques- 


tion. 


The 


read “ 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 


Protection of a Monarch 


"sent free. 


That’s the onm/y way to settle the matter so it will séay settled. 


If you don’t believe it 


127 East 12th St., New York. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Have you ever thought how many links 
are necessary in a textile mill for the mechan- 
ical transmission of power by means of belts 
or ropes ? 


Have you ever considered how many of 
these links would be eliminated were your 
machinery individually driven by Westing- 
house electric motors? 

There are other reasons why electric 
drive is best adapted for textile machinery. 

Ask Westinghouse Electric. 








Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sales offices in all large cities. 


Save Your Wiping Waste and Oil 


OOK up the matter of the EXPENSE for 
OIL AND WIPING WASTE OR SILK 
WIPERS used in your Engine Room 
and Mill in general. 
q@oOur STEAM TURBINE EXTRACTOR will 
save over NINETY PER CENT of your WIP- 
ING WASTE and PRACTICALLY ALL 
THE OIL CONTAINED. A trial will con- 
vince you. Also used for EXTRACTINC THE 
OIL FROM THE SILF. WIPERS. 
@ Machines are now being adopted for this and 
other purposes by the LEAD{NG TEXTILE 
MILLS IN THE COUNTRY. One mill alone 
is getting 5 GALLONS of SPINDLE OIL from 
every 100 WIPERS. 
@It has NO DRIVING GEARS or small parts 
and occupies BUT LITTLE SPACE. 
@ Built in four sizes to meet the smallest and 
largest users. 


Write for Catalogue and trial proposition. 


Oil and Waste Saving Machine Co., 
ge gg rn 1307 Real Estate Trust Blidg., 


dirt in trap). G—Oil Trap. H—Cap Screws (for 


holding shell to base). I—Shell. J—Colamn. Philadelphia, Penna 
K—Base. L—Step Bearing. M—Brake. 
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CHAS. T. MAIN 


lar -cifice san 
Plans, Specifications and Formerly of Dean & Main. 


Superintencence tor = 
Construction Valuations and Reports 


ganization of Texle | Mil] Engineer and Architect, | piantstorsate, reotal, 


Plants, including Steam T 
axes orl 
and Water Power or Insurance, 


07 913 INTERNATIONAL Trust Co., BUILD'NG, 45 MILK Sr., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ecifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WILLIAM Ik... PUFF FER, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ation best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems 


Seemerortione, = sostieets GOSS & BRYCE 
Reports, for manu- ’ 


Specifications, ae ‘ Designing and Consulting 
Power Plants, uplicate an : : 
Mill and Factory Interchangeable Mechanical Engineers 


Equipments. Mechanism. 76 William Street, NEW YORK. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


The Roberts & Abbott Co. genni Castneien. 


“ 
CORPORATED | References made to s e of 
INCORPORATED) | MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the largest mill wamane te the 
~ Fs Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Engineers. Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 
Power Plants 


Steam, Electric and Water Power. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


YEOMANS & IRONSIDE 


COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
146 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT NEW YORK 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


ladelphia, Baltimore. Birmingham r 
Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty. 
Tried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


re er NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Woolen and Worsted Machine ee ee 
ALL SUPPLIES ry Machinery 


227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Send for list and state what is wanted. Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


One Piece wre 
Wheel 

in our Reversible fans, especially 

adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 


Get Catalogue 58 D. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Ys 
Faetory, Bucyrus, O. MAIN OFFICE :—Stewart and 25th, Chicago, 
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PATENTS CROSBY_& CRECORY, 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old’ South Building, Washington St., Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 
Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involy- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 


inventions and steam enginevcring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No ch 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. arge for 


I CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 
My New [lethod brings quick results. Send for booklet. 


0. J. HAEGLER, 14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


































Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 








Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 

New York, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 









MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted filachinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. He. HOOD 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 

















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 





New Screws made and 
old ones repaired and thoroughly case-hardened. 


tepairs and new parts for curled hairmachinery. Fallers 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
14 inch pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted 
Rollers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also 
Refiuting old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine. 


Warren’s Pulley Cover trans- 
mits all the power. 


A most effective and economical way to increase 
your output—run your machines up to their full 
capacity by making every belt transmit power all 
the time—Warren’s Pully Cover will do it and 
save the belt too. It has been reducing power 
cost in Textile Mills for nine years. 


Represented in the South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. 0, 












Send for list of users. 


The Warren Co., Mfgrs., 192 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Garlock Packing Co., Canadian Agents, Hamilton, Ont. 





Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILB WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, 


ETC. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 


Second Hand Machinery For Sale. 


1-40 end Huse Winder. 


1-40 end Lindsay & Hyde Winder 
1-30 end Lindsay & Hyde Winder. 
1-32 end Allen Skein Winder. 
1-48 end Allen Skein Winder. 


1-40 end Payne Spooler. 
1-52 end Payne Spooler. 
150 Payne Bobbins. 

9 Wishbone Ravelers. 


3 Every-other-stitch Ravelers. 

1-60 inch Davis & Furber Napper. 

2-72 inch Davis & Furber Nappers. 
1-54 inch McCreary Garment Brusher. 


1-36 inch McCreary Garment Brusher. 

1-36 inch McCreary omits Machine. 

15 Union Special Finishing Machines. 

2 Union Special Twin Needle Machines. 

1 Union Special Flat Bed Interlock M’chine. 

4 UnionSpecial sidewhee!l cylinder M’chines. 

2 Union Special Overseamers. 

5 Union Special Dewees Trimmers. 

12 Tompkins two cylinder knitting tables. 

12 Tiffany & Cooper Border, Drawer and 
Cuff Machines. 

An assortment of W. & W., Singer and W. 
& G. Sewing machines. 


1 Power driven rotary rib cutting machine 
1-28 inch Sanborn Paper Cutter. 

1 Foot Power Shirt Neck Marker. 

1 Bruce Power driven Band Folding Mac! 


ine. 

1-400 Light Dynamo. 

29-92 inch Knowles Looms 4 x 4 box. 

52 Knitting Machines. Scott & Wiliiams, N. 
& T., Stafford & Holt and 8. & F. makes, 
sizes 7 to 20 inches. 

25 Sleevers, McM. & W., Scott & Williams, 
N. & T., Stafford & Holt and Snyder & 
Fisher makes, sizes 4 1-4 to 4 3-4 inches. 


We are constantly receiving additions to this list and request inquiries on any wants in the second hand machinery line. 


Cc. 


2316 N. 


WOLFENDEN, 


Second Street, 


We are always pleased to quote prices and give full information promptly. 


Frank E. Kolb, Amsterdam, N. Y., Second Hand Machinery and Mill Supplies. 


Harding @Fancourt, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEALER IN 


YARN AND MACHINERY 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
and Cash Price. 


(1) Broadbent Coning Machine, 80 Spindles, 6 inch 
Cone or Tub.) From Skein or Cops. 


Send Samples 


FOR SALE. 
Drum 


FOR SATE. 
Fales & Jenks Combined Warp and Filling Twisters. 
1 Twister too Spindles. 
3 - 193 
1 ™ 150 
All with 7 in. Traverse 2 4 inch ring, 3 inch space, Rabbeth 
No. 94 Spindle with knee brakes, Creels Shigh. All in good con- 
dition, can be seen running at 


SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
3d and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rooms with Power for Rent. 


About 30,000 sq. ft. floor space, with power to 
suit. 


each 


Has always been used, and is especially 
adapted for textile purposes. 


B. S. ROY & SON, Worcester, Mass 


Desirable Manufacturing Sites 


adjoining direct lines, New York, 
Philadelphia and the West, 30 
miles from New York City on line 
of C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 
& Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley Railroads and 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. 


Write for particulars stating your 


requirements. 


Bound Brook Board of 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Trade, 


OILS and CHEMICALS 


Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE 


Manufacturing plants and sites on Delaware River 
and three railroads; suitable for all lines of work es- 


pecially textile. 
cessions made. 


Correspondence solicited and con- 
T. W. TRAINER & CO., 
Cambridge Building, Chester, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A one sett woolen mill, 3 story building. 
ket looms, new; two 6/4 looms, good. Equipped 
ready to run. 5 acres of land; water and steam 
power. 6 miles from 2 trunk lines of railroad. Ad- 
dress Frank E. Brown, Roanoke, Va. 


GIANT CAR MOVER 


Thousands of Testimonials 


2 blan- 


See 
The Railway 
Equipper 


See that sliding Wedge, it blocks 
the wheel. 


Our Monthly 
Publication 
Mailed Free 


Manufacturers price 
%3.00 each, cash with 
order or by express, C. 
oO. D. 


Detroit, Mich. 


B&R 
Patent 


M. MITSHKUN CO., 
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Financial Assistance to Manufacturing Corporation 
or Lumbermen desiring location 
2 Il=-2 Acres or more 


$6,000 per Acre 
Delaware River and Railroads 
J. F. Dieterich, 737 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








| FOR SALE. 
WANTED A Worsted Mill. 


Manufacturers to Make peroa hae te os 
° consisting of 1 rompton & Knowles 
Fleeced Undershirts for Export Broad Worsted Looms: also Winding, 


@ There is a large market in China for | Spooling, Warping, Dyeing and Finishing 


these goods. The undershirts are used in 












small sizes; some open in front like the Machinery,— in first class condition. 
coat shirt; some half way open. They re : . oe 1A; , 
run sbout #536 inches long, #5 inches Will sell Machinery and rent buildings, 
across the chest, sleeves 18 inches, have Power Plant, etc., if desired. Good chance 
pearl buttons down the front, and are 5 i ‘ 

made similar to a boy’s undershirt. To for a practical man. Location unsurpassed 
any manufacturer who desires to enter into for help, transportation and market. Ad- 
an arrangement for manufacturing these 

goods a sample will be sent. I am famil- dress R. R. Street & Co., 184 Washington 
iar with this market and will be pleased * Via Sn 

to givefull particulars to interested parties. St., Chicago. 


C. M. Horch, 12 Canale Slip, New York. COTTON MILL WANTED. 


Advertiser might be interested in 


| cli Mill R proposition to buy well-located mill 
A Sp én id | {0 ent of from 5,000 to 10,000 spindles 
either yarn or cloth, provided the 
A Nak os al . | machinery equipment was good 
case mnill i ninety by fifty feet and eve: eaten and the price right. Northern mill 
igh, brick lined and equipped with Grinnell ; : 
Sprinklers. Connected with the mill is a brick preferred, but no objection to the 
lined Boiler House with a new 8o H. P. Boiler, South. Address “ Proposition, 
a Picker House, Dye House and Dry House. care of Textile World Record, 


The mill is run by water but has a new 35 Boston. Mass. 
H. P. Engine to use if necessary and is wired 


Mute Wateh Clocks “88? N88" MACHINERY AGENCY WANTED. 


Apply to Cole Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. WANTED—Agency for first class manufacturer of Tex- 
' tile Machinery and Appliances, by young man (Swiss) with 

technical and mechanical education. Well acquainted with 
j © eo, sA Ri Ee the best manufacturers of silk and cotton fabrics in Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria and Italy. Address “ Energetic,” 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

























Two Noble Combs in good work- —-. 
ing order. Can be seen running. Manufacturing Building For Sale. 
. » ™~ ° - . rer 200 horse power, water and ste > fe on 
S. B. & B. W. Fleischer, Inc., 25th | 9c" Pipea ter steam heat, gus, automatic. sprinkler, 

. . sp To close estate wi be sold very, very cheap. o 
and Hamilton Sts., Phila., Pa. etey terms, Box 152, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 7") 


200 


Accounts Wanted. 
ftices and 
yds na p open 


We have good connections, 
experience in handling dry 
ure represent any good firms 
ut of goods: ribbons, silks, velvets, 
1 lties. for Penna Will furnish ref- 

Ware & Company, Manufacturers’ Agents 
alnut St., Philadelphia 


Superintendent Wants Position. Position as su- 
erintendent or foreman in knitting mill, manufac- 
iri ewe golf jackets, toques, cotton-wool 
no hosiery. Twenty-eight years’ experience. 
temperate. Rest of references. Address 

i 
Wanted. A reliabls 
hares if finishing r« 
One who i ipabl: 
the proper productior 
one who thorougnhls 
ng machines. especially 
nachines, as on these 


to 


} r 


iters 


and 


nom 


practical man 
of knit goods 
handling help, getting out 
ind nicely finished work; 
understands the care of finish- 
the various style Merrow 
particular machines he must 
be an expert Unless a thorough, practical man on 
Merrow machines, he could not hold the position 
We have the right position for the right man. Ad- 
dress H. V. Wentze! Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa 


Wanted Boss Knitter 
wool and cotton ribs 
tile World Record, 


to take 
factory 


o7 


capable 
Address 
Boston. 


of looking after 
“Boss,” care Tex- 


Wanted an Experienced Weaver. 

Can have a chance to start for himself. Address 
New York Corduroy Mill, 432 East 71st Street, New 
York City. 


Selling Agent 
With Established Trade 


wishes to take interest in going worsted plant or join 
practical manufacturer as designer in starting small 
dress goods mill. State full particulars. Address 
‘* Established,’ care Textile World Record, Boston. 


WW AM™N TED. 
diameter, 


state 


2% and 2% 
for children’s. 
cash price. 


4% automat 


hosiery machine 
what guage, 


vhose make and lowest 
Address, Box 41, Barnesville, Ga. 
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ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 


Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
receiving higher pay as a result of studying with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Their 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed. 
ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted solely to teaching Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design- 
ing of Fatrics 


Extended and Revised Instruction Papers and 
n set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference, 


Stop and consider how you can increase your 
knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay 
and perform more congenial work by taking one of 
the following fifteen complete, concise, practical 
I. C. 8S. Textile Courses, 


Complete Cotton Manufacturing 

Cotton Carding and Spinning 

Cotton Warp Preparation and 
Plain Weaving 

Fancy Cotton Weaving 

Cotton Carding, Spinning and 
Plain Weaving 

Yarn Reeling. Winding 
Warping 

Complete Textile Designing 

Theory of Textile Designing 


Cotton Designing 
Woolen and Worsted Designing 
Complete Woolen Manufactur 


ing 

Woolen Carding and Spinning 

Worsted Warp Preparation and 
Weaving 

Woolen Carding, Spinning and 
Weaving 

Woolen Warp Preparation and 
Weaving 

WRITE TO 


c. P. BROOKS, Principal 


International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 


Box 836. New Bedford, Mass., 
for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 500 I. ©. 8. Textile 
Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 
address, city and state. 

You can now buy our library of textile information 
without becoming a student; inquire for prices. 


and 


~ 
WV AN TED. 

First class boss weaver superintendent for broad silk mill. Must 
be thoroughly experienced with English looms, hard silk warps, and 
handling help. State 1eference and salary. Address * Broad,” 
eare Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee 


Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 


average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 


There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


Price 75 Cents 


purchaser. 


Published by T ORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREEi 


BOSTON, MASS 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men 
is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He would be 
r'eased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent, Assistant or overseer of carding 
in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 29 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on shirting, 
sateens, print cloths, satin and Marcella quilts, fa- 
miliar with Saco & Pettee, Whiton, Mason, Lowell, 
Kitson, Woonsocket, Providence, Crompton & 
Knowles machines. Good references. 3872, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent Woolen or knitting mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 40 years of age, American, 
married. Has had a wide experience on all kinds 
of woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with the 
American and English machinery. Good references 
3882, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent and designer or over- 
seer of dressing in a worsted mill. Position wanted 


by a man 31 years of age, German, married. 
Worked on kerseys, beavers, chinchillas, coverts, 
venetians, broadcloths, flannels and carriage 
cloths. Could be employed at once and at moderate 
salary. Good references. 3893, Textile World 
Record 


Agent, or Supt. and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married and American. 
Is experienced on fancy worsteds, woolen kerseys, 
thibets, overcoatings and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3574, Textile World Record. 


Supt. of a Woolen Mill, or Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 63 years of age, German. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of worsted, fancy and _ piece 
dyes, kerseys, beavers, flannels and robes. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of woolen machinery. Good 
references. 3583, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a man 28 years 
of age. married and American. Has worked Ker- 
seys, broadcloths, venetians, repellants, coverts, 
wool and cotton. and shoddy mix goods. Is famil- 
iar with Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber 
cards, mules, and operators, and Crompton & 
Knowles looms. First class references. 3568, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent of small woolen mill. Piece dyed 
goods, thibets, Venetians, meltons, etc. 3114, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent and designer, or over- 
seer of weaving. Position wanted by a man 37 
years of age; married; American. Has worked on 
all classes of woolen and worsted goods, ladies’ 
and men’s wear, both fancy and piece dyes. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3605, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 88 years of age; married; worked on 
men’s wear fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, over- 
coatings and dress goods. Good references. 3056. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets. 
linings, ete. Understands stock mixing. picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Wanted, the Right Party 





to build and manage a knitting factory who has one-half 
he capital necessary; will furnish the remainder, and have 
a fine water power for that purpose located in a small] 
village in Wisconsin. Good shipping point. M.C. Phillips, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendency, or overseer and designer of cot- 
ton and raw silk mill. wanted by a practical man 
31 years of ag vh understands the business 
thoroughly. Was 16 years’ experience here and in 
Germany and two years Textile School. Best of 
references given Address “Platt,” Textile 
World Record. Fostor. 


Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings, sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed. Age 35; 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record 


Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with ail kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill or overseer. Han- 
dled all kinds and numbers in yarn mills, cloth 
mills, colored warps, etc. Speeder, warper, spooler 
and spinner in the family. Age 48; American; 
married. 3219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
— Age 44; married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Superintendent or Carder and Spinner. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on all kinds of regular white 
goods and grain bags, and is familiar with cotton 
and cotton waste stock. Is familiar with Kitson & 
Atherton pickers, Biddeford and English frames, 
revolving roller and top flat cards, Biddeford, 
Whitin and Lowell. Good references. 3624, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton or woolen yarn mill or 
shoddy plant. Position wanted by a man 50 years 
of age, who has had a wide experience in the man- 
ufacture of yarns. Understands all makes of cot- 
ton and woolen machinery, also held position as 
superintendent in large knitting mills, and is 
familiar with the American makes of knitting 
machines. First-class recommendations. $249, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a bleachery or print works o: 
assistant superintendent. Position wanted by a 
man. 38 years of age, an American, married 
Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods. F 
miliar with all kinds of machinery used in han! 
ling these goods. Now employed First class 
recommendations. 3724, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass 


Superintendent or Superintendent and Designer 
{n a cotton mill. Familiar with all lines of colored 
and cotton tickings, denims, shirtings, ginghams, 
lappet and dress goods. Worked on English and 
American machinery. 36 years of age, married 
First-class recommendations. 3331, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent or Overseer of Carding in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kind of 
goods made in a fine goods mill. First class ref- 
erences. 3489. Textile World Record. Boston. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 
many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Assistant Designer. rosition wanted by a 
young man 20 years of age. Has had two 
experience as assistant designer and pattern 
on fancy worsted and piece dyed 


ye ars’ 


veaver Worked 
Looking for a position where he can advance him- 
self. First class references 3877, Textile World 
Record 

Designer or Assistant Superintendent. 
wanted by a man 24 years, single 
wool, worsted, single and double cloth, high and 
low grade stock Has had experience in some of 
the leading mills, and can be employed at short 
notice Good references 3878, Textile World 
Record 

Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on cassimeres, cheviots, coverts, out- 
ing rain coatings, piece dyes and has had some 
experience on worsteds. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3625, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress gece, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar. 
ried. 32865, Textile World Record. 

Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English, 
married. Experienced in this country and Eng- 
land. Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, 
broadcloths, etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill 
closed, and wants place at once. Good references. 
3140, Textile World Record. 

Assistant Designer. Position wanted by a man 
21 years of age, American. Is a graduate of the 
Lowell Textile School, and has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods, woolen and worsted dress goods 
and men’s wear. First-class references. 3649, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

er. Position wanted by an American, 28 
years of age and married. orked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties, etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms and Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. Good references. 3482, Textile World 


Record, Boston. 
DYERS. 


Position 
Has worked on 


Bleacher and Dyer of cotton knit goods. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 27 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on web dyeing and bleach- 
ing, also garnet dye and bleaching, aniline black 
on hosiery. Will not go south. Good reference. 
3763, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, American, married Has worked 
on cotton and worsted yarns and worsted piece 
dyes Good references Could take position at 
once 3886, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
39 years, American, married. Has worked on union 
and wool kerseys, cotton warp, meltons, raw stock, 
cotton yarns, worsted yarns, piece dye. Will not 
zo West, South or Canada. Good references. 
3,888 Textile World Record 

Dyer. Age 33; Scotch; unmarried Worked on 
every kind of woolen cloth, serges, meltons. shoddy 
worsted and woolen yarn, ete. Wants $5.50 per 
day. will 3064, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Dyer or Chemist. 


not go South. 


Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, yarns and piece, corduroy, plushcs 
and velveteens Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines for bleaching, dyeing or printing. Capable 
of taking charge of bleaching, dyeing and printing 
First-class references; German-American; 40 years 
of age. 3311. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing or Chemist. 24 years of age, 
with experience on wool, shoddies of all kinds and 
rags. On knitting yarns and knit goods. Under- 
stands Klander & Weldon’s skein dyers and stock 
machines Will go anywhere for good position. 
Would accept second hand position in large mill 
3399, Textile World Record, Boston 


Mar. 1907 


KNITTERS, 


Superintendent or Overseer of Knitting. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 35 years of age, American, 
married. Has worked on all kinds of goods made 
on spring needle machines, specialty fleeced lined 
goods. Familiar with Thompkins Bros., Campbell, 
Clute, Cooper & Wildman latch needle. Good ref- 
erences. 3867, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 37 years of age, single. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool and cotton, both 
winter and summer underwear. Is familiar with 
all kinds of knitting machines. First-class refer- 
ences. Can be employed in about a week's notice. 
3844, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man, 
29 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ golf jackets, 
wool and cotton ribbed underwear and wool over- 
shirts. Familiar with McMichael, Wildman, Scott 
& Williams, Stafford & Holt, Leighton, Fisher, Nye 
& Tredick, Lamb, Campbell & Clute machinery. 


Good references. 3846, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting on Lamb knitting machines. 
Position wanted by a man, 28 years of age, single. 
Has worked on ladies’, men’s, children’s full fash- 
ioned cotton, wool, merino, silk custom work un- 
derwear. Is familiar with Lamb knitting machines 
and some experience on Champion. Could accept 
a position at once. Good references. 3856, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting in hosiery mill. Worked 
on wool, cotton and worsted plated hosiery. Fa- 
miliar with the old National, Electric, Mayo, Camp- 
bell, Standard, Branson & Hepworth loopers; Mc- 
Michael & Wildman ribbers. Good references 
3859, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or Overseer of knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 45 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of ladies’ and men’s under- 
wear, flat and ribbed, cotton, woolen, worsted. Fa- 
miliar with Campbell & Clute, Wildman, Scott & 
Williams, and Cooper machines, also sewing ma- 
perro first class references. 3876, Textile world 
Record. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
29 years of age, married. Worked on fleece lined. 
balbriggans, mercerized cotton, fancy worsted. 
wool merino nets, heavy and light weight ribbed 
work. Familiar with Campbell £ Clute, Tompkins 
Bros., Bromley & Crane, latch needle, Scott & Wil- 
liams, Nye & Tredick, Fisher, and Wildman ma- 
chines. Good references. 3881, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Latch Needle Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, single. Has 
worked on almost all grades of stitchers of ladies’ 
and gents’ cotton and worsted underwear. Familiar 
with Scott & Williams, Wildman, Snyder, Nye & 
Tredick, Stafford & Holt and Fisher machines. Can 
take a position at short notice. Good references 
3873, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting. American, 31 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in knitting room as sec- 
end hand and overseer. Worked on men’s gauze 
underwear, and on plain woolen and plush work. 
ae position in the East. 2350, Textile World 

ecord. 


Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 55 years of age. Is experienced 
on all kinds of wool and merino underwear. Is 
familiar with all kinds of knitting machinery. 
Suen Seeerenaee. 3620, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties, and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. Good references. 
3637, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 43 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on all classes of knit underwear, in- 
cluding fleece lined. Is familiar with Tompkins, 
Cooper, Snyder & Fisher oe machines. Good 
references. 3645, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 
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__ FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Has 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plaids and 
stripes, in all departments of the finishing room. 
Is familiar with Butterworth finishing machinery. 
po gy lana 3638, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, ass. 


Foreman of Finishing or Calenders. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Has worked on pocketings, silesias, sat- 
teens, linings, etc. Calender and Schreiner finishes 
a@ specialty. Understands all kinds of calenders, 
Buttes stretchers, stenters, dampers, mangles, etc. 
Good references. 3490, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing or asst. supt. woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, cotton 
warp, unions, etc. Familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3875, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 29 years of age, not married. Worked 
on all kinds of dress goods, face finish worsteds, 
cheviots and piece dyeing. Familiar with Parks 
& Woolson, Hunter and all kinds of American ma- 
chinery. Has good references. 3476, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican, finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods, first class ref- 
erence. Can take position at once. 3706, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton worsteds, fancy and 
piece dyed worsteds and woolens. Is familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3642, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 33 years of age, 
married, with experience on beaver, kersey, cassi- 


mere, covert, thibet, worsted, dress goods, govern- 
ment goods, etc. Understands Curtis & arble, 
Park 4 Woolson machines. 3402, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. American, first-class in 
every respect, with good references, wants posi- 
tion. Is accustomed to all classes woolen and 
worsted goods and all kinds of machinery used in 
his work. 33838, Textile World Record. 

Overseer Finishing, or Stock Dyeing and Finish- 
ing. Worked on Union cassimeres, satinets, all 
wool cassimeres, cheviots, dress goods, meltons and 
kerseys; 39 years of age; single; Scotch, with first- 
class reference from past employers. 3449, Textile 
World Record. 

Boss Finisher. Worked on broadcloth, cheviots, 
kerseys, coverts, thibets, meltons, piece dyes and 
dress goods. Familiar with all kinds of finishing 
machinery; prefers a position in Massachusetts. 
Age 28; American; first-class references. 3046, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 41 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on fancy cassimeres, unions, kerseys, 
cloakings, dress goods, friezes, cheviots, thibets, 
worsteds, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 2677, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age. Married and American. Has 
worked on kerseys, broadcloths, thibets, meltons, 
fancy worsteds, piece dyes, cassimeres, flannels, 
and dress goods. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3576, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 





} 





COTTON WEAVERS. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sh ngs, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not On a 
= per ee ae Textile World Record. 

verseer o otton Weaving. American, 45 years 
of age, with 26 years’ experience on plain deoote 
ings, sateens and twills as fixer, second hand and 


overseer. Able and temperate. Wants position 
the East. 3439, Textile World Record. . on 


Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a cotton 
mill. _Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton goods, both plain and fancy. Familiar with all 
kinds of looms, Whitin, Coburn, Mason, Northrup 
drop boxes, Stafford, Crompton dobbies. Good ref- 
erence. 3228, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wantea 
by a man, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, Whitin. 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms. Prefers a posi- 
tion in the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. : 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 39 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plain and 


fancy. On English, Colvin, Mason, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Could take a position at two weeks’ 
notice. First class recommendations. 3735, Textile 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and =e. from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. amiliar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
— ee. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 

n, ss. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods, lappets and plain 

oods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason, 

rompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer Ring and Mule Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 45 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all kinds of cotton, both fine, 
coarse from 1s to 200s. All kinds of cotton spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3850, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married and 
American. Has work on cotton yarns from 208 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 36516, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 











Position 


ton, Mass. 

Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and web draw- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
widower. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods. 
Has a boy working in the card room and a girl in 
the cloth room. Could be employed in a week's 
notice. Will not go South. Good references. 3891, 


Textile World Record. 

Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc. 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery. 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning, Spectina, Warping. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, married. 
American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, from 20s to 120s. Is familiar with Fales & 
Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, and Lowell 
spinning machinery. Good references. 1788, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
ee good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
nd fancy looms. Has good references. 36501, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 

man 44 years of age, American, married. 
rked on worsted and woolen goods of all kinds, 

o dress Has one spooler, one sewer and 
family. Could take position at 
ort notic \ not go West, South, New Jersey, 
N vy York « Canada rences 3887, Tex- 
tile World Record 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 
by a man 37 years, married, American 
on worsted and woolen goods of all kinds on men 
ind women’s wear Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles loon Could take position at once at rea- 
sonable wages Good references. 3874, Textile 
World Record 

Overseer of Woolen Wenving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres. men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar with 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 
First-class references. 1790, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Wenving, or weaver and designer 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc., wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings. shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 39 years of age, American, married. Covld 
take a position at short notice. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods. First class 
recommendations 3727, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 40 years of age, married, an American. 
Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all kinds. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Woolea Boxs Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
28 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American, married, worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer and 
Jacquard looms, first class recommendation. 3694, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
84 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
en cotton goods, cassimeres, fancy worsteds, and 
all kinds of woolen goods. Is familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good references, 
3687, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
41 years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
wool and worsted goods of all descriptions, and is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles and Crompton 
Thayer looms. First-class references. 3634, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age. American. Has worked on 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3601, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods and felts. Is familiar with all makes of 


American and English carding machinery. Good 


references. 3636, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
go West or Canada. Could be employed at short 
notice. Good references Address 3868, Textil 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 382 years of age, American, married 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, both hig! 
and low grades and hosiery. Familiar with Ameri 
can and English carding machinery. Good refer 
ences 3883, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 53 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on American and Enelish carding machines, and 
familiar with all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
hoddy mixes. Could take position within one 
week's notice Good references. 3890 Textile 
World Record 


Second Hand in woolen card room Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age. Worked on all 
kinds of stock. Could be employed at short notice 
Good references. 389, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding (in medium size 
mill) or second hand (in large mill). Position 
wanted by a man 24 years of age. French-Ameri- 
ean Worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool 
shoddy mixes Eleven years’ experience in card 
room Good references 3880, Textile World 
tecord 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in a 
large mill. Position wanted by a man, 40 years of 
age, American, married. Has worked on all kinds 
of stock. cotton, wool and shoddy. Wants a posi- 
tion in the New England States only. Good refer- 
ences. 3869, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. American, 36 years of age, 
with 6 years’ experience as overseer. Has been 
working in large mills in Massachusetts and brings 
good references. Worked on all grades wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes. Good manager of help and 
would consider a first-class second hand’s position. 
3375, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding in Small Mill, or Second 
Hand in Large Mill. Position wanted by a young 
man with good references, worked in woolen and 
knitting mills on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
—_ ow all kinds of stock. 36938, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. Is 
familiar with Cleveland, Lombard and Davis & 
Furber carding machinery. Good references. 3652 
Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
54 years of age, English, married, has worked om 
all kinds of stock from the highest to the lowest, 
also knitting yarns. First class references from 
leading mills where employed. Could take posi- 
tion at once. 3695, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted hy a man 40 years of age, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy. and all numbers of yarn from 7/8 to 8 run. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bas- 
sett, Lombard, and Cleveland carding and spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3577, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and all numbers of 
yarn. Is familiar with Davis & Furber. Johnson 
& Bassett, Furbush, and Bridesburgh carding and 
spinning machinery. Good references. 3580, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarn and stock. Familiar 


with D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good reference. 
3818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning in woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. 
Worked on cassimeres, tweeds, ladies’ dress goods, 
blankets, mackinaws, flannels and carriage cloths, 
D. & F. cards and mules and Johnson and Bassett 
mules. Would prefer a position in the west or 
middle west. 3464. Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy. Familiar with the D. & — > i 
Brother Operators, Dancroft and Wright machines. 


Good reference. 3794, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer Woolen Spinning. Position wanted by 
a man 31 years, single. Has worked on cassimeres, 
blankets, hosiery. and all grades of fine woolen. 
Won't go to Main or Canada. Could take position 
at once. Good references. 3892, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 42 years, American. Worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, woolen, shoddy mixes. Has had 





14 years’ experience as overseer. Familiar with 
D. & F., G. & B. and Brotherheads. Could take po- 
sition at once. Good references. 3879, Textile 


World Record. 


Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 41 years of age, American, married; 
worked on all kinds of wool, cotton shoddy mixed 
goods, from one to five run. Familiar with D. & F., 
J. & B. and Bridesburg spinning machines. Good 
a 3755, Textile World Record, 

oston. 


; COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or second hand posi- 
tion in a good mill. Position wanted by a man, 42 
years of age, English, married. Worked on all 
classes of cotton goods. Familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery. Good references. 3843, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 33 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on carded and combed hosiery yarn, col- 
ored yarns and warps. Familiar with American 
carding and combing machinery. Good references, 
3864, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or Supt. of Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, mar- 
ried, worked on all kinds of cotton goods and all 
the different American carding machinery, good 
reference. 3699, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding in a large mill or 
earder and spinner in a small mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 35 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on white and colored work, both 
fine and coarse numbers. Familiar with all kinds 
of carding machinery. Good referemce. 3784, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cassimeres, flannels, 
overcoatings, knickerbockers, blankets and carpet 
yarns. Is familiar with American and English 
cards and Davis & Furber and English mules. Good 
references. 3539, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Moss. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


: Overseer of Tenters. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
cotton, worsted and dress goods. Has had 12 years’ 


experience in this class of work and is familiar 
with the Granger & Phenix pin and clip frames. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 3885, Textile World Record. 


Roller Coverer, or Overseer of Roller Covering. 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, mar- 
ried. Has had a wide experience on all kinds of 
rollers used in woolen or worsted mills. Is famil- 
iar with the different methods of roller covering. 
Good references. 3662, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
38 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of worsteds and woolens, dress goods, etc. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber. Good references 
3663, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Wanted: Situation as office manager or book- 
keeper by a capable man of long experience. Can 
take entire charge, or will accept any position pay- 
ing a fair salary if in line of advancement. Good 
references. 3521, Textile World Record. 

Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age. 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Bleaching and Finishing. Position 
wanted by a Scotchman, 42 years of age, married. 
Thoroughly experienced in bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods, linens, etc. 18 years’ experi- 
ence in England, Scotland and United States. First 
class references from mills where employed. 3485, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Beetling Department. Position 
wanted by a man, 43 years of age, married, Irish. 
Has had ten years’ experience on cotton goods in 
this country, twelve years’ experience on linen 
goods in Ireland. Has worked on cotton goods of 
all counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 32, also handled 
all kinds of beetling machines. Will not go South 
or Canada. Good reference. 3807, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


MORE MONEY 


FOR TEXTILE WORKERS 


Why plod along from day to day at a small 























salary? Why spend your life—from boy- 
hood to old age—as a common “hand?” 
Others have advanced from positions simi- 
lar to yours and are now Overseers, Super- 
intendents or Designers. You can do the 
same. Do not wait for a “ pull” to secure a 
better position—get the ability and the 


position is bound to come. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Our Textile Courses are the most thorough—the 
most pr actical—courses taught in this country. 
They are taught in such a simple way that it takes 
very little of your spare time to master them, Our 
course in Knitting is the only one in the country, if 
notin the world. Many other courses. 


We can qualify you for any of the following posi- 
tions. Write for our Special Textile Builetin. 


Woolen and Worsted Supt.—Wookle n and Worsted 
Designer—Boss Woolen and Worsted Spinner — 
Boss Woolen and Worsted Carder—Boss Finisher 
—Boss Weaver—Boss Dyer—Cofton Yarn Supt.— 
Cotton Designer— Boss Cotton Spinner—Boss Cot 
ton Carder—Cloth Examiner—U, S. Inspector— 
Buyer-—Knitting Mill Supt.—Boss Knitter 


AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, - * = = ” ILLINOIS 
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Write for prices on 
“PLYMOUTH” 
Manila and Sisal 


baling rope. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING? 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 


Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 
the power plant and its adaptability 
to increased demands affects largely 
the question of growth for the 
whole factory. 


The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope drives as a means 
of distributing power. 


Our book on ‘* Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 
mission. Sent free to power plant owners. 


Plymouth 


Cordage Co. 


North Plymouth Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Cotton Market. 





The movement of cotton into sight has been on 
record scale during the last month and the total in 
sight is now more than 1,300,000 bales in excess of 
the largest previous amount in the history of cot- 
ton production. In spite of this extraordinary sit- 
uation the demands from domestic as well as for- 
eign manufacturers have maintained prices and the 
month closes at a satisfactory advance. 

The splendid position enjoyed by manufacturers 
of cotton goods all over the world and a consump- 
tion limited only by the available operatives to run 
the machinery is undoubtedly responsible for the 
firmness and slight advance in price. 

The predictions that the movement into sight 
must show a large decrease have 
On account of the 


been unfounded. 
average low grade of the crop. 
competition is keenest for the higher grades 
not so much haste 
ments on the lower grades. 

mates higher than 


and 
there is in covering require- 
More total crop esti- 
thirteen million bales are heard 
than lower figures. 


The movement into sight since September 1 is 
estimated by the Chronicle as 10,581,089 bales, as 
compared with 8,472,743 bales in 1906; 9,262,864 





Phone Connections. 


The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 
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bales in 1905; 8,577,559 bales in 1904; 8,7 7 bales 


in 1903; and 8,624,385 bales in 1902. 
— — — 


Georgia, La Grange. The 
are to erect a new addition, 
considerable new machinery 
drawing apparatus, will be 


North Carolina, Pilot Mountain. The Marion 
Warehouse has been purchased by F. H. Cham- 
berlain, of Winston-Salem, who will remodel and 
equip the building as a cotton mill. It is expected 
to begin operations about July Ist with about 100 
people. 


Dixie Cotton Mills 
53 by 80 feet, in which 
, including slashers and 
installed. 


Rhode Island, Valley 


Falls. The Waypoyset 
Mills, capitalized at 


$50,000, have leased quarters 
in the Naushon Co.’s mill and are manufacturing 
silk and cotton fabrics, with equipment of 100 
looms. This plant was formerly known as the 
Hays Textile Co., with post office address, Paw 
tucket. Product is sold direct. 


WONALANCET ComPANyY 


NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 


Manufacturers of a superior grade of 


CARDED COTTON) 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 
To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 


WOOLEN MILLS 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Bercstized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Happy the Man Who Knows and 
Knows That He Knows; Less Happy, 
Tho’gh Wise, He Who Does Not Know 
and Knows That He Does Not Know.” 


Those qualities which enables 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


to produce unusually desirable results for one mill will also enable it to 


repeat these successes in other mills. 


There are a number of mills who are quietly reaping benetits afforded 
them by Wyandotte Textile Soda. Then there are many others to whom 
the good qualities of Wyandotte Textile Soda are unknown. The latter 
mills realize that some of their competitors are getting a little better finish, 
a brighter, cleaner color, etc. The difference is just enough, other things 
being equal, to give the competitor the business. 
ed canine le Meas tok Why this advantage? Mr. Mill Man, you are 


your own worst enemy. Don’t drag along and think 


‘6 ” 
Woandotte luck against you, but investigate the facts for your- 


for the truth of these statements, but we do say to 
you that we will gladly have one of our expert dem- 


onstrators visit your mill and show you. 


If he cannot satisfy you of the superiority of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda the demonstration will cost 


self. We do not ask you to accept our word alone 
; 


steenaiiemaiia you nothing. If he does show you you will be more 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, | 


Wyandotte, RKB. 


soc * of those who know that they know. 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 


anxious to use it than we are to have you. Be one 
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The Wool Market. 





With the favorable outlook in the goods market, 
the probability of a better demand for woolen as 
the increased needs of the 
knitters, and withal, no prospect of any marked in- 


well as worsted fabrics, 
crease in source of supply, the owners of wool are 
not worrying. In the latter part of February and 
early in this month many mills were on the market 
buying for immediate requirements, and covering 
future needs with a feeling of confidence that pres- 
ent purchases will show no loss. 

There has been more activity in fleece wool than 
for some time, and a large movement in fine me- 
dium and territory and Australian. 
likely 


Any change in 


prices is much more to be upward than 


down. 


















CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 
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News from the West indicates that the growers’ 


combination is 


11 
selling 


effect. 


not likely to have much 
In the event of falling prices it might en- 
deavor to sustain them, but with a strong demand 
from the East there seems to be little occasion for 
artificial support. 

On the other hand there seems to be no dispo- 
sition to contract 
prices. 


ahead for tl 
The early Arizona clip 


clip at exorbitant 
s moving at former 
The 
news from the West that there had been an 
unprecedented loss of sheep through the severity 


prices, the clean cost figuring about 62 cents. 
early 


of the winter seems to be unfounded. 

One feature of the past month has been the ar- 
Australian wool, al- 
of which is for manufacturers’ account on 


rival of large shipments of 
most all 


orders. 





RADE 15 DEMANDING NOW SHRINKABLE WOOL 


BECAUSE THE 
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GET 





WORKING A 
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REVOLUTION 





For information write 
CHARLES H. HEYER 
REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


DALING PRESOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, 








ENUCKELE JOINT. 





HYDRAULIC, 


Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. ** this” * 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE M'F’G CO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS , | 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘*1906” Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 








A Crosby Indicator 


In the Hands of a Competent Man Will Increase the Efficiency of 


Your Plant and Cut Down Your Coal Bill. Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 






















Write for Pop Safety Valves 











Recording Gages 
Catalogue. Pressure and Vacuum Gages Single Bell Chime Whistles 
. Water Relief Valves Feed Water Regulators 
RADE AR Blow-off Valves Lubricators—Oil Cups 
Rubber Pump Valves Gage Glass, Water Gages, Etc. 





CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Office and Works: 


Stores: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON BOSTON, 










MASS, 















Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Eastern Cotton Yarn Market. «= =—=—§ 30S .....eeeeeeecuees 
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Cotton spinkers. ate not seeking buyers and Duy- “__ °“"°°°°*""*eortorres corescecercrsensererrs 


; : E acerca we bees tae tek wa dom » Cena areas 38 
ers have been holding off as far as their require- On cones, 3c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
ments permitted, hoping for some change ‘in the 


:; I5s to 228; 1%4c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
situation in their favor. The result has been a — ¢hat. 


comparatively quiet sales market, but deliveries are Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
; proceeding to the limit of the spinners’ capacity, 15, 


2 
| and in fine combed yarns especially the buyers for 145 .......c.ceccccccccccccccvccccccececceess 24 
immediate requirements find it difficult to supply 185 ----.-+-- sees eee e cece cnet eee eee eeeees . 26% 
their wante. - Fld ad ot ianrat bes Sate aan oetetonn ek ee al Pita ~ 
; Prices are firm although there is some variation 36, = =| 
up and down according to the needs of the buyer; 30s ..... sos 5 hsp bOia Vd ATE eres GE AAS SA CRO 35 
there has been more or less evening up and re- 368 -.-..--------. se eseeeeeeeceeserees GO 
selling, particularly in the coarser counts, and in 405 ----- pieptaans' NET E'S ee Le + oe 43 
i such cases concessions are reported. Some yarn po eet eee © 3 ee = 
spinners feel that any further advance in prices Ma wa coe a te aaa ae st 50 
might curtail consumption and would certainly 60s .........---. ; oct eeseeeveees 64 
lead to importations if the conditions in foreign Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
markets would permit. ENN rani vc pwasan conaseiee heres ene Oona st 36 
The demand for Egyptian and Sea Island yarns 2/26s ........... se ite Ais iia ke eee 
is very keen and limited only by the available sup- 2/405 . tte eee e ee secceeeceees GO 
ply. It is a condition of great strength all round, adn WEN PACH SREY Se TOT Ae See EE eA EES SRY S EO 49 
even in the face of occasional weak spots. a NS ALN E ENTE pr 65 


Eastern Cops. he . 
NR edie arg sane date ore di Rah Lec! ee Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 


Oe eh. ck ne eh IPL eevee cactingn anes 2044 Single Skeins Combed. 


BE cnc vax canta eee al nee e Ak Galen nee WINK (ccc ccawlce’eiaagndeum ny de: « 6: elssivinve's bie oe wrieteieiaie vue cn els 
SI S56: cemeteries ie Ae Ce wre cg rae ea ee ER NIRS cs Son ala. bss Kem acetone Wohin ive Mi aaa egw oh ee ae 


BE ack Sik eras o Re Daaaide ke onl ee eee eae dee T EELS MNES .o'dicee cit oinghale oo ores abelnrew antics wate oa «siege ee 
OE oN Sis ee vient as Cade nei es URLS ee eA Seek te RE MIN o dog are bee tebe eee weiss Sesion sare elses Bate 50 


20S 





22 


DOM concn wai soning at ay ected the akan 26 DOE. dncd. twice cause sat eiesanas ve arieenhewd bi cals ca Tee 
26s , 3 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns gyi seco 


| YY Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 
tt W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
otton APPS  anaprined 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


THese MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


White and Colored 


Warps Sieaie and Ply 
Dana Warp Mills leis 
WESTBROOK, oe o MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


American & Egyptian Cotton 








Pan 


Mar. 





The Philadelphia Market. 


The yarn market during the last few months has 
maintained its strong position. The volume 
business continues good and most spinners are sold 
ahead to their entire capacity, for from two to 
four months. Fine two ply yarns are as scarce as 
they have been at any time during the winter. On 
coarser numbers, in ply yarn, the situation is a 
little easier, and fairly prompt deliveries can be 
secured 

There has been some tendency to price cutting, 


but it has been.only a fractional part of a cent, 


and in a good many instances represents a cut in 

ommission, rather than a concession by the spin 

ner. The demand continues good, and we do not 

look for any decided change in the market in the 
future. 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


1 re... ce ccc a camenedae eawaekiaa ae 
DPE kee ce sts ook achadeseceedteaweumes 20 
10S 2014-21 
I scolaire fatter acetal al wot ek > 2 ook ae CRE 21-21 
I4s 22 
1As 22% 
MS eaters oe ate dae mt enhony thane 2314-24 
os 24! 25 
2s 25 


40S 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 

10s 22 

OE Sa dis ste danas edhe dee sk abd vances cease 2214 
14S 23-2314 
TAs 24-2414 
i ia Sar chet eiaaeaaie w+-. 25-25% 
20S GN BAS .vcsccces aa wiace cles 26-2614 
245 274 


GA BEDE. 505 nnicchcuikte aswamen sreieiee tee 


OR, «va pistceunide ca aalyeiase ehh eeiewc teen tor wees 20 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
IN seine ah id Sets dnd adieu os ote nde pe ao ng 
12s ; : 23% 
BOD CHE Wns snk acide th tescsdiceuksiaes 2614-27% 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
4s and 8s soft 19! 
Ios te [2 I 
14s to 1-24 
228 a 24 
14/2 2114-22 
16/2 2214-223 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., COMBOS 2S r= 
Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Buiiding, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CA’TLIN & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, 





NEW YORE. 


67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO, 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK. PHILA. 
BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DeEp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


_ 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


J. R. TOLAR J.R 
J. H. HART P. @. 


TOLAR @ HART 
Cotton Yarns and Cotton 


rEXTILE BUILDING 


66-72 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


HART 


. 


Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 





“EEE: } COTTON YARNS. 





E. D. LORIMER & CO. 


COTTON YARNS om NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PURPOSES 


346 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER,. 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 





POLAR, JR, 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OnRSwHETtT, MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO. 


Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘°° yaicar 


and Knitters. 


Double and Twist YarDs tor wooien Trade. 


Philadelphia Office, Mariner and Merchant Building, Third 
and Chestnut Streets. 


GRANT YARN COoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON, 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40’s and above. 
AND 


W—’/ ARPS 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


Cc. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


CO., 


Indian 
Orchard 
Company 


Indian Orchard 
Mass. 


ey al 


Re@eese"aegenagen 


Ee ee *ae 


PPR eee ee 
~ 


E. Morgan, Pres. 
H. K. Wight, Treas. 
W. C. Godfrey, Ag’t. 


Carded and Colored Cotton, 


For Mixing with wool, 
Machined or in Reving. 


Reels for Cotton 


| Wiscasset Mills Co. | 


Beams, 
Single or Twisted. 


Wim. Chalmers & Co. 


(Incorporated 


Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 


Turkey Red Yarns a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited. 


43 Leonard St. ~ - NEV 


Spools, Cops, 


Tubes, 


YORK. 


WOOLEN ANB 
WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
8124 to 2130 East York 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Patterson Manfg. Co. 


Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 
Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


55 Leonard St 


‘CANNON MILLS, “stove. 


THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 


In White and Colors on Beams 
and Jackspools 


Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


VERNON, CONN. 


Cotton Warps ana Yarns, 


In Gray and all colors, single or 
two or more Ply, and Cable Cord. 


Novelty Yarns 


In various Patterns 
Colors and Twists. 
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20/2 . 26-26% : cali 
a een OOD a ane a Cote oe er 32 Established 1863 SInconporaled 1893 
>t see ee St ap nnt ass sine Meet te Cae 43 

Se NT iar Se on Snt Saws. rath al Meals eel ee Pa 
REE yon wt wae co tee an ear eka cuales 21 Ml Uf, a Uff 

8/3 carpet Ig | _ FOAVIVCW - bycad FOVUAS 
BN MER od wis SugNaay Cir'n aire earl gccleue, & Oa 19 

9 ‘4 slack a . i ae ae a ee Oe a - e Ma CFS of High Gadi 

Warps (Southern) :— ‘ 
10s to 12s 2014-21 fe AS sm © N 
BD bce Daa esate elas ea na a eet ite pletne gh eran 21% | Ss OO O O 
= to 228 a gy ofevery descripli: w fe lhe manufacturing trades 
26s - 27 , 
ae as Be : Mil Westicld, Mass: 
20/2 . 26-27 
24/2 20 
MN ania 3 ei uinund Ko oeAa ROME 33 LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
GO/2 cr cccereccc tr creeereeeeeeerceeererenens 44 | HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 


re a hdc ae yoke a Ox eee woe des ei aee 2014-22 
SE oes. vn.5.0 rete haNRE Ne es cee eee 2214-23 
SN I oe 5 catettin cnn eed wena cee «+ 24-25 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. 
—— 9 


Worsted Yarn. 





Spinners continue busy on yarn for light weight 
orders. Some spinning instructions have been 
given for yarn ordered for heavy weights, but gen- 
erally speaking spinning specifications are coming 
forward slowly. The spinners have many orders 
booked and would like instructions which would 
keep them all more than busy, but not withstand- 
ing the slow deliveries, spinners are serene, and 
the prices at which yarn has been sold could not 
be duplicated. In fact with new business which 
must come within the next 60 days, prices for yarn 
will have a tendency to advance 2 or 3 
pound. 

Spinners, 


cents per 
when approached by buyers, while 
willing to take orders at present at latest quota- 
tions, state that this wool situation points strongly 
to higher prices. 

The spinners of fancy mixed yarn are not get- 
ting as many orders as they secured during the 
light weight season, because the demand for the 
heavy weight orders is all for straight white yarn 
in 3/8 blood quality from 2/16s to 2/26s. 

The weavers at present are mostly making light 


weight cloth and these orders will not be run out 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. . 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 
Cones, Cops, 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Box Shook 


and 


Lumber 


THE CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 









FRANK A. 


TIERNEYW,. 
206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 


Prepared Tussah Silk for Woolen Manufacturers, 
ready for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 








G. J. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. 





FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 





and Fender’ Boards 


Correspondence Sol 


icited 
Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


French System. B. F, BOYER co., Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN. N. J- 


Woolen=4Merino (—_*oRsT=> YARNS— 


YARN S RICHARD CAMPION. 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, SELLING AGENT FOR 


Sai Auineh aS ROS ADEE OIRSREEEIIER Bristol Worsted Mills, 
ESOY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills. 


Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 


Worsted, Spun Silk. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
felephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA 


a HOFFMAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 
YR Solis, Boston. Manufacturers of 


7 Diamond Tapes, Webbing 
—— STREET Stay Bindings and Bindings. 
‘ . y 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 40y Ad COTTMAN and 6 STS, PHILADELPHID 


Ryer’s —_ _ on, 
Bell Tele 5 


« site uham, 
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until April and one order was taken not long ago 
for delivery in May. Some of the buyers will not 
look at heavy weight samples because the light 
weight orders have not been delivered. The heavy 
weight orders so far received are largely sample 
piece orders. Manufacturers cannot do business 
that way, because by the the orders for a 
quantity are given, and the yarn secured to fill 


time 


these orders, and the goods made will take until 
September and then it is too late for buyers and 
they won’t take the deliveries. The result of all 


this delay will be that the heavy weight business 
will collide with the next light business and a bad 
state of affairs may result. As it is, very few of 
the weavers have started to make the heavy weight 
goods ordered and buyers of the sample pieces are 
urging their delivery. 

Many of the weavers have orders enough booked 
to give spinners instructions to start on their 
heavy weight yarns, but as they are still making 
light weight cloth are letting the spinners carry 
the yarn as long as possible, so that they will not 
have to pay for it until their light weight business 
is out of the way There seems to have been 
some queer business tactics pursued this season. 
Some mills in order to run full on heavy weights 
have taken some of their orders below cost. We 
hear of one 


instance of this kind where two mills 


were competing for the same business. One mill 


had a special yarn made at a much lower cost than 


the competing mill by 8 or 9 cents per pound, and 
ll which paid the highest price for the 
the cloth 7 or 8 cents per yard cheaper 
The fair 
is that the mill which got the business 
took it at a loss to run several hundred looms on 
One thing is certain and that is that the 
usiness is going to be more evenly distributed the 


coming season 


vet the mi 
yarn sold 
than the mill with the lowest price yarn. 


conclusion 


All worsted fancy serges and mercerized wor- 


Almost all the heavy 


steds are the best sellers 
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weight cloth is now made 18 oz. against 22 oz. in 
the past. Many more orders for worsted yarn 
will be placed between March 15 and April 15. All 
the weavers fear a still further advance in yarn and 
say that they can get no advance for cloth and if 
the price of yarn advances again they will have to 
change the style of yarn used in their fabrics 

The knitters continue busy on yarn placed in 
November and have as much business as they have 
varn bought to fill 


have purchased 


The hosiery manufacturers 
largely French spun made with a 
large percentage of cotton. The dress goods man- 
ufacturers continue to use large quantities of cot- 
ton for warp and much French spun yarn in grey 
mixes in filling in 1/24s. 

The outlook is good and much will develop be- 
tween now and April 1st. It is believed that we 
are to have a good heavy weight business. 

We quote: 


2/40s Australian i waite i+ eae 
2/4os Delaine ......... ae oe 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Blood 95 to 1.00 
2/32s 14 Blood 85-8714 
2/20s 1/4 Blood 82-85 


ee 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners of woolen yarn are beginning to get 


ny orders for 


sale yarn and some mills are try- 
ing to employ’extra help so that they can run 


nights. There is very little commission spinning 


being secured. Most of the spinners are selling 


the yarn outright The business is coming from 


many directions and largely from new customers 


1 


The weavers of men’s wear worsteds are using 


much woolen spun in connection with worsted to 


ower the cost of their fabrics. This varn is being 


used mostly in warps, either straight or twisted, 
with a cotton thread. 
taken 


wool market and have more 


The hosiery knitters have 
of the 
orders covered for 
Some underwear knitters have 


advantage of the present slowness 


yarn. bought more 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coq., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS seatare TAPES teeta 
YARNS si." THREADS ist tase este: 
CROCHET LACE EDCINGS iecisen reiun 


229 Church Street 231 * PHILADELPHIA 
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NON-FLUID OILS| 


The Cost of Lubrication is the cost of lubricants plus the cost of power wasted in 
overcoming friction. 

The most economical lubricant is that which best reduces friction—not that which lasts the longest. 
Oils reduce fricttan but drip and spatter and damage goods. Grease is not wasted but it increases 
friction because of its heavier “body.” NoneFiuia Oils do not not drip, do not waste and do 







PR a = en 











reduce friction. We can prove this to your satisfaction. Send for free samples and test these truly 
economical lubricants. Write also for a copy of our new booklet on modern lubrication. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF NON-FLUID OILS. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 








or less outside yarn and the dress goods manufac- 
turers are placing many orders for 7 run yarn out 
of which to make the plaid broadcloths so largely 
in demand. The knitters of fancy woolen yarn in 
colors are busy and are placing orders for 2 and 3 
ply yarn in good amounts for delivery in April. 

It has been two years since the rubber boot lin- 
ing trade has amounted to much, but the present 
quietness will be broken by May Ist and some 
good orders for yarn will be placed. The present 
winter has reduced stocks much and buyers are 
ready to place further orders. 

Some spinners are not doing as well as others 
and it is largely on account of the loss of their 
regular customers. The custom spinners have suf 
fered the most in this respect and it only goes to 
show the folly of giving one concern too much 
machinery in good times, because when lines 
change and they no longer need the machinery, 
the spinner must seek new business at a time when 
the other spinners are doing all possible to hold 
onto their own orders. The closing down of a mill 
for lack of orders in these times is a serious mat- 
ter, because the demand for help is so great that 
operatives seek other employment and when the 
spinner has an opportunity to start his machinery 
he has lost his organization. 

Undoubtedly matters will come out well enough 
in the end, but there has got to be much shifting 
of orders and securing new customers and con 
ducting business differently than in the last three 
or four years. The knitters of woolen underwear 
have all secured a good business and enough to 
last until next year. Some of the makers of fine 





underwear, while using the same class of stock, 
©. M. BLaIsDELL G. A. BLAISDEL 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. one Seo’y. 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, £Sz53I35 
9 PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mili 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Milis. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


Cotton Yarns, || or the 
Cotton Cloth, Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


| Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 





EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 256 Church Street 
Mariner and Merchant Building, 


3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 





JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 





Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The roof of the Guaranty Loan Building in Minneapolis is used as an obser- 
servatory. Nearly 100,000 visitors walk over it every year. It was roofed in 
1889 with coal-tar pitch, felt and gravel, laid along the lines of 7he Barrett 
Specitication. It has had no protection such as tile or boarding against the wear 
of foot traffic, visitors being allowed to walk freely on the gravel. The original 
cost of the roof was only $868, and the cost of maintenance to date has been $79.20. 
Cost per square foot per year of service, $0.0027. Although eighteen years old 
the roof is in excellent condition and will probably last for many years more. 


We have many such examples to cite of the service given by Barrett Speci- 
fication roofs. Usage is not generally as severe as in the above instance. Un- 
der normal conditions a Barrett Specification roof will be guaranteed by any 
contractor for ten years, and usually gives faultless service for over twenty 
years. There are many cases where they have 
been in service over thirty-five years without 
leaking or requiring a cent’s worth of repairs or 
attention. 


Pitch and Felt are the natural materials with 
which to make a roof. If they are used according 
to The Barrett Specitication, satisfaction is abso- 
lutely certain, and the cost per year of service will 
be lower than any other kind of rooting. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Boston, New Orleans, St. Louis, Allegheny. 
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White Yarn by dy 
Hest all Wool 
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are keeping prices the same by reducing the 


amount of wool used in the garment. 
There is going to be an increased use of Aus 


tralian lamb’s wool this year. Probably three 


times more will be used this year than was the 
case last season. Prices are holding very firm at 
80 to 82 cents Some talk of 85 cents per pound. 
Wastes of all kinds are very scarce; of domestic, 
there is scarcely any and much fine Australian 
thread is being imported at 68 1/2 to 72 cents per 
pound. 


—_——___¢-_________. 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 





When manufacturers of woolen goods know 
what their requirements in the way of raw material 
will be for the coming season the uncertainty 
which hangs over this market will be in some de- 
gree removed. Dealers have been anticipating a 
brisk demand at increased prices in various lines 
but it has not yet materialized 

A good steady volume of business has been re 
ported in diversified lines. There is a strong de 
mand for the finer qualities of all kinds of waste 
‘The rag market shares in the halting tendency 
the shoddy business, but stocks are firmly held, al 
though in good supply. Mills are buying wh 
they want when they want it, and in some cases 
are showing urgent need, especially for small lots. 
The dealers feel that the orders are of the hand-to- 
mouth variety and business would not be stimulated 
by cutting prices. 

We quote as follows: 

SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ......00-ccccvecs 45 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 
We me Ware Pre @ . . sicanee Maser e ovinas ccs eee 


Light yarn, Ctra TNE A ci delve ick scccs vache DS 
New pure indigo blue ........ nib ars Klee &'s 0 ee 
I 4 A 
Merino. 
Fine light, all wool .. ete yitt eye ee 


Medium light, all wool .... , satoene Se 





Fite DISC GU WOO! iidc.s 0s odo cick oh owe eee 
Fine dark, all wool. best grad ates. 6 abil Se 


Medium dark, all wool, No. 2............. 15-17 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 22-24 

Red flannel, all wool .. nb akis a eee 

Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2, 16-18 
WOOLEN RAGS. 

Fine merchant tailors ..... ecw DOR 





Che e light color 13-14 
Brown . 12-13 
Blacks 914-10 
Fine blues. plain 9-10 
Fine dark 11-12% 
Medium dark 7-8 
rsteds 
slue 16-18 
Black 21-23 
New black ; sa cme adeno ee 
New blue .. ee 
lannels 
New scarlet .. aie Sie ave 18-19 
New blue ....... os 4 & rare ee 
ne ate igi a chet tus a 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCI 
Soft woolens, best ..... a 9-0% 
Old white flannels .... 18-19 
White flannels, No. 2 .. II-12 
Old red flannels 314-14 
Light blue flannels . 2 714-8 
Old blue flannels 6-7 
Old plaids 7-814 
White stock S tat . 24-25 
White hood stock 21 
Clear hoods ... ; ae 10-11 


Blue stockings ... 0% 


Fancy stockings, No. 1 ....... o% 


Gray stockings .... as ait ata 1014-11 
Black stockings .. “ TI-12 
Knit stock comforters .... aos m 7-8 
[OR Sa ee Stites in 12-12% 
Light grav knit .... 0-10 
New light fancies .. hora Saale a rece 10 
New fancies .... j ; 1034 11% 
Merinos 


Light, fine ae tans : jivavsove. Mie 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 


W. 4H. H. 
SHODD SLACK & BRO. 
SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
Established 1871 FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
=~ Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 
New York Office: 


140 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 








Sc 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ULM. Vig a aN SU 





Light, coars¢ airs casaik' Kaa ae aA eurade ae 4 7-714 
Fine, dark .... coh avgualnh Othasnaharsipts dria ieee eee 
Coarse, dark .. rs a ee 22+ 0%4-7%4 
MRO. xpaccis )4 bksce ks caumewnseeeamanrees II-12 
PEE, icc Rawceveen meee ; 13-14 
FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool ...... aid atan eee 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .... ie ee 8-9 
Fine black and blue, all wool .............. 6%4-7 
Pie GAP Be WOO! ...x <b asc canes emacs es sce 
Cie EE. BOP MOO) kien oiincnccwcetceiees te Ee 
FUG: @ BEC. Gil WOON GUE) bi wicniee cswwend 6-8 
COTTON WASTE. 
Peek, S MIETE cn diac Ne aay pak ese 9 
No. 1 Machine Cop ..... PEL ieee aera 84 
No. 2 Machine Cop Seta ser Sid aes hs 6 
eG WMO oie ac acacecea ws cudmcdenweaeeen 84 
Beth. Se evo dae ce kicene 4 os vt ba nan Oe 
ek  @ Se oasis oe Sth es 5% 
Pe Et RA OOe fh cacacieeveostivies ven 4 
No. 2 Oily Card ... itet ‘utente 3 
a ke OE errs 
Egyptian Combing 714-8 
PEG EROS: cid ewe vce tives 4% 
LO ge. eee -4 
Woven White Clips ....... 6 
Woven Colored Clips ..... 2-2, 


a 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
\cetic, roo Ibs a teas 
Cette, Gomiestic .4.écciexs eT eT ee 


. 2.1§-2.35 


Oxalic :... a eee Fe a eaters 8-814 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., roo Ibs ears .. 1.00-1.20 
Muriatic, 18 deg. eewke ee 
lartaric crystals ....... 27%4-2814 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. 

Acetate of lime, gray. 100 lbs. ............ 2.50-2.55 
PONE, INE cece uiceaes doh caawnsnss <cnie a] 

MUON % oo cun ks ocbe el svecsvdevesenat See 

powdered ee rhs .. 3.00-4.00 
ie RONUCIR. TE BO. aise is vee semtvinces 3%-4 


NT a Or Terry Ere 


OO A a 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ton .............. 22.50 
Copperas ipa eae 55-65 
Cream tartar, crystals . ae 
ag Ge a a ee 
DOUGOTEG. TOO THB. ocie ci tickeease sean 80-85 
ed eA 
Potent, cllorate, crystals ..5 ..cccssendss 83%4-90% 
MONNNNOG- 5. cine 5050 ons eneataadees 9-9% 
GUIIRED 5. wiv cWicacecnb owas an newedane<s 4-44 





VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 





Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


= HOME vw york 


Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 







































Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 
ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - . - - $20,839,174 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - > “ - - 13,430,818 ) 
Note amount of | NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES . - 7,408,355 i” 
~ _ ee rr ne a re ommmmm ; 
net surplus after | Surplus as regards Policy-holders - - - - 10,408,355 a 
- Pe. . - EN | Rr ms TT 
pau iding for all] [Losses Paid Since Organization Over . + 105,000,000 
San Francisco 
losses. 
HOME Policy- [Ss prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
holders everywhere ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
have p rotection, generally, having a special department for the 
which is sure, not- consideration of such business. 
withstanding - con- 
flagrations any- ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
where. EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L, TYNER, Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ........ 1.20-1.30 Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........... 1.50-1.65 
WOE INE nda che cueigittpclielée eal seane ear 1.00-1.25 Indigo, Bengal, low grade .................. 55-65 
Soda, bicarbonate, English ..........ccccsess I gn ho sand waueeieens eeeec se 
Po Er ee Or or ere 1.30-1.70 RENEE MRIS 4a: .0 «Since ere ogee ee nie a ae 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ..... 1.85-1.90 SIE 68 Win-3:g, 21s 33-87 esbieen oars 's s.oceeatvreate a 
reer ere cet re kee CROMEIEIER, Saisie ids crgsisanreat erase Se 
BE PROMOS «5.5 5.y sna edu Gee Suen ey epee 70-80 ce er ee nee ewer 
I TEED 5.<b atecccnsvacseecesececees I-I% Madras ....... + Saale ty ehige's oe Nee 
RE. WS Woo oss Kctiecerewcsanistooewes Seeee OM ee 
Indigotine ..... sc rlelsbantee saeco eae 
3 Dyestuffs. Logwood, stick, ton ..................+ 18.,00-22.00 r 
4 ‘ a NUR slo Rose oy Gel ara. stele ginteceRa.Welee nes 
Acetate of soda . Kobe ty Wie ss: ea ob oa oe a tie! ee Madder. Dutch ee a Tete ae 1314-15 
Acid, picric, best crystals et ee teenies 22-28 Muriate of tin, 36 degrees .................. 9-O% 
tannic, commercial . see eeeee 34-38 CI co xcs awea kin wea eeeedees 15-15%4 
Albumen, Gg .......-scsecsccccccceessesees S595 Nitrate of iron, commercial .............. 1%-1% 
DIOOd ....... cece seen eee e ence eens Sas = teas, Bitte Ale0G0 <n.6o0' sos on skciaesanei 23-25 


Alizarine, red .........-..seseeeeeeeeees 15%-16% Persian berries Scand at asad ieee ee 
Aniline, Oi] ............2.ssecccesceccccces EIM-I2 Phosphate of soda ............0.00secee 1.908% 


Salt Crystals o....... ner . 97%-10% Prussiate of potash. yellow wees 1614-17 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. ............... 24%4-27. Quercitron, ton .....................++ 20,00-22.00 
Bichromate of potash, American -secs- OOH Starch, corn, pearl, bbis. ...........cccseccces MSS 
Bichromate Of 80a. «....6.06 050800 ot . 6%-6% corn, pearl, bags 2.20-2.40 
ISGIDTNO Ol BOGS 6.06 00isik bos ces cote sveieec OEE potato ..... nese Se 
CUE MNEs degre 510.0 5,- 4 bs PR De 0 iow ees Wu Fos oO ee Kd buseceal aceite oleae g tok 

ee ee ee ee FAS RUG ea scan WHORE) Ceawons velWwan ine Rntiveresdessnd De 


Dextrine, imported potato ................. 534-7. Stanmate of soda .............cceceeeee . 10-20 
COT occ ee cece ee cece cece eeeeeeveceees 2975°2.90 Sumac, Sicily. No. 1. ton .............. 85.00-90.00 


DINGIYE, SOD oi0 0. bs s 05s tagcsneensne vcs SOO SCN: EG. Bo CO obese os once ea 
PE eo itandae ses coveesseeetecacceseeces 23°40 Tapioca flour Bs agi ate Gi baa aie 214-4 
Fustic, ‘stick, ton ....... <sesccsacsecsen 1900-08000 Tin crystals..... Wirt ete ee 

young root ..... oSteveheneeciececgrede GO  Euemeric, Madras eee 


HOGI bs 5 i wR OSs: Pues aides nee ee Zine dust .. pull Saw as udaweeheaeywe cena 


| 
| 















Cyclopedia of 


Textile Work 


7 Large Volumes—3,000 
Pages—2,000 Illustrations 


Handsomely bound in red morocco—books 
nearly one foot high—fully indexed—ready 
reference —printed on high grade paper 


the type is large—easy to read. 
Chis great work fully meets the needs of 


the Manufacturer, Superintendent, Selling 
Agent, Designer, Overseer, St ond-hand and 
Clerk. Itis absolutely authoritative on all 


subjects relating to textile manufacturing. 
it takes you from the raw fibre to the pack- 
ing case, explaining every process and op- 
eration thoroughly so that the non-techni- 
cal man can readily master its contents. 

Each section written es pecially for HOME 
STUDY by an acknowledged authority, 
such as: Fenwick Umpleby, Head of De- 
partment of Textile Design, Lowell Textile 
School; Louis A. Olney, Head of Depart- 
mept of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, 
Lowell Textile School; 4/4. A. Metcalf, Man- 
aging Director ‘‘ The Textile American;”’ 
H. William Nelson, Head of Department of 
Weaving, Lowell Textile School; John F. 
Timmermann, formerly with Central Woolen 
Co., Wilton Woolen Co., etc.; Charles C. 
Hedrick, Mechanical Engineer Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop; Ales Collins, Superintendent 
Abbot Worsted Co. 


Order Now—Save 43% 
Regular Price, $42. Special Price, $24 


The books will be sent you prepaid for 
five days free examination. If after careful 
examination you find they do not meet 
your needs, notify us and we will order 
them back, paying carriage both ways. If 
you want them, send us $2.00 and $2.00 a 
month until you have paid $24.00 the 
special 30 day offer price in full. 


CONTENTS. 


on Fibre, Picking; Carding; Combing; Drawing; 
Ring and Mule Spinning; Wool; Washing; Picking; 
Woolen Carding; Worsted Carding; Woolen Spinning; 
Worsted Drawing; Worsted Spinning; Simple Designs; 
Sateens; Backed and Ply; Fabrics; Velvet; Jacquard 
and Leno Cotton; Woolen and Worsted Warp Prepara- 
tion; Plain Weaving ; Fancy Looms ; Jacquards : General 
Loom Fixing; Cylinder Spring Knitting Machine; Latch 
Needle Knitting ; The Lamb System ; Hosiery Machines ; 
Textile;Chemistry ; Textile Coloring ; Mordants; Natural 
Dyestuffs, Artificial Dyestuffs; Analysis of Fabrics; Wet 
Finishing; Dry Finishing; Processes for Finishing 
Standard Fabrics: Machines Used. 


American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, March, ’07. 
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INVENTOR OF THE 


GENUINE RED 
STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


BELTING. 














PATENTED 1877 
























Among the bleacheries 


Gandy belts standin highfavor. Not 
being affected by water, gases, oil, 
heat or cold also lasting longer and 
costing less than rubber or leather 
they naturally appeal to the mili 
owner as no other belt will. Send for 
booklet, “ Experience with Gandy.” 



















IAT Dasa chee 


_ BALTIMORE.MD. 





All 


Pres: 
Boards _ sto 


“ MECCA BRAND” Press Boards have an 
exceedingly high and hard finish, are abso- 
lutely free from clay filling, last longer and 
give better satisfaction. A trial will prove 
theirsaving qualities. Send for samples and 
prices—both will please you. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. ..95 


and Twine. 
507 Ludlow Street, 


Philadelphia 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for*anktice 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 








WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric. 
Rae Controls Night 
RS g Watchman. 
SS aN 

Allowance made for 
old clocks. 


ee ay T. NANZ & CO., 
127 Duane St.,N.Y. 





Uy 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO. | 


Dyers and Finishers 


|York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| New York Office, Silk Exchange Blidg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 







Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 

Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, 






SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


icant aici 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 





Established 1881, BUY YARNS OF 
Peter B. McManus, Peter B.McManus,Jr. Edw.J.McCaughes 


"WOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc, | LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS | Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 
Fast Colors forthe Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day 















Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. ogy eg 
Pawtucket Dyeing Ss" Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider 
ai Bleaching Co. corton THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 

YARNS and Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Skene STOCKINET Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 
arns, 


232 Front St., Pawtucket. R. I. | Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“Ti you can’t boost, don’t knock.”’ 


Wibeteas: We hail with joy the knowledge that all men are brothers, and 
Wlbereas: Man is of few days and full of trouble, be it 


Resolved: That we will devote ourselves more resolutely then ever to making textile soaps that 
will be conduceive to good nature on the part of the user. 
Resolved: That we will not waste a minute “ knocking” anybody that tries to ‘knock ”’ either 


us or our soap, but will keep on with patience and a kindly spirit trying to turn out the best soap 
for the money and letting it stand on its merits. 


Resolved: That we will look after the interest of all our helpers, as much as the prosperity of 
our business permits, so that life may have more joy for them. 

Resolved: That we will do everything in our power. as far as our influence extends to make 
business in general and the soap business in particular clean and honorable. 


Nicetown Manufacturing Co., 4303-9 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: 


Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., \ 
346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. | 
BLEACHERS | 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS wm MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St.. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
aaedinid BLEACHING and DYEING ae 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


DYED 


RO KNIT GOODS TRADE hase 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver Rowcano, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 


RPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
\lso Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 











-; seo sia 


' 
7 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUER . . . .(to tight and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . .. . 




















Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 









Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, m NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 





SoLEe AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors / 
Chemicals | Indigo MLB i 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. : 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 





standards. 





BOSSON @. LANE, 


e__" MANURACTURERS——_—_—_— 


B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
OLO SOFFENE oe donk cotton softener) 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 


BI-SULPHITE 
OLEINE 


SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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) Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium: 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colers. 


Printing AARRAER Piting Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 








BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


New Sample=-Card Shop. 


Best work guaranteed. 
help. 


Competent 
Experienced Management. 


The Hatheway-Sheffield Co. 


Makers Color 


Cards etc. foralllines of merchandise 


394 Canal St. west dresaway New York 


of Sample Books, 


ft | | 


Taunton-New Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 





Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. aA 00 0 ofp itly_sanitar ry tank, 


CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS | 


OF ALL KINDS 


ri ‘or catalogue and 
livered prices 


H. F. LEWIS & CO., Ltd. 
316 Baronne St , New Orleans, La. 





DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
from 





, a 
mie 
an Rory 
264 By 


lS 


Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 







E. M. ATE, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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° BRANCHES: 
f Bischoff &z i 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
. O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
o WwW ingt EW B 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
SE Se Py eee Se 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 




























BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 





WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


Srarel, Dextrine, GUM and Gg, °" um tye °° 
The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station. 





i 
t 
t 





Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY | 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 










Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
wit A, or pressure on the glass. 
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The Solvay Process 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


Company, cereorr, cu. 


SODA ASH_ CAUSTIC SODA 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Gevenate 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 











Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 





Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


Katablished 13868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


a Cedar Vats ai Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
=| Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
! Hours from 12te' 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


6. WOOLFORD WO0D TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ee CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
HTL TANKS AND VATS 

TT For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

Th Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 


ay Sprinkler — and all purposes. 


ii ty 
ee Office 1429 Chestit: St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


The Hosiery and 


Knit Goods Trade 


Dyeing Machine aoe 
Dyes Raw Stock [JRKisH' #3 nari? 


or for 
Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Finishing, Etc. 


stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 





Fast Black Dyeing, 


Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 


ONLY ONE HANDLING Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by O. F. ZURN CO. 


applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 172,Pearl St. 


23 and 25 S. 5th St., PHILADELPHIA. 





“iL ATLANTIC AVE. KHAKI BROWN 
eae . ——1importers and Manufactarers ef—— hae ens 


WOOL SCOURER EXTRACTS and 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 

m: Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 

Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and 


185 Frent Street, NEW YORK. i | . 
K. OEHLER’S a" 
Branch Offices: Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
sett bared 2 ay: Pdcwereibes DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 













Fi fle 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 





“The Chemistry » Practice of Sizing” 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of ‘The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing”) 
AND 
F. SCARISBRICK, 
President of the Blackburn and District Manager’s Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 


The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediately 
followed by an edition specially printed for India. These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent tothe United States for sale and but very few have since found their way here. 

The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. The present 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the addition 
ot about 200 pages. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of the book is 6 xg, 586 pages, 53 illustrations, ro plates. 

We are the American Agents. 

Price, Express Prepaid, $12.00. 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY, 
299 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
























| 
' 
| 
| 











SCHOOL 


New Bedford Textile Cextil 5 maa = 


School aloe in TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


Oldest in Hmerica . . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 
PICKING, CARDING, COMBING Endorsed by the leading Educators 


and Manufacturers. 


AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- . ' 
ARATION AND WEAVING,  °°¢ton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


DESIGNING, KNITTING ""pacitan Capbatameak tenes 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 


1DpOoG- 2. 
Day Classes open October ist, 1906. 
: 


Mar. 1907 TEXTILE 








ET 

















CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 
Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


Address For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


New Bedford Textile School E. W. France, Director, ' 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOUL 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 







Very Attractive Cotton [iill 
Locations. 


Are you a textile manufacturer or a cotton 
mill superintendent and not entirely satisfied 
with your present location in the East, North 
or South? If so, let us put you in touch with 
one of the cities in Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory along the 





















SOA 


of the textile industry both commercial 
and manufacturing. 






















Et } oe 


At several large cotton shipping points 
where cheap fuel would be procurable and 
where good labor conditions exist, the majority 
of the capital would probably be subscribed 
locally or in lieu of this a substantial bonus 
would be given. 

The especial advantages of locating ata point 
with raw cottonat your very doors are obvious, 
as the amount saved in freight on raw cotton 
ginning, compressing and handling should not 
be overlooked. 

Write today, as the industrial organizations at 
anumber of points are ready to act at once, now 
is the time to secure an excellent proposition. 

Booklet “‘ Opportunities ’’ and other industrial 


literature regarding the Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
on application. 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, 
Rock Island-Frisco Lines, 
Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 






ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 








gineering. All courses include thorough 





training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 






matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 







Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 



















Complete equipment for applied instruc 





Sion. 












For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S B., Principal, 


Lowell, lass. 
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WILDMUON JOFG. GO, 
GIRCULOR RIB KNITTING MUAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
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HOSIERY RIBBER. 





{ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


) WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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Hee Bite a 
A wii . ‘ ai Naame ay 


~- ry 


Friedberger=Aaron 
rVPe Co. 
Sustained by the Courts 


In Our Suit Against a Competitor 
for INFRINGEMENT of 


Our Patent “Wave Design.” 


In a decision rendered February 16, 1907, by the United States 


thal 


Circuit Court, holding our Design Patent No. 36,895 valid 


and infringed and awarding a_ perpetual injunction, 


pene ATES ~ 


which has again proved US to be the “* leaders”’ 
in 
Original and Effective Designs 


for trimming Ladies Underwear. 
> 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
| P.O. Address, Logan Station - . Philadelphia 


(We caution competitors from infringing on our patented designs.) 


aa wei an PRASAD ARNOT A EHUD ANNAN TT RYN ATTEND UNTESTED AAA RY EY TTD 
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If You Want )YEQTREDICK 60. 


Largest Production ircular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money MmMacHINERY 


Write For making’ Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(ieo D Mayo SHNe Dassese, Dewey, Oe. : 5 


| Correct Construction. Excellence 


Machine Co., and Durability. 
Laconia, N. ff. r 





rl AYO S LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
° QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter. UNEXCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, NYE & TREDICK CO. 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





2 _ AP geal OT TE a _ RRR TRL 7 TT SS TE ee a a TS IT 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 


to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by 


Schubert & Salzer 


in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 


Also Latch Needle Machines, hand or power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner 


for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 
jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, etc. 
The picture represents a full automatic 


power machine with independent heads. 


Catalog oh application. 


Otto Walther, i 


507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 








~ AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


SS OVERLOCK’?? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark Pat. April 5, 1892) 









Patent twice upheld by U. S Courtoaf Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
aw Edges of Knit Underw navel Mosery 

in ONE OPERATION 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 


NEW YORK, 





658 Broapwar, cor. Bonp STREET 


N. i 















Business Established 
eo ‘ 9 


LONDON PARIS MILAN DKESDEN NOTTINGHAM 
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JAMES 


ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 





‘TAY LOR, 
KNITTING 


i2i Arch Street, 
Philadelohia Pa. 


MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


2 Bruce hand folder and cutters. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 


200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 


50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 

80 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 

100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
2 paper cutters. 
5 Toque machines. 

30 Mayo machines. 

100 Brooks welters. 
8 Fleecing machines. 


Various sizes. 


(Nappers.) 


108 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 


all sizes, cuts and makes. 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 


3 Cyclone dryers. 

2 Typewriters. 

5 Band folding and cutting machines. 

1 Centrifugal Pump. 

1 Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 

15 Rudolph Sewing Machines. 

2 Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 

1 Dinsmore Railway Sewing Machine. 
20 Leighton Sweater and Underwear Machines. 


— 


Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 
1 Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 
swing. 
1 Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 
10 German sweater machines, flat. 


1 Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 
with collarette attachment. 

Double Ribbed Machines. 

Fireproof Safes. 

Cop and Skein Winders. 

1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 


Orbs co 


Mi 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed Overseaming, 


































The Merrow 


Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 









FAST 
DURABLE 
Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, BATFoRD. | 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 





346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Ooh FESS MAX NYDECCER 208 NPR 
SPECIAL MACHINES 


FOR AN Y ARTICLUE THAT IS KAKANIT 
GROSSER Fiat Knitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, ete. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine 
Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, 
large production. All guages and any number of sections, from 
2to 24 


FRENCH FRAMES 


Cc. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Paraffiners Finishing Machines, (0r the knitting business 


Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


jJulius Hoehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc, 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock-stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 


FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES (0r any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets. 
Samples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application. 


WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “Thur, Germany. 














SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 





PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 






Can be 

furnished 
asa 
bench 


machine 
























PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


ror N . - 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 





We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 











Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 
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STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 

































H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. i 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


bt 
J 
2 
Ly 
Lj 
LI 
ry 
1 
i 
. 
J 
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Particulars, 


ee 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 














SE NT EN EY 


= 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers. 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COoOmMPANY 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts, 


EES TF 
= 


“HEMPHILL” “ACME” 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


———————— 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 





CIRCULAR KNITTING MIRGHINED 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS ff” 
and LOOPERS. 


— 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., - #£=Manchester, N. H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


by r| Upright  Spoolers, 
ilk eh m smh a See ae i 


— 
= i ee eee oan Doubling Spoolers for 
ae a] TT a doubling 2, 3, or more 







— 


zz + oe “4 ends into one. 
1 Les : ve = >") Upright Quillers, Quill 
1 m from Cop, Skein or 
| k Bobbin. 
<< 


1 le ie Ring Dresser, Spooler and : 
R ene nee - Reel Spin dle s, Cop Skewers, 
ig a i he a Warp, Spool, Spooler, G uides, 
-_ oe Es Bolsters and Stops Made and ' 
; ; r ) Repaired at Short Notice. tt 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, ‘Paceiiiiiaiain. R. |. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, ™™*°T0x: yetowr 
- Ris ore ate Children’s Goods. Dryi ng Form Boar ds 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Patent Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. 






May we serve A great many cotton, wool- 


en and worsted mills are 


you with our customers and we want 


to send you samples for a with the 


trial. Any color you need. 


Crayons 


Lowell Crayon Company, Lowell, Mass, 


Patent Raised 
or 
Straight Points. 





AVOGRA — 
Machine 
Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. Works, | 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


Cohoes, N. Y. | 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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ea Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


Fer High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Ete. 
in latest plain and colored patterns. 


Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper~ 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mare 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 
Ask for samples and full particulars, State gaugeand size yon need, 


CLAES & FLENTJE ™ititasen, thir 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
= and power machines can be seen working. 






HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
BOBBIN COVER. | THE AMERICAN DIREC- 


TING TRADE 







The best, cheapest and FOR 1907 

most satisfactory cover- is ner in preparation (25th year of P 
ing for winder bobbins. _ ee and will be published in : 
Will fit on any style or Knit good manufacturers, selling 

size. agents, jobbers, etc., who have not yet 
















been personally visited are earnestly 


requested to send in their reports atan 
FRANK E. KOLB, early date on the blanks provided for 





wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
Blower and fan work aspecialty. This eomveyor 
. is patented. Beware of infringement. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND S8T., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


that purpose. An accurate report costs 
MILL SUPPLIES nothing, and saves much annoyance to 
Amsterdam, N. Y. | oe manufacturer and the pub- 
= shiners, 
SOLE AGENT FOR | aoe forms close very soon 
| tes upon application. 
Adams’ Patented Latch Needies | Price of book, $1.00 
Reports, orders for advertising or for 
CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, | eat Directory shoald be ad 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of om 
. THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR | Lorp & NacLe Company, 
For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, | ; PUBLISHERS, 
; excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, | 144 CONGRESS ST., Boston, MAss. 









WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


"Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Ghe LEADER OF KNITTERS | 
= L A mM B Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely Used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 


— aM ; 
ircular achines, : i 
Score” ce ws 
Seaming Machines. . - — ae a a 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, a 2d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN. Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES | 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. | 





ete ae SORBONNE 






(1) Cutting Out Neck Piece 

(2) Stitehing It to Back 

(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 









Bound Neck. 


Turned Neck. 


Perfect 


High : 
Work. 


Speed. 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ‘‘ NECKING’’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 


The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 
Both operations on this machine patented.) ii 


Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 1 


95 South St., Boston, Mass. [MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch, St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Mafn St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kenzie St., Chicago, Ill. 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


40 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St., New York 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. ' 
* . 
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PAXTON & O'PNEILL’S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


38-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


§37-39-41 North 3d St., = - ” - 7 PHILADELPHIA. 





AUTOMATIC ee and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not reak buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Bingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 





JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
° PHILADELPHIA. 





Hosiery 


Boards. 
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The Reliance Warp Dyeing Machin, CHARLES COOPER, 





BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib- Top [lachines for 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch Knitting 







Special attention 
is called to this im- 
yroved Warp Dye- 

£ Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 





This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 

Needles, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 
Burr Wheels, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 
Smith, Drum @ Co. mage 


509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. ¥. 
2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 








European Kepresentative : 


i 1 FELIX LEDERER, 
Dyein Machinery 1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 




















TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will notstain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘120-C.” 





Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, 
N. J. 


D N 


TRAOE MARK 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 


Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 
Machines. 





Leaves yarn in beautiful condition — 
Bailey’s Cold Air Drying System 


Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the celors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Manufacturer Dye Sticks, Dry 


Fran k Bai ley, Poles, Wood Rolls, Trucks and Fans. 
Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock. 




















\ 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 








, Tiety of Laces. 
and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Greatest Va- | 





Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 





NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









The greatest producing 
and most perfect 


Spring 
Needle 
Knitting 
Machine 

in the World 


Manufactured by 


Robert W. 


Gormly & Lo, We are the oldest mannufac- 
Troy, N. Y. turers of this kind of machines 


in the country. 





























Rib Knitting 
Machinery 
is the latest 


and most improved in the 
market to-day for any style of 
Rib Knit goods. They are 
durably built, simple in con- 
struction and easily operated 
with our Automatic Stop 
Motion. 


We have attained 


the greatest pro- 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


Write for our liberal trial 
proposition 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 











The Universal Necessity 


for new designs in Fancy Covers for Paper 
Boxes and the urgent demands for them have 
led to the adoption of 


Cameo Papers 


a line selected from among the best selling 
papers in foreign markets. Abroad, they have 
met with exceptional success wherever in- 
troduced and our success in handling them is 
assured at the start by reason of 


The Moderate Cost 
Attractive Appearance 
Good Working Qualities 
Durability of Texture 
and Value Received 


gold and silver. 


Have your box maker show you our sample 
book No. 78 or send to us for full sheets to 


make up a few sample boxes. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








There are two designs consisting of as- 
sorted, standard tints, one design including 










Buy 


Hosiery Machines 
right! 






























Investigate what each make of machine 
will do, in quality and quantity of 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 
life, etc. 


Such an investigation will 


show you why so many manufacturers 


Buy the Standard F 


It is good on the start—and stays good 
Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 
_ MACHINES. 


508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 








Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 









WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


Hempnitt’s Latest 








‘‘*The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC 





MACHINE. 
Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 


Greater 


Largest 
production 


Highest 
speed 





Simplest 


More 
yarn 
changes 


Simpler 
needles 


Least 
repairs 











The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manufactured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., 






PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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CRANE MP’G. 


LAKEPORT, N.H. 


150 
Co., 
M ifacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle [Machines 
for both rib and _  ~0»plain’ work, 

icing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 
able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain Striper. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 


Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10’ to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. 


| their circular with full directions. 


60% and Media Streets, 
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The New Boss 


Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
soss Knitting Ma- 
Works for 
There is no cyl- 


chine 
inder to be handled. 


We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for 


half hose 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 


or ladies’ hose. 
Has no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 2%4 to 5!, 
224 needles. 


; from 40 to 
Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


|THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS JONES, 

. .. PHILADELPHIA. 
EFFICIENT 
DURABLE 

LOW IN PRICE 


Jarrard Needle Works, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


GAS ENGINES trecchey 
BRUSHING MACHINERY 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machirs of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & 8ON, 
NASHUA, NWI. FI. 
Established 1868. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”. OR| 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | 


They will save you money. | 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO,, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 


rket. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


ORION TREAT 


NUFACTURER OF 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 


NEEDLES 


(Patented May 6, 1890.) 


All Work Guaranteed, MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


The Continental 


MILL EQUIPMENT 





Standard Latch Needles 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


CONN. 
The Largest eee - Machine Needles in the 


Better Work. 

Lose Mending. 
av~ you tried our 

Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 
. B. Barker & Co Lida. Af 15th New York. 
55 eee Sup plies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
Cc. = wl, 414 P« olk St San Franc is 
J. net eet er, 2a C ced de San 
“cit Mexico, Mexic« 


Longer Wear. 
Fewer Seconds. 


‘Fran cisco No. 9, 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEEDLE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aaah NEEDLES 


of all kinds oe ae ae din every respect. 
- COPEE ALLS, MASS. 
nts Woodhe ae. 19 Te many second Stree = Chicago, I! 
Ww é He carne Mfg ster Stre et, New York. Jame 
et Phila ielphia. Pa 


Ag 
— 
Taylor. 


Newalinesinnes’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


120-122 LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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a McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. 4 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 











If contemplating a power develop- 
ment or improvement of an ineffi- 


cient installation, 


Write us for Catalog No. 18. 


New American Turbines 
WILL MEET ANY CONDITIONS. 


Turbine Unit Furnished st. Johnsbury Electric Co., The Dayton Cilobe Iron Works Co. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Dayton, Ohio. U. 8S. A. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


To insure close speed regulation in a turbine it is necessary to 





have a gate which is easily operated. The gates on our 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest ease. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A, 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


©On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 








. Your inquiries should 








ee 
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“ABC” Steel Plate Exhaust Fans 


(TYPE E) 






Extensively used for elevating and convey- 









ing cotton, wool, etc. 


Superior in design and construction. 





Ask for Bulletin 180 7h. 






American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 
New York. Chicago. Atlanta. London. 











There is but one “Cyclone” Dust 


Collector —The Knickerbocker 


Cyclone. 
The NO BACK 
PRESSURE «1905”’ 
., LOWERING speed of 
= fan one quarter. 
CYC} ONE REDUCES power con- 
ini. oak sumed by fan, one 


half. 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 


The Knickerbocker Co. 


Jackson, Mich. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


“iy VL UTR ~ ~~ 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dresse ars, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “*"Somcrsce streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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And still they keep on taking them. 


So 
ful business houses. 


Alabastine 
pays $18,000.00 


for a single advertisement, four pages, 
printed in full colors, in one issue of the 


Butterick Trio 


Look for it in the current issues of the CDELINEA- 
TOR, DESIGNER and NEW IDEA WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, now on the news-stands. 


And now 


“How Can The Man Who Pays 
Eighteen Thousand Dollars For This 
Single Advertisement Possibly Ex- 
pect To Get His Money Back?” 


He is getting the best advertising value that his 


money can buy 


FIRST, The big ad stands more than a chance 
of attention. It commands attention. ‘The Magnitude 
of it proves that it’s worth reading and impresses it 
forever on the memory. If this advertiser had spread 
the same money over many small advertisements, in 


‘ } 


nany small magazines, he would simply be “ one of the 
rowd.”” And he would not make half, or even a third, 
so much impression. 


SECOND, 


and surer results of these big advertisments. You don't 


Retailers KNOW the bigger power 


have to explain or argue the matter with them. They 
have had experience, and they know it already. That 
fact alone adds immeasurably to the results of your 
advertising. 

rHIRD,— * Full-color’ 


your advertisement any color you want. It gives life 


enables you to put into 


and vitality to any written argument. And if you are 


selling an article which has color for its main feature, 


the best part of your argument is the picture that shows 
your article in its colors. 





THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 


. First Jap-a- 
Lac, then Pond’s Extract Soap,—then Diamond be 
Dyes,—then Jap-a-Lac again,—then W. B. Corset, 
—the big, standard, well recognized and success- 


TIME we teense te we ay me wih de mee te ematily in the 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


The Butterick Trio goes to more than 1,600,000 homes,— about Ten Millions of readers. 
pass from hand to hand and from home to home,among Women, who buy At Retail Stores, for Families 


W.H. BLACK, Manager of Advertising, Butterick Building, New York. 
F. H. RALSTEN, Western Advertising Manager, First National Bank Building, Chicago 





hough it costs 1,800,000 cents, this big message 
goes t » about 10,000,000 ré iders, in more than I,O000,000 
homes,—customers of practically every store in the 
United States that ought to be sé ling this article. Phey 
are the kind of customers whose patronage is valued by 


the retailer, and whose demand is heeded more readily. 


In fact, to “the Cream of Good Customers in America, 
—whose patronage alone and irrespective of the 
clientele of any other magazine)— is sufficient in itself 
to assure the success of any worthy article, when once 


they know its worthiness, 


Figure for a minute and you will see it doesn’t cost 
as much as it seems. Suppose this full-color business 
message had been printed and distributed to these cus 
tomers by the advertiser himself. Or compare this 
with the cost in other magazines. 

Look for this advertisement ahd read it carefully,— 
as a business man. For here is another business man 
who has called to his service the largest, the strongest 
and the most efficient single power for business 
promotion in the world. 

If you are interested, either in advertisements of 
this size, or smaller ones, write to me. Advertisements 
not printed in full-color, but only in black, cost kss— 


($100 per inch. Whether your advertisement is large 
or small it reaches the same number of homes and the 
same number of readers. The big advertisement simply 


tells more of your story, and commands more attention. 


THE NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Magazines that 


















Foster Machine Company — 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 





















Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes @ Perfect Knitting Package. 


THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 









“Sirocco” Propeller Fans 















Machines on exhi- 
bition and samples 
napped at North 
Andover, or 













‘ Williamstown, 
At equal speeds have 50% greater volu- 

metric capacity than other makes of Pro- 
peller Fans. For equal duties show 15% 
saving in power. 


Sirocco Engineering Co., 
22 Thames Street, New York. 


Mass., on appli- 






cation to any of the 
following offices : 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Builders and Selling Agents, North Andover, Mass. 
Geo. S, Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston 
H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 













Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HiGnH PRESSURE 


VALVES «4» FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132 FEDERAL STREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 
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